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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

GENERAL MEETING 

OF THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

HELD AT THE 

EXCHANGE ROOMS. 


THURSDAY, 24th JANUARY, 1884. 


Present : 

The Hon’ble C. J. Irving, c.m.g., in the Chair. 

The Hon’ble A. M. Skinner, Vice-President; the Hon’ble 
W. E. Maxwell, Honorary Secretary ; E. Koek, Esquire, Hono- 
rary Treasurer ; H. L. Noronha, Esquire, Councillor ; and the fol- 
lowing other Members : — 

The Hon’bles W. II. Read and James Graham ; Messrs. C. 
B. Buckley, R. W. Hullett, J. Eraser, W. Bicknell, A. Knight. 


The minutes of the previous general meeting were read, 
approved of, and signed by the Chairman. 

The Honorary Secretary read the Report of the Council for 
the year 1883 ( vide p. xiii), and the Accounts of the Honorary 
Treasurer for the same year ( ride p. xvii). 

Mr. Buckley moved, seconded by the Hon’ble W. H. Read, 
that the Report and Accounts be approved. Carried unanimously. 
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XL 


The names of tlie new members mentioned in the Report as 
having been elected by the Council since the last general meeting 
were then submitted for the approval of the meeting. These were?' 
by a unanimous vote, formally approved. 

The election of the two honorary members mentioned in the 
Report — the Revel. R. G\ Lawes, New Guinea,, and the Revd. J. E. 
Tenison- Woods — were also unanimously confirmed, on the motion 
of the Hon’ble J. Graham, seconded by the Hon’ble A. M, Skinner. 

The election of President and Members of the Council, was then 
proceeded with. 

Mr. Irving stated that he should be leaving Singapore before 
long for some time, and suggested, in view of that, that some 
other gentleman should be elected to the position of President. 
He suggested the name of the Hon’ble Cecil C. Smith, whose return 
might be expected shortly. 

Mr. Buckley suggested that the matter might be left till Mr. 
Irving was really going away. 

' The Honorary Secretary said that, pending another general meet- 
ing, it would be sufficient to have the Vice-President in the chair 
during Mr. Irving’s absence. 

The Chairman thought it would be best to elect Mr. C. C. 
Smith now, remarking that Mr. Smith would be here very soon. 
Eor his own part, he believed there would not be, in all probability, 
another meeting before his departure, at which he could he present. 

The election by ballot was then proceeded with, with the follow- 
ing result : — 

President, The Hon’ble C. J. Irving. 

Vice-President , at Singapore , The Hon’ble A. M, Skinner. 
Vice-President , at Penang , D. Logan, Esquire. 

Honorary Secretary, The Hon’ble W. E. Maxwell 

Honorary Treasurer, E. Koek, Esquire. 


Councillors i, 


r Dr. C. Tubbing. 
j H. L. No kokh a., Esquire. 
J R. W. Hullett, Esquire. 
I A. Duff, Esquire. 

I.A. Knigut, Esquire. 
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Some conversation ensued as to the approaching return of Dr, 
Bieber, who was spoken of by various members as an enthusiastic 
member of the Society and one who would fill the office of Vice- 
President with ability. 

Mr. Skinner, in reply to a question, said that the maps (to 
which reference is made in the Eeport of the Council) would now 
be prepared. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

01? TIIR 

COUNCIL 


OE THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OP THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

FOR THE YEAR 1SN3. 

The Council are happy in being able to report that the affairs 
of the Society are financially satisfactory* and that there is every, 
reason to hope that, by its agency, good work is being done in the 
encouragement of research and the extension of scientific know- 
ledge in the Far East. 

The following new members have been elected by the Council 
since the last general meeting, and their names are now submitted 
for confirmation : — R. N. Bland, Esq., o. s. ; W. A. Btcknell, 
Esq.; the Rev. R. G. Lawks, New Guinea. (Honorary Member ) ;F. 
Pootjcs, Esq.; C. B. Buckley, Esq.; C. V. Creaoh, Esq.; A. Knight, 
Esq.; H, Brooke Low, Esq.; His Royal Highness Prince Krom 
Mtjn Dewaowongse Varoprakar; J. A. Parsons, Esq.; N. Gantlet, 
Esq.;C. B. JJipkett, Esq.; the Rev. J. E. Tenison-Woods, (Honorary 
Member). 

* The following have retired Dr. Large; J. Ross, Esq., Junr. ; 
A. II. Thompson, Esq. 

The deaths of two members have been announced — Frank Hat- 
ton, Esq., and C. Emmerson, Esq. 

' Regular periodical meetings for the purpose of reading and dis- 
cussing papers upon subjects of interest have been found impossi- 
ble for some time past, but it is hoped that they may be recom- 
menced, should the Society at any time find a permanent home ip 
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the proposed Museum. The objects of the Society are not limited 
to the publication of a Journal ; and it is felt that they would be 
advanced in many ways had members greater opportunities for 
meeting and for receiving and communicating suggestions as to 
subjects for enquiry and research. 

The text hook of Geography mentioned in the last Annual Re- 
port has not yet been completed. Great difficulty has been en- 
countered in arranging for its production by a competent hand. 
It is now being completed under the direction of Mr. Skinner, 
and it is believed that it will be made over to the Government for 
publication early in the year. 

It has been proposed that the Council shall undertake the 
republication of a selection of papers relating to the Eastern Archi- 
pelago from the Journals of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Royal 
Geographical Society, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Madras 
Literary Society, <&c., &c. Many papers scattered through the 
volumes of the proceedings of these and other Societies are of 
great local interest. Marsden, Raffles, Leyden, Crawfuud and 
Low contributed to “ Asiatic Researches;” Newbold’s papers 
on the Malay States, and Cantor’s Catalogues of Malayan xlnimals, 
Reptiles and Fishes, are to be found in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; a journey of Logan’s through part of the 
Peninsula is printed in the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, These and many other papers, if collected and republished, 
will, it is believed, be eagerly read by residents in the Straits of 
Malacca, who would never have the opportunity of consulting the 
files of the Journals in which they originally appeared. The per- 
mission of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has been asked for the 
republication of papers contained in their Journal ; and Messrs. 
Trubner and Co. will undertake the production of two volumes, 
to begin with, if the Society will take two hundred copies. 

With the object of extending our knowledge of the Geography 
of the Peninsula, arrangements have been made for the prepara- 
tion, for the use of the Society, of a skeleton map of the Peninsula 
on a scale of a quarter of an inch to a mile, upon which all new 
information will be entered, from time to time, as exploration 
advances. 
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A Catalogue of the Books belonging to the Society lias been 
prepared and is attached to this Report. Steps will be taken to 
have volumes of the foreign Journals suitably bound. 

The news of the death in Borneo, from a gun-accident, of Mr. 
Frank Hatton, a member of this Society, was received here in 
March last, and the following Minute was entered upon the Mi- 
nutes of the Council of the Society held on the 11th June, 1888 : — 

“ The President and Council of the Straits Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society desire to record the great regret with which they 
have heard of the premature death of Mr. Frank Hatton, e.c.s m 
who had evinced great interest in the objects of the Society, and 
whose ability and industry had led them to hope for much valua- 
ble scientific work from him in connection with Borneo. 5 ’ 

The ordinary members of the Society have had too frequently 
but little time to give to literary pursuits and scientific studies. 
Still, nevertheless, the Council appeal to those whose personal 
tastes may lead them to take up any of the numerous branches of 
investigation within the reach of any one living in these regions ; 
and to those whose residence in the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, 
Siam, <fcc., may enable them to note and record features of native 
life, folklore, snperstition, &c., or to gather vocabularies of the 
languages of little known tribes, — to do their share in adding to the 
store of knowledge bequeathed to us by earlier students. 

The Journal of the Indian Archipelago, conducted by J.R, Logan, 
from 1847 to 1859, numbered amongst its contributors, Bishop 
Bigandet of Rangoon, Bishop Le Feyre of Cochin China, and the 
Abbe Payee (author of excellent dictionaries of the Javanese and 
Malay languages). The body of devoted men whom the Mission 
Btranqh'es of Paris maintain in Indo* China have exceptional op- 
portunities for Oriental studies, and no doubt number among them 
scholars of ability. "Will not some of them, and missionaries of 
other denominations, aid in the objects of this Society? Naval 
Officers of onr own and foreign Navies on the China Station some- 
times visit localities which have been seldom or never described, or 
observe meteorological phenomena which it would be useful to 
record. Papers on such subjects would be welcomed. Members 
living in the Native States in the Peninsula, have still facilities for 
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collecting and recording particulars o f customs, ceremonies, super- 
stitions and observances which belonged to the purely Malay po- 
litical organisation, and which, already rapidly disappearing, will 
die out altogether, as district after district is opened nip, and for- 
eign ideas assert their ascendancy. The opportunity for doing this 
in Perak and Kedah should he seized before it is too late. 

The following papers have been published in the Journal of the 
Society since the last general meeting : — . 

u Journal of a Trip from Sarawak to Mari by N. Denison. 

“ The Mentra Traditions by D. F. A. Hervey. 

tf Probable Origin of the Hill Tribes of Formosa ; ” by J. 
Dodd. 

“ Sea Dyak Keligion; ” by the Ifcev. J. Perham. 

“ The Dutch in Perak ; ” by *W. E. Maxwell. 

“ Outline History of the British Connection with Malaya;” by 
A. M. Skinner. 

“ Malayan Ornithology ; ” by Capt. H. IT. Keliiam. 

Malay Proverbs ; ” by W. E. Maxwell. 

“ The Pigmies ; ” translated by J. Eiirington de la Croix. 

<£ On the Patani,*” by W. Cameron. 

“ Latah ; ” by IT. A. O’Brien. 

“ The Java System ; ” by A. M. Skinner. 

The Honorary Treasurer’s accounts, which are annexed, show a 
credit balance of $1,528,95 ; but this includes a sum of $400 to be 
expended for Government in the production of the work on Geo- 
graphy above alluded to. There is little reason to believe that 
any considerable portion of the subscriptions reported as outstand- 
ing will not be recovered. 

W. E. MAXWELL, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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Treasurer’s Cash Account for tlie year 1883,— Continual. 



Singapore, EDWIN KOEK, 

4th January, 1884. Honorary Treasurer. 
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BOOKS, &c, IN THE LIBRARY 

OP TUB 

S T R A I T s B II A N 0 H 


OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
(JANUARY, 1881 .) 

< K >**00 — 

A bd itl l AH — Hikayat Abdullah. 

Annales de 1’Extrcme Orient. Noe. 55 and 58 to 05 of 1888. (Nos. 5G and 
57 missing.) 

Asiatic Society of Japan — Rules of the. 

Attempt to solve the Problem of the first Landing Place of Columbus in the 
New World. Methods and Results. Washington, 1882. 

Bastian, Be. A. — Beitrage zur Ethnologic und darauf begrundete wtudi^n. 
Berlin, 1871. 

Bie Cultnrlander des nlten America— I Bd. ein J ahr auf 
Reisen. II Bd. Beitrage zu G-esohichtlichen Yorarbeiten. Ber- 
lin, 1878. 

G-eographisohe und Ebhnologische Bilder. Jena, 1878. 
Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. (Royal Asiatic 
Society, dime, 1857). 

Bataviaasch Alphabetische Lijst van Land, Zee, Rivier, Wind-Storm en 
Anderekaarten toebehoorende. Batavia, 1873. 

Bataviaasch Catalogue der Ethnologische Afdeeling van het Museum. Ba- 
tavia, 1877. 

Bataviaasch Catalogus der Numismatische Afdeeling van het Museum. 
Batavia, 1877. (2 copies.) 

Bataviaasch Chineeseh-Hollandsch Woordenboek van het Emoi Bialekt 

■ door J. J. C. Fbancken en C. F. M. de Gbus. Batavia, 1882. 
Bataviaasch Ecrste vervolg Catalogus dor Bibliotheek en Catalogus der 
Maleische, Javaansche en Kawi Handschriften. Batavia, 1872. 
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Bataviaaseh Genootsohap van Kunsten en Wetensohappen — Catalogus tier 
Bibliotheek door Mr. J. A. VAN ber Chijs, Bibliothecaris. Bata- 
via, 1864. 

Batayiaasoh Register op de Notulen cler Vergacteringen over do Jaren 
1867 t/m 1878. Batavia, 1870. 

Bataviaasch Tweede Vervolg Catalogus der Bibliotheek. Batavia, 1877. 

Bataviaasoh Verslag van cone verzaincling Maleisclie, Arabischc, Javaanscho 
en andere Ilandschriften door de Rogeoring van Nederland soli 
Indie door Mr, L, W. 0 . van ben Berg. Batavia, 1877. 

B.crliner Gesellscliafb filr Anthropologic, Ethnologie tmd Urgesohichte. 
Sitzung, 1876. (2 copies.) 

Besonberer Abbruck aus den Bcrichten der Naturforsclienden Gesell- 
schaft zu Leipzig. Jahrgong, 1880. 

Bibliotheque de feu M. Jules Thonnelier. (Bartie Orientale et Lingui- 
stique). Baris, 1880. 

Bidrag till ICannedom af Binlands Natur och Folk, utgifna af Finska Veten- 
sekaps-Societeten Trettiondesjette Haftet. (2 copies.) 

Bijdragen tot de taal-Land en Yolkenkunden van Nederlandsch-Indie. 1875 
to 1870, 1881 and 1882. 

Blcjmentritt, Ferbinanb. — Yooabular einzelner Ausdrdcke nnd Reden- 
sarten, wolche dem Spanischen der Bhilippinischen Inseln eigen- 
thiimlich sind. Separatahdruck ans dem XVI Jahresberichte dor 
Communal- ober Realschule in Leitmeritz, 1882. 

Buck, Carl. — Reis in Oost on Zuld-Borneo van Koetei naar Baujormassin, 
ondemomen op last der indiselie regeering in 1870 en 1880 
(with plates). Marttnus Nijiioffs’, Gravenhage, 3881. 

Bollettino de la Bocieta Afrieana d'ltalia. 1888, Faso. Ill and YI. 

Bollettino della Bocieta Geogratiea Italiana. Vols. IY to VIII. (Faso. .“> 
and 6 of Yol. YII and 8 of Yol. VIII missing.) 

Bowerbank, J. S., f. R. s., f. z. s.-— Description of Five new Species of 
Sponges discovered by A. B. Meyer on the Bhilippine Islands 
and New Guinea. London, 1877. 

Bulletin de Li feociete des Etudes Indo-Chinoises de Saigon. January- 
Mareh, 1888. 

Bui It tin de la Societe de Geographic Gommerciale de Baris. 1879 to 1881. 

(Missing numbers:— 2 and 8 of 1879, 3 of 1879-80, 3 of 1881- 
82 and 3 of 1883-81.) 

Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic de Marseilles. 1879 to Sept., 1883. 
(Nos. 6 and < of 1879 and 1 to 3 of 1883 missing.) 

Bulletin do la Societe de Geographic de Baris. 1879 to 1882 and for Jiret 
three quarters of 1883. (Missing numbers Jan. andNov., 1870 : 
Jan, and Feb., 1880.) 
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Catalogue de Livres tie Ponds et en Nombre. Paris, 1879. 

Catalogue de Livres sur les PossessionB Neerland&ises aux Inde savec des 
Divisions sur les Indes Anglaises, la Chine et la Japon, Siam, la 
Perse, Siberia, TAfrique, specialement la Cote de G-uin^e et le 
Cap de Bonne Esperance, Surinam, Guyana et TAustralie, a la 
dn tin Atlas de Cartes de Planches Historiques et Topographiques 
et de Portraits. Amsterdam, 1882. 

Catalogue of the Library of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Shanghai, 1872. 

OodioTim Arabicorum in Bibliotheca Societatis Artium et Scientiainpn, quae 
Bataviie floreb asservatorum. Catalogum inchoatum a Doot. 
R. FiUEDERian absolvit indicibttsquc instruxit. L. W. 0 , van 
disk Berg-. Batavia, 1878, 

Collins, James, — Report on Caoutchouc. London, 1872. 

Cosmos. Yol. YJL Nos. I toIN. 

Groizter, Marquis de. — Les Exploratcurs du Cambodge. (Extrait des 
Auuales do TExtreine Orient.) Paris, 1878, (2 copies.) 

Crowell, G. A. — Liberian Coffee, its History and its Cultivation. Colom- 
bo, 1878. 

Dennys, N. B, — The Folklore of China, and its Affinities with that of the 
Aryan and Semitic Races, London, 1870, 

Deutsche Geographische Blatter Herausgegeben von tier G-eographischen 
Gesellschaft in Bremen. Y ols . Ill to YI. 

Doyle, Patrick, — A Contribution to Burman Mineralogy. Calcutta, 1879. 

Petroleum: its History, Origin, and Use, with reference to 
its Advantages and Perils as an Illuminator. Brisbane, 1880. 

Tin Mining in Larut. London, 1879, 

Dritter Jahresbericht des Y orstandes der G-eographischen Gesellschaft in 
Bremen. 

Eastern Asia, The Journal of— Edited by James Collins, f. b. s. e., Yol. 

I, No. 1. Singapore, 1875. 

Enquiry into the Variation of the Compass off the Bahama Islands at the 
time of the Landfall of Columbus in 1492. Methods and Results. 
Washington, 1882. 

Favrk, L’AbbA P. — G-rammaire Javanoise aceompagnee de Fac-Simile et 
d’Exercises de Lecture. Paris, 1 8G6. 

Fragment a Phybographise Australia}. (2 copies). 

Frenzel, A. — Mineralogisches aus clem Ostindisehen Arehipel. 

Frtederici, Charles. — Bibliotheca Orientalis or a Complete List of Books, 
Papers, Serials and Essays published- in I87G in England and tlio 
Colonies, Germany and France on the History, Languages, Reli- 
gions, Antiquities, Literature and Geography of the East, 
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Filnfter Jahresbericht des V orstandes tier Geographischen Gesellschaft in 
Bremen. Bremen, 1882. 

Furrell, Jab. W. — The Tagore Family. A memoir. 1882. 

Gazzetta Italiana Illustrata alia Memoria di Alessandro Manzoni. No. XXII, 
’ May, 1883. 

Gibert, Eugene. — L e Mouvement' Economique on Portugal cfcle Vicomte 
de San J ANUAitio, • Paris, 1881. 

Haas, Joseph. — Siamese Coinage. Shanghai, 1880. 

H.— Report on Johore. 

IIolle, K. F.— Kawi-oorkonden, Facsimile met Traneseriptie van een In- 
scriptie op koperen Platen van 782 en 1295 van (?aka (A. D. 
858 en 1309). Batavia, 1 879. 

Tabel van oud-en-nieiiw-indieehe Alphabetton-Bijdrage 
tot de Palaeographie van X ederl andsch - Indie . Batavia, 1882. (2 
copies.) 

Jackson, James, — Liste Pro vino ire de Bibliographies GeographiqnoH Spe- 
ckles. Paris, 1881. 

J . K. — Dictionary of the Sea Dyak Language. Knelling, Sarawak. 

Journal dcs Savants — for June and August, 1882. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch oC the Royal Asiatic Society 1880, Part II. 

Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vols, T 
and II 1859 and 1800: New Series Nos. I to IV and VI to XVII. 

Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Nos. 1 to 1 1 . 

Katalog Etlmologischer Gegenstande aus clem Tschuktschenlande mid clem 
siidostlichen Alaska. Bremen, 1 882. 

IviRSCH, Th. — Beitrag znr ICenntnis cler Coleopteren- Fauna von Neu Gui- 
nea. Separat-Abdrug aus den Mittheilungen dcs Kgl. Zoolog. 
Museums zu Dresden, Heft II. 

Koehler’s, K. F.-— Antiquarium in Leipzig. Catalog No. 300. Leipzig, 1882. 

Koloniale Kroniek, Koloniale Literatuur (overgedrukt nit de Economist, 
1881). 

Langue Annamite, Notions pour servir a I Etude de la. Saigon, 3878. 

Leemans, Dr, C. — Bor6-Boudour dans Tile de Java, publi6 d’apres les 
ordree de son Excellence le Ministre des Colonies. Leiden, 1874. 
Same work in Dutch. Leiden, 1873. 

Legrand, Le Dr. — La Nouvelle Societe Indo-Chinoise fondle par M. le 
Marquis de Croizier etson Ouvrage PArt Khmer. Paris, 1878. 

Lettrcs et Pieces Diplomatiques ecrites en Malay, recueillies et publides 
pour servir cVExorcicos de Lecture et de Traduction aux eleves de 
1'Eoole Royale et Speckle des Langues Orientales Vivantes. 
Paris, 1845. 
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Liversidge, Archibald, f. r. S. — J ournal and Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales, 1881, Vol. XY. Sydney, 1882. 

The Minerals of New South Wales. 

Maritime Code of the Malays. Singapore, 1877. (2 copies.) 

Marre, Aristide. — Makota Radja-Radja on la Couronne des Rois par 
•Bokhari de D’johorc, traduit du Malais ct aiinote. Paris, 1878. 

Maxwell, W. E.— Two Malay Myths-, the Princess of the Foam and the 
Raja of the Bamboo. 

Meyer, Dr. A. B. — Alphabetischer Index zu den in diesem Jahrgangc 
(Band LXIX, Seite 74, 202, S8G, 498 und Band LXX, S. 110 n. 
200 n. fg. abgedruckten sechs Mittheihmgen. fiber neue und 
ungeniigend bekannte Vogel von Neu-Guinea und den Inseln 
der Geelvinksbai. 

Bericht neber eine reise nach Neu-G uinea unternommen 
in den J ahren 1872 und 1878, vortrag, gehalten am 28 Novembre, 
1878, in der K. IC. Geographischen gesellsehaft zu Wien. 

Die Ivalangs anf Java. Separat-Abdruck aus der “Leopol- 
dina ” amtliches Organ der Ivaiserlich Leopoldiniseh - Car oliniscli - 
Deutsolien Akademie der Naturforscher. Heft XIII, Nr. 18-14. 
August, IS 77. 

Die Philippinischen Inseln betreffonde Sohriften. 

Non-Guinea. Rdseskizze Separat-Abdruck aus dem “ Aus- 
land, M Nos. 49 & HO. December, 1878. 

Notizen liber das Feilen der Ziihne bei den Volkem dcs 
ostindischen Archipels. 

Probe der Malbor’schen sprache. Wien, 1874. 

Ober die Namen Papua, Dajak und Alfuren. Wien, 1.882, 

tibcr Hundert flinf und Dreissig Papua Schadel von Neu- 
Guinca und der Insel Mysore (Geelvinksbai). (Fortsetzung.) Sepa- 
rat-Abdruck aus den Mittheilungen des KgL Zoolog. Museums zu 
Dresden. Heft III, 1878. 

fiber neue und ungenugend bekannte Vogel von Neu- 
Guinea und den Inseln der Geelvinksbai aus clem EXIX Bande 
der Sitzb der. k. Akad. der Wissensch. 1 Abth. Jahrg, 1874. 

fiber 4 neue Vogelarten von Neu-Guinea und liber die 
Papageicn von Neu-Guinea. Separat-Abdruck aus dem Sitzungs-' 
bericht der “Isis ” zu Dresden, 1875. 

Ubersicht der von mil* auf Neu-Guinea und den Inseln 
Jobi, Mysore undMafoor im Jahre 1878 gesammelten Amphibicn. 
Berlin, 1874. 

Verzeichniss dor Schriften von Ad. Bernd. Meyer, 1807- 

1881. 
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Mikltjcho-Maclay, N, be— On Macrodontism, 1878. 

Proposed Zoological Station for Sydney, 1878. 

Mitheilungeh der Deutschen G-esellschaft fur N atur-und- V olkerkunde 
Ostasiens Heransgegeben von dem Vorstande, Nos. 16 to 29, 
August, 1878, to June, 1888. 

Mitheilungen der G-eographiscenh -G-esellschaft in Hamburg. 1876-77, 
1878-79, and 1880-81. 

Mitheilungen des Yereins fur Erdkunde zti Leipzig, 1881. Nebst dem cinund 
zwanzigsten Jahresbericht des Yereins und drei Karten. 

Mouse, Ed. S., ph. d. — An Address before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Buffalo, N. Y. Salem, Mass., 1870. 

A Comparison between the Ancient and Modem Mollus- 
can Pauna of Omori. Japan. 

Anniversary Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural 
History. On the Identity of the Ascending Process of the Astraga- 
lus in Birds with the Intermedium. Boston, 1880. 

Diminutive Form of Buoeinmn TJndatum [Male] Case of 
Natural Selection, On the. Boston, 1870, 

Embryology of Terebratulina. 

Memoirs of the Science Department, University of 
Tokio, Japan. Yol. I, part 1— Shell, Mounds of Omori. Tokio, 1879. 

Systematic Position of the Brachiopoda, On the. Boston, 

1878. 

Tarsus and Carpus of Birds, On the. Salem, 1872. 

The Gradual Dispersion of certain Mollusks in Now Eng- 
land. 

The Omori Shell Mounds. Some Recent Publications on 
Japanese Archmlogy. Salem, Mass., 1880. 

Mueller, Baron Eerd. von. — Address on the Development of Rural In- 
dustries. Melbourne. 

Census of the Genera of Plants hitherto known as Indige- 
nous to Australia. 

Descriptive Notes on Papuan Plants. Melbourne, 1875. 

Index perfectus ad Caroli Linmei Species Plantarum. 
Nempe Earurn Primam Editionem (Anno 1758) Gollalure Fer- 
d in an do BE Mueller. Melbourne," 1880. (2 copies.) 

Observations on New Vegetable Fossils of the Auriferous 
Drifts. Melbourne. 

Organic Constituents of Plants and Vegetable Substances 
and their Chemical Analysis by Dr. G-. C. Wittstein. Authorised . 
translation from the German Original, enlarged with numerous 
Additions. Melbourne, 1878. 
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Plants of Nor th W estern Australia enumerated by. Perth. 

1881. 

Museums for Yolkerkunde in Leipzig'. Nos. 5 to 10, 1877 to 1882. 

Nanjio, Buntin'. — Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitfaka the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists in China and Japan. 
Oxford, 1888. 

Necaiayer, Dr. G., und Otto Leichhardt— Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt's 
Brief e an seine Angehorigen. Herausgegeben im Auftrage dcr 
Geographischen G-esellschaft in Hamburg. Hamburg, 1881. 

Notulcn van de Algemeene en Bestuurs-Y ergader ingen van het Bataviaaech 
Cenootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 1871 (No. 4), 
1872 (Nos. 1, 2 and 8) and from No. 1 of 1877 to No. 2 of 1888. 

0 ber he ssischen G-esellschaft fur N atur-und-Heilkimde. Giessen, 1880, 

1881, 1882 and 1888. 

Oesterreichische Monatsschrift ftir den Orient. 1879 to 1883. (No. 8 for 
1883 missing.) 

Ofversigt af Finska Yetenskaps Societetens Forhancllingar. XXIII, 1880- 
1881. Helsingfors, 1881. 

Oliver, Daniel, f. r. s., l. s. — List of Plants collected in New Guinea by 
Dr, A. B. Meyer, sent to Kew. December, 1S74. 

Public Opinions and Official Comimmications about the Bengal Music 
School and its President. Calcutta, 187(1. 

Records of the Geographical Survey of India, Yols. I to XYI. (Missing 
numbers : — 2, 3 and 4 of 1881, 2 of 1882, and 1 of 1883.) 

Report of the Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
for 1880. Calcutta, 1881. 

Report of the Council of the North- China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society— 1 8G4 to 1868 and 1881. 

Report on the Progress and Condition of the Royal Gardens at Kew during 
the year 1876. London, 1877. 

Revue de PExtreme Orient. No. 1, Jan. -Mar,, 1882. 

Richards, Thos. — New South Wales in 1881, being a Brief Statistical and 
Descriptive Account of, the Colony up to the end of the year, 
extracted chiefly from Official Records. Sydney, 1882. 

ROBXDi VAN DER AA. P. J. B. C.— Reizen naar Nederlandsch Nieuw 
Guinea, ondernomen op last der regeering van Nederlandseh- 
Indie in de jaren, 1871-72, 75-76 door de heeren P. van der Crar 
en J. E. Teysmann, J. G. Coorenge en. A. J. Lange veldt van 
Hbmert en P. Swaan met geschied en aardrijkskundige toeli- 
chtingen. Martinus Nijhoff, 1879. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Journals, kc. Ceylon, 1881. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Proceedings, 1875-80. Colombo, 1881, 
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Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Proceedings, 1881. Colombo, 1882. 

Sander val, Aiaes Olivier, Vicomte be. — Re I’Atlantique an Niger, par 
le Fontah-Djallon. Carnet de Voyage. Paris, 1882. 

Schuck, A. — Rie Wifbelstiirme oder Cyclonen mit Orkangewalt nach deui 
Jetzigen standpnnkt nnserer ICenntnis derselben in Form ernes 
Handbuches gemeinfasslich dargestel.lt, Oldenburg, 1881. 

Singapore Sixty Years Ago; including Journal by Mr. Walter Scott Dun- 
can, February to June, 1824, Singapore, 1883. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections — 4(>9, List of Foreign Correspondents 
of the Smithsonian Institution corrected to January, 1882. Wash- 
ington, 1882. 

Society Academique Indo-Chinoise, de Paris, pour l’Etude Scientifique et 
Economique de Elude Transgangetique, 1’Inde Franr/aise et la 
Malaisie. (Fondee le 20 Octobre, 1877. Autorisce le 2I> Avril, 
1878). Paris, 1870. 

Societe Academique Indo-Chinoise — Memoires de la. Tome Deuxieme. 

L’Ouverture du Fleuve Rouge au Commerce et les Evenements du 
Tongkin, 1872-1873. Journal de Voyage et d’Exp6dition de 
J. Dupuis et precede cl’une Preface par M. le Marquis de 
Croizier. Paris, 1879. 

Societe de Geographic (with List of Members to 31 Bee., 1882.) Nos. 1, 2, 

4 to 10 and 18 to 21 of 18S2; Nos 1, 2, 3 and 0 to 12 of 
1S83. 

Societe des Etudes Japonaiscs, Chinoises, Tartares ct Indo-Chinoises. An- 
nuaire de la. Paris, 1873-79. 

Societe des Etudes Japonaises, Chinoises, Tartares et Indo-Chinoises. An* 
nuaire de la. Paris, 1881. 

Soeieta Geographica Italiana, Memoire della. Vol. II, part II. Roma, 1880. 

Soeieta Geographica Italiana, Terzo Congresso Geografico Internazionale 
tenuto a Venezia dal 15 al 22 Settembre, 1881, Volume primo. 
Roma, 1882. 

Tagore, Sourindro Mohun.— A Few Lyrics of Owen Meredith set to 
Hindu Music. Calcutta, 1877. 

A Few Specimens of Indian Songs. Calcutta, 1879. (2 co- 
pies.) 

Bharatiya Natya Rahasya or a Treatise on Hindu Drama. 
Calcutta, 1878. (2 copies.) 

Bhugala-O-Itihasa Ghatita Brittanta; ' Part I — Europe. 
Calcutta, 1877. (2 copies.) 

Eight Principal Rasas of the Hindus with Mitrtti and Vrin- 
daka or Tableaux and Dramatic pieces illustrating their charac- 
ter. Calcutta, 1880. 
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Pifty Tunes composed and set to Music. Calcutta, 1878. 
(2 copies.) 

Gitavali, or a Hindi Manual of Indian Vocal Music. Cal- 
cutta, 1878. (2 copies.) 

Haratattva-I) id hitih or a Commentary on, the Religious 
Vyavasthas of the Hindus, quoted from various Tantras, Puranas 
and other ancient Authorities by the Illustrious IIarakumXra 
Tagore. Calcutta, 1881. 

Harmonium- Sutra or a Treatise on Harmonium. Calcut- 
ta, 1874. 

Hindu Loyalty : a Presentation of the Views and Opinions 
of the Sanskrit Authorities on the subject of Loyalty. Calcutta, 
1888. 

Hindu Music from Various Authors. Calcutta, 1875. (2 
copies.) 

Kavi-Rahasyam or a Root Lexicon within a Peon by 
Bhatta Halayudha. Calcutta, 1879. 

M'alabikagnimitra. A Drama in five acts by Kalidasa, . 
translated into Bengali. Calcutta, 1877. (2 copies.) 

Mani-Mala, or a Treatise on Gems. Parti, Calcutta, 1879. 

Short Notices of Hindu Musical Instruments. Calcutta, 
1877. (2 copies.) 

Six Principal Ragas with a Brief View of Hindu Music. 
Calcutta, 1877. 

Ten Principal Avataras of the Hindus with a Short History 
of each Incarnation, and Directions for the Representation of 
the Murttis as Tableaux -vivants. Calcutta, 1880. (2 copies.) 

The Twenty Principal Kavyakaras of the Hindus. 1883. 

Vedic Hymn. Calcutta, 1878. 

Venl-Sanhara Nataka, or the Binding of the Braid, a 
Sanskrit Drama by Bhatta-Narayana, done into English. Cal- 
cutta, 1880. 

Victoria-Glti-Mala, or a Brief History of England in Ben- 
gal i V erses. Calcutta, 1877. 

Victoria-Samrajy&n, or Sanskrit Stanzas (with a Transla- 
tion) on the Various Dependencies of the British Crown, each 
composed and set to the respective national music, in commemo- 
ration of the assumption by Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen Victoria, of the diadem f Indue Imperatrix.’ Calcutta, 
1876. 

Yantra Kosha or a Treasury of the Musical Instruments 
of Ancient and of Modem India and of various other Coun- 
tries. Calcutta, 1875. (2 copies.) 
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Yantra Kshetra Dipika, or a Treatise on the “ Sctar ,J con- 
taining the Requisite Rules for Performing on the Instrument, 
together with Various Exercises and two hundred and two Airs. 
Calcutta, 1870. (2 copies.) 

Tenison-' Woods. Revd. J, E.— Corals and Bryozoa of the Neozoic Period 
in New Zealand. "Wellington, 1880. 

Pish and Fisheries of New South Wales. Sydney, 1882, 

On the Wianamatta Shales, read before the Royal Society 
of New South Wales, 1888. 

The Coal Resources of Queensland, Brisbane, 1883. (2 
copies.) 

Two Lectures delivered in Portland, February 1 0th and 
13th, 1865. Portland, 1865. 

Tijdschrift van het Indisch Landbouw-Genootschap. Nos. 1 to L 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde. 1876 to 1883 (No. 1). 

Tijdschrift voor Nijverheid en Landbouw in Nederlandech-Indie, 1879 to 
1882 (No. 12). 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Vol. VI Part III ; VII Parts 
II, III, IV ; VIII Parts I to IV ; IX Parts I, II, III ; X Part I. • 

Tschermak, G.— -Separat Abdruck aus den Mineralogischen und Petro- 
graphischen-Mittheilungen. 

Van den BERG.-Minhadj at Talibin, le Guide des Z6Uh Croyants. Vols. I. 
and II. Batavia, 1882. 

Verbeek, Reinier D , — De Mijnwetten in Nederlandsch-Indie. Batavia, 
1879. 

Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde zu Berlin. 1879 to No. 6 of 
of 1883. (Missing numbers : — 1, 2, 3 of 1880 6, 7 of 1881, and I 
of 1883.) 

Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetens- 
chappen. 1877 to 1882. 

Voss i on, M. L.— La Birmanie, Conference faite a la Societe Academique 
Indo-Chinoise dans sa Seance du 17 Juillet, 1879. Paris, 1879. 

Rapport sur la Possibilite d’etablir des Relations Commer- 
ciales entre la France et la Birmanie, AclressS a M. le Marquis 
be Croizier. Paris, 1879. 

WiNCKEL, C. P. K, — Essaisur les Principes Regissant V Administration de la 
Justice aux Indes Orientales Hollandaises surtout dans les lies 
de Java et de Madoura, et leur Application. 1880. 

Wojeikofp, von A. — V ertheilung der Niederchlage. 

Woolls, W,, ph. d., E. l. s. —Plants Indegenous in the Neighbourhood of 
Sydney, arranged according to the System of Baron F. von 
Mueller, k. c. m. g., e. r. s., &c, Sydney, 1880, 
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Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde zu Berlin, Nob, 79, 82, 83, 84, 86 to 
99, 103, 104 and 105. 

Zeitschrift fur W issenschaf tliche Geographie. Yol. I Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 6, Yol, 
IX Nos, 1 to 6, Yol. Ill Nos. 1 to 6 and Yol. IY No. 1. 




ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES 

MADE IK THE 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

AND IK THE 

WESTERN STATES OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

(First published in “ Tlie Ibis.” ) 

(Continued from Journal No. 9 , p. 140.) 




Arachnothera lokgieostra (Lath.). The Small Spider-hunter. 

My only specimen was shot in the neighbourhood of Malacca. 

This bird is very like, if not identical with, Blyth’s A. pusilhz . 

Arachkothera chrysogenys (Temm.). 

My specimens are from Malacca and Johor. 

Arachkothera modesta (Eyt.). The Large Spider-hunter. 

Probably fairly plentiful, as I bought several skins from the 
Malacca collectors. 

Once, during May, I myself shot one near Enggar, a small village 
on the left bank of the Perak river, and distant about 110 miles 
from its moutb. I was returning to Kufda Kangsa, after a few 
days 5 trip up-stream, and bad passed a most uncomfortable night, 
lying in the bottom of a very narrow and extremely leaky canoe, 
drawn up on a sand bank in mid-stream ; and, to quote from my 
note-book, f< when I awoke, a thick white mist hung over the river,* 
saturating everything, like rain ; but as day broke this gradually 
cleared off ; so, wading ashore, I struck into the jungle along one 
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of the many pig-tracks leading inland. Before I got far from the 
river, I noticed a small plainly-coloured bird clinging to a pendent 
creeper, fluttering its wings and uttering a shrill piercing cry, and, 
on shooting it, found I had killed a specimen of A, mudeshf. On 
dissection it proved to- he a female. Length inches, bill along 
ridge 1J; irides brown; legs and bill flesh-colour, upper mandible 
of latter dusky; upper parts, wings and tail yellowish green; 
feathers of the last dark-tipped, and having a white spot on one 
web ; feathers of the crown scaly and dark-centred ; underparts 
pale green. It had been feeding on beetles. 5 ’ 

JEthopyga sipabaja (Raffl.). The Scarlet Honey-sucker. 

Though I saw this brilliantly-coloured bird on two occasions, 
once on Pulau Batam, and once on Pulau Ubin, islands near Singa- 
pore, I am only able to record as actually obtained a single specimen, 
a male, shot by a brother-officer among- some cocoa-nut trees near 
Bukit Timah, on 2nd of August, 1879. There were a pair of them 
picking out insects from among the cocoa-nuts ; those I saw on the 
islands were similarly employed. 

Chalcostetha instgnis (Jard.). 

Swarms wherever there are cocoa-nut-plantations, particularly 
if they he on the sea-shore. During September, 1879, I saw 
literally hundreds of these Honey-suckers among the cocoa-nut 
trees at Tanjong Katong, Singapore. I also, at different times, got 
many specimens in Pulau Batam, Pulau Ubin, Province Wellesley, 
and Malacca. 

In Singapore, a favourite resort of mine was a plantation near 
Tanglin, where I passed many an afternoon among these little 
birds, which were so plentiful that I had every opportunity of 
observing them and their ways, as flitting from tree to tree, they 
dodged about among the clusters of cocoa-nuts, at one moment 
hanging head downwards, searching among the leaves and stalks 
for flies, spiders, and other small game, the next, hovering with 
quickly buttering wings to pick out of its hiding-place some insect 
not otherwise to be got at. The male has a shrill piping note, and 
is far the most beautiful of the sexes, the female being dull-coloured 
.and without the rich metallic markings. During August, I noticed 
that the young were in great numbers, and saw some being fed by 
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the parent birds * but even without that proof of their youth, they 
can be distinguished by their dingy plumage, and by the males 
having but faint signs of the metallic colouring of the mature bird. 
Their irides are smoky brown. 

Of course, at a little distance, it is impossible to tell the imma- 
ture birds from mature females. 

In my note-book I find : — 

“Singapore, 23rd Sept. 1879. With K and E 1 went 

by steam-launch to Tanjong Katong, where we spent the morning 
among the cocoa-nut trees collecting Honey-suckers. The more 
common kinds, (7. insignis, A. malaccensh , and 0. pectoralis, were 
plentiful enough ; but nowhere could I see one of the bright scarlet 

species, JEJ. siparaja which K shot near Bukit Timah last 

month ; apparently it is rare. 

“ I shot several females of C. insignis, veryunlike their handsome 
mates; they were 4f inches in length, bill at front 7 T \,- ; head and 
upper parts dull grey, tinged on the back and wings with yellowish 
green; tail deep steel-blue, tipped with white; abdomen pale 
yellow.” 

Again : — 

“ Changi, Singapore, Sth Jan., 1877. To-day I shot a most 
beautiful Honey-sucker, C. imignis ; three of them, apparently a 
male and two females, were sitting on a dead bough, spreading out 
their wings, preening their feathers, and most thoroughly enjoying 
the morning sun. I shot the male ; but he fell into the thick jun- 
gle, and, being such a tiny bird, it was a long time before I could 
find him.” 

ClNNYEXS IIASSET/DI. 

Certainly rare, as I never saw it in any of the Malacca or Sin- 
gapore collections, and only once got it myself, viz., in January, 
1877, near Kufila Kangsa, Perak. Mine was a male, a perfect 
marvel of rich metallic colouring. 

Dr. Stoliczka mentions having obtained this Honey-sucker in 
Province Wellesley and Penang. 

1 kno% Penang Hill to be a particularly good locality for collect- 
ing Cinnyridse, and expect that this species is more plentiful there 
than anywhere else in the Straits, though, having stayed but a few 
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days on the island, I cannot speak from personal experience. 

Akthbeptes malaccessis (8cop.). 

Common in the gardens of Singapore ; also, like the other Honey- 
suckers, partial to cocoa-nut groves, where insects are abundant. 
At Singapore, it was very plentiful in the neighbourhood of the 
barracks ; but I also got specimens in all the western States of the 
peninsula. 

They flit about the trees, searching among the clusters of nut# 
for insects. 

Anthreptes simplex. 

My specimens are all from Malacca. 

Axthreptes iiypogrammica (Mull.). 

All mine are from Malacca. 

Chalcoparta sikgalensis (Gm.) . 

Yery common in Malacca collections, but personally I nhot 
very few specimens. 

CtoTTRIS PECTORALTS (Horsf,) 

Fairly plentiful throughout the Straits. I frequently shot speci- 
mens on the island of Singapore, also got several from Malacca. 
The following notes are from my book : — 

“ Tan S lin ’ Singapore, 18th April, 1879. Just in front and within 
ten yards of the verandah running round our quarters a pair of 
Honey-suckers have built their nest, a long bottle-shaped structure 
of moss, cobweb, and other soft materials, suspended from the end 
of a branch quite thirty feet from the ground. The birds are con 
tinually hunting under the eaves of our bungalow, picking insects 
out of the thatch, and returning with them to the nest; so I sup' 
pose it contains young. This morning I timed one of the parent 
birds make three visits to the nest, with its bill full of insects in 
lees than a minute. They are Cinnijris peef oralis, Horsf. I often 
have excellent chances of examining them, as they frequently flutter 
about the verandah within a couple of paces of where I stand. I 

,do not like to molest them while rearing their young, but after the 

nestlings have flown will cut down the nest.” 

Again, I find : — * 

“Singapore, 26th April, 1879. This morning I stood close to 
and watched for » long time, a young Honey-sucker winch was 
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flitting about a shrub in front of our Orderly-room. It was scarce- 
ly able to fly, certainly not more than a few feet at a time ; its 
upper parts were dull brown, underparts yellow, no metallic mark- 
ings.- I approached within arm’s reach of it, when the parent bird 
got very excited and fluttered round, piping shrilly ; it was a Oinny - 
ris pecioralis, the same as those which have built jn front of our 
Mess.”. 

Dictum crttentattjm (Linn.). 

Pairly plentiful. I obtained it in Singapore, Malacca, and Pe- 
rak ; and I see Jerdox says it is abundant in Assam, to the north 
of the peninsula. On 13th June, 1877, 1 shot a pair which were 
fitting about a durian tree close to my hut at Kuala Kangsa. 

Diojeum CHETSOKniKEmsi (Temm.). 

I shot one of these tiny Blower-peckers among the cocoa-nut 
trees bordering the Bukit Timah Koaxl, Singapore, 10th August, 
1879. 

It is plentiful in the collections at Malacca, as are most of the 
small brightly coloured Honey-suckers and Blower-peckers, on 
account of their selling well ; but now that the fashion of their 
being worn in ladies’ hats has gone or is going out, it is to be hoped 
that so many will not be killed as hitherto. 

Prioxochilus peecusstjs (Temm.). 

All my specimens are from Malacca. 

.Prioxochilus maculates (Temm.). 

As with the last, all from Malacca. 

La xx us etxtet (Horsf). TheZ. scliach of Linnasus. 

I once saw this Shrike in Singapore ; further east it is common. 

1 shot a great many among the Kowloon Hills, on the mainland 
near Hongkong, where it was exceedingly plentiful, its favourite 
post being the topmost spray of one of the stunted firs which are 
sparsely scattered over the hill-sides ; it was a particularly notice- 
able bird on account of its harsh cry, 

Laxitts crista ttjs (Linn.;. 

I occasionally came across this Shrike in Singapore. A specimen 
I got at Malacca is slightly under 8 inches in length. 

Lalaoe terat (Bodd.). 

This Black-and-white Bulbul, as wo used to call it, is common in 
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P&rak and Singapore, breeding in both places. 

In my notes I wrote as follows : — ■ 

“ Singapore, 19th July, 1879. To-day I shot one of the black- 
and-white-pluinaged birds, i. terat , which I so frequently “saw on 
the open ground bordering the river near Kufila ICangsa. 

“ Singapore, 1st Sept,, 1879. The young of the pied Lalac/o icvat 
are now about our garden in front of the Mess, and make a most 
strange plaintive noise, like a child crying ; in appearance they 
resemble the parent birds, but are not nearly so distinctly marked, 
and are considerably mottled.” 

Tephrodornis gularis (Baffl.). 

I got a specimen of this Wood-Shrike from a Portuguese collect- 
or at Malacca. 

Graitcaltts sumatrensis (Miill.). 

I saw some specimens of this bird obtained in Johor ; personally 
I only once met with it in the jungle. 

During August, 1877, I was one of the party which accompanied 
II. H. The Maharaja of Johor up the Moar river to a meeting of 
the Chiefs at Segamat. On the 8th of August, after travelling 
up-stream all through the day, we stopped about sunset at Bukit 
Kopong, a village on the left bank, for a bath and some dinner, 
before which I wandered into the jungle for an hour with my gun, 
and got several birds then new to me, among others a grey Crow- 
like bird, <?. smnritrensis , which was sitting on a tree close to some 
Malays 5 huts. 

Pericrocottjs elammiper (Ilume.). 

I have a pair of these beautiful Minivets, shot on 19th August, 
1879, on G-unong Pulai, Johor, by Mr. Davison’s collector. 

DrssEHTJiurs platttrtts (Vieill.), 

This Drongo Shrike, or King Crow, as it is commonly called, is 
plentiful in the peninsula; and I also got several on the islands of 
Singapore, Batam, and XJbin ; it is found in considerable numbers 
on Penang hill. 

In the undisturbed tracts of jungle towards the north of Perak, 

I frequently came across this racket-tailed Drongo ; but it was some 
time before I managed to get a perfect specimen, as, though I shot 
seven or eight, in every case in falling through the trees the two 
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long tail-feather# caught in the branches and were pulled out ; but 
at last, on the outskirts of Kampong Sayong, I came on one in the 
open, and brought it down as, with a peculiar jerky flight, it made 
for the jungle. 

Later on I found out a piece of ground near Kuala Kangsa, 
covered by scrub, and surrounded with high jungle, where several 
« of these birds were to be seen almost every evening, particularly 
after rain, hawking in mid-air for insects. 

The above-mentioned specimen, shot on 8th April, 1879, measur- 
ed 19 inches in length ; but the outer tail-feathers on each side pro- 
jected 7 inches beyond the others, was entirely without web, except 
on its terminal two inches, where the web is mostly on the inner 
side and has a peculiar twist ; the bird, when flying, looked as if 
it had behind it two long pliant wares with a black bob at the end 
of each. 

The length of the outer tail-feathers varies in different speci- 
mens ; in one of mine they project 9 inches beyond the rest of the 
tail, in another only 6 inches. 

They breed throughout "Western Malaya. A young bird which 
I shot on Bukit Timah, Singapore, on 19tli July, had the feathers 
of the under surface of the wings, also the under tail-coverts, white- 
tipped ; and the long outer tail-feathers were only just beginning 
to sprout ; beak from gape 1 J inch, tarsus f ; irides red-brown. 

With reference to its breeding in Perak my notes are : — 

“ Kuala Kangsa, 18th June, 1877. This evening, while stalking 
pig in the jungle near Kota Lama, I disturbed two young Drongos, 
D. platurus. They could scarcely fly; and I very nearly caught 
them, much to the annoyance of the old birds, which flew close 
round me, screaming loudly, in a state of the greatest excitement. 
The young were fully fledged, but wanted the long tail-feathers. ’ 

Mtjsciyeta aitints (Hay.). The Burmese Paradise Ply-catcher. 

Bare ; at least I found it so, though there were, generally a few 
in the Malacca collections, 

Earlv in June, 1877, in the neighbourhood of Kuala Kangsa, I 
came on one of these Fly-catchers, and followed it for a long dis- 
tance without being able to get a shot. It was most provoking, 
not flying far at each flight, but, as soon as I got within eighty or 
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ninety yards, taking to wing and keeping carefully out of range, 
and finally disappearing in thick jungle. 

However, a few days later, on 18th June, I was more fortunate, 
getting an adult male in the beautiful white plumage. It was 
among the trees bordering the road from Kuala Kangsa iO Bukit 
Gantang. Length to end of ordinary tail 8| inches ; but beyond 
this the two central feathers projected G inches, the total length of 
the bird being 14^ inches ; beak and eyelids pale lead-blue ; irides 
dark brown ; head, crest, neck and throat glossy blue-black ; gen- 
eral plumage white; inner webs of primaries, shafts of secondaries, 
shafts and edges of tail-feathers black. 

Another, which I got at Malacca, was 7J inches long to the 
end of the ordinary tail, total length 13-| inches ; head and crest 
glossy blue-black ; nape and the underparts ashy grey ; dark and 
glossy on the throat, but becoming whitish on the abdomen; 
tail and upper parts rich chestnut ; inner webs of wing-quills 
dusky. According to Jerdon, this plumage is characteristic of 
the immature male. 

Leucoceroa javanica (Sparrm.). 

I found this Fly-catcher very common in all the gardens round 
Tanglin, Singapore. 

Pitta moltjccensis (MiilL). 

This beautiful Ground-Thrush cannot bo very rare, as, while 
stationed at Kufila Kangsa, I had a great many brought to me by 
the natives, who had caught them in snares. I kept some in 
my aviary for several months ; and they did well, feeding on 
rice, hut never became at all tame. 

One morning in March, while Snipe-shooting on the bushy 
ground on the bank of the Perak river, just opposite Kuala 
Kangsa, I caught a glimpse of a brilliant blue-plumaged bird 
as it flew into some thick bushes, fired, and found I had killed a 
specimen of this Pitta. 

I also got specimens in Malacca and Larut. 

Pitta granatina. 

It is hard to say which is the most beautiful of the Ground- 
Thrushes ; all are so handsome j but this will compare favourably 
with any of them. 
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My specimens are all from Malacca and Moar districts. 

Pitta cucullata (Hartl.). 

During January, 1877, 1 obtained one of these Ground-Thrushes, 
an adult, near Kuala Kangsa, I J erafe, 

Pitta boschi (Mull.). . 

During January, 1877, I got a pair of these beautiful birds 
near Kuala Kangsa, Perak. 

MlXOBNIS OT7LABIS (RaffL), 

11 Singapore, 5th Aug., 1879. Shot a few small birds among 
the trees bordering the Bukit Timah Road, the first being a 
specimen of M. Gularis , one of a party of eight or nine which 
were flitting along a hedge-row.” 

I shot another close to our Mess at Tanglin. 

Tuedus bupicollis (Pallas.). 

Mr. Davison showed me a specimen of this Thrush which had 
been shot at Singapore. Personally I did not meet with it in 
Malaya, but shot one in North China, where, I believe, it is by 
no means a rare bird. 

The following note relates to this bird : — 

“ 3rd Dec., 1879, near Soo-chow, two days’ journey from 
Shanghae. To-day, while Pheasant-shooting, I put up a Thursh 
of a kind I have not met with before, so shot it. I think it is 
undoubtedly a female of JPlanesticns ruficollis , the Red-tailed 
Thrush of Northern Asia. It was by itself. Length 9 inches ; 
irides dark brown ; bill yellow at base and gape, dusky at tip ; 
legs brovra ; upper parts dull brown, darkest on the tail and 
wings ; outer edges of wing-coverts whitish ; inner webs of tail- 
feathers (except two central ones), beneath the wings, the chiu, 
throat, breast, and flanks rufous ; throat and breast covered with 
dusky spots ; under tail-coverts rufous, with white margins ; 
streak over eye pale rufous ; ear-coverts and the head dull brown.” 

CVANOJDEBMA EBYTEBOPTEBUM (Blyth.). 

During May, 1877, near Kufila Kangsa, Perak, I shot two 
small birds which were creeping about on the ground in a patch 
of thick jungle. At the time I did not know what to make of 
them, but afterwards identified them as of this species. 

Top of head chestnut ; irides red-brown ; white superciliary 
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streak ; bare skin round the eyes pale yellowish green ; upper 
parts dull brown $ underparts white, with brown streaks on the 
breast ; legs flesh-colour ; basal half of the lower mandible yellow. 

Malacopterum magnum (Eyt.). 

A specimen from Gunong Pulai, Johor, shot 25th August, 
1879, a male, measured about 6 inches in length. Forehead 
chestnut; nape black; upper parts dull red-brown ; beneath glossy 
white ; dusky on the breast, 

Drymocataphus nigrtcapitatus (Eyt.). 

Gunong Puiai, Johor, 9th August, 1879. A male ; length 5 \ 
inches^ tarsus l T Vi crown and nape black ; most of plumage red- 
brown ; underparts bright rufous ; throat white ; cheeks ashy. 

Otocompsa aistalis (Horsf.). 

About the most common bird in the Straits, also very plentifully 
distributed throughout the Native States ; in the Singapore gardens, 
it simply swarms, and is easily known by the bright yellow feathers 
beneath its tail. It breeds during April and May. 

At Tanglin, Singapore, I found a nest in a road-side hedge ; 
it was carefully concealed, but within a few feet of passing car- 
riages. Tho eggs were white, blotched (but principally at the 
larger end) with red-brown. 

One I shot at Singapore, on 25th December, 1877, was 7 \ 
inches in length. Iridcs dark brown. A female which I shot 
at .Kuala Kangsa, Perak, on 23rd March, 1S77, was rather smaller 
than the above. 

They feed on insects, and have a rather pleasing song. 

Ixus PLUMOSUS (Bljth.). 

Late in September, 1879, I shot a pair of theso soft-plumaged 
Bulbuls in the low jungle bordering the sea-shore on Palau Batam, 
an island near Singapore. 

Microtarsus melanoleucus (Eyt.). 

Malacca. Description from the skin : — Length 7 inches. En- 
tirely black, except the wing-coverts, which are creamy white. 

rachypodius melanocepiialus (Gra.). The Fan -tailed Bulbul. 

I have specimens of this Bulbul from Malacca, and also shot 
several in Perak. 

In my note-book is ; — 
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“ Kuula Kangsa, 5th May, 1877 While estopping to 

get a cocoa-nut at a Malay’s hut, some three or four miles from 
camp, I shot a small Bulbul which was flitting about, near the top 
of a high tree. 

Otocompsa emeria (Linn.). 

I heard of one of these Bulbuls being shot in the Straits, but 
myself never even saw it there. In South China it is exceedingly 
plentiful : — * 

44 Hongkong, 16th May, 1878. This morning I caught three 
young Bulbuls on the grass plot behind my quarters. They 
could scarcely fly, evidently having but lately left their nest. 
Putting them in a cage outside my window, the old birds soon 
found them out and brought them food, but made a great fuss 
if I went near. All day . long they kept close to their young, 
and often settled within a few feet of me ; so I took down an 
exact description of them. Irides deep crimson ; bill black ; head, 
crest, moustache-streak, and band downside of neck jet-black ; 
cheeks white; upper parts brown; throat and xmderparts dull 
white; under tail-coverts bright crimson. They are common 
about the gardens in Hongkong. 

44 The young appear to be about a fortnight old, and are able 
to fly twenty or thirty yards. Their irides are dark brown, upper 
parts brown, underparts dull white, under tail-coverts chestnut ; 
length 4 inches. They have the white cheeks and dark erest of 
the mature bird.” 

Pkxllornis icterocephala. The Malayan Green Bulbul. 

By no means rare in the south of the peninsula — in fact, rather 
common in the country round Malacca ; but I seldom saw it in 
Perak. It is very like, but smaller than Blyth’s Fhyllornh 
jerdoni. 

Length 6J inches. Irides brown ; legs plumbeous ; upper parts 
grass-green, tinged on the nape with yellow; under-parts pale 
green ; chin and throat black ; maxillary streak (or rather spot) 
purple ; forehead and cheeks glossy yellow, fading into green on 
the back of the head ; inner webs of quills dusky ; shoulder-spot 
glossy azure blue ; tail bluish green.. 

Phxllornxs javehsis (Biyth.). The Green Bulbul 
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Though rather plentiful in Malacca collections, I only once 
myself shot this handsome bird, viz., during August, 1877, in 
Johor territory, at Bukit Kopong, about forty miles up the Moar 
river * While in the jungle, on the look-out for specimens, I saw 
a party of six or seven little green birds fluttering about the ends 
of the branches of a wild fruit-tree, and pecking at the blossoms. 
On shooting one it proved to be a most beautiful male Green 
Bulbul, in plumage exceedingly like P. icteroeephala, except that 
its maxillary streak of purple was considerably longer; and it was 
also a larger bird, being 8 inches in length. Throat and face 
black ; inner webs of wing-quills dusky ; rest of plumage bright 
green, with a golden gloss, pale beneath. 

The female is of duller plumage, is without the maxillary streak, 
and has the throat pale green instead of black. 

Ioea TYPHIA (Linn.). 

I shot a great number of these birds in Perak, and occa- 
sionally came across one in Singapore. At first I took them for 
immature specimens of Iora zeylonioa (Gm.), as they were all 
marked with black on the back and head, some very much so on 
the nape : but they varied a great deal in plumage ; one I shot 
during June, at Kuala Kangsa, a male, had scarcely any black 
on the head or back, hides white, legs and beak plumbeous, tail 
greenish yellow, with dusky tinge ; bnt I cannot help thinking 
that this bird was a female, and that I made some mistake in 
registering it as of the other sex. 

Another, a male, shot at Sayong, Perak, on 23rd February, 
had the nape almost entirely black, irides dark brown, and the 
tail jet-black slightly tinged at its tip with yellowish green. 
This bird was 5% inches in length ; outer edges of wing-feathers, 
and also the underparts, yellow', becoming orange on tbe throat 
# and breast ; wings black, barred with white, ends of the coverts 
white ; flanks covered with silky-white feathers. 

Perhaps both I typhia and I. zeylonioa are found in the penin- 
sula, 

IOEA VIEIDISSIMA. 

One 1 got at Malacca was about 5 inches in length ; plumage 
dull green, yellowish on the abdomen ; patch on eyes and the 
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outer edges of some of the wing-quills pale yellow ; wings black, 
tips of secondaries white, forming two parallel white bars across 
the wings ; tail black. 

Ibena Malay en sis. The Pairy Bluebird. 

This most richly coloured bird is fairy plentiful in the country 
round Mount Ophir, and is also found in Perak, Singapore, and 
on Penang Hill, but certainly cannot be put down as at all 
common. 

I fail to see the difference between the Malayan Bluebird 
and the Indian species, L puella ; but Jebdon, in his (< Birds of 
India,” says, “ A race from Malaya differs in having the under 
tail-coverts reaching to the end of the tail, whilst in the Indian 
bird they are never less than li inches short of the tail.” How- 
ever, I have before me five specimens— --four from Malacca, the 
other from P&rak ; and not one of them has the under tail-coverts 
extending to the end of the tail. They are shorter than the tail 
by f of an inch in each case. The following is the description of a 
male shot near Kampong Buaya, in Perak, during January, 1877 : — 

Length 10 inches; irides red; legs and beak black; upper 
parts and the under tail-coverts (the last f inch short of end 
of tail) beautiful glossy blue ; underparts, wings, and tail deep 
velvety black. 

A female from Malacca is of a dull blue colour, mottled on the 
head and hack with cobalt-bine ; under tail-coverts cobalt-blue. 

Obiolus xndicus. The Black-naped Indian Oriole. 

Though not uncommon in Malacca collections, I hut once 
myself shot one, an adult female, at Tangliu, Singapore, duringthe 
last week in September. It agreed exactly with Jebdon’s descrip- 
tion (“Birds of India,” vol. ii., p. 109), except that the secondaries 
were narrowly (not broadly) margined with pale yellow. Being 
a female, the golden back was slightly tinged with green. The 
beak was pinky flesh-colour. The stomach contained berries. 

Gopsychus mtjsto its (Baffi.). The Magpie-Bobin. 

A most appropriate name, it having the pied markings and 
quaint manners of the Magpie, and the pleasing song of the well- 
known Eobin Bed-breast. It swarms throughout the west of the 
peninsula, being found everywhere along the mangrove-girt coasts, 
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in the jungles of the interior, and about the roads and gardens of 
the Settlements, though certainly most plentiful in the neigbour- 
hoocl of civilization. It is a most pugnacious bird ; and I have 
seen them fighting together so determinedly as to allow themselves 
almost to be caught before they would separate. They breed 
during April and May. 

In my note-book is : — 

“ Kuala Kangsa, Perak, 23rd March, 1S77. To-day I got two 
new birds — tluit is, new to my collection — one of them a Magpie- 
Robin. When on the ground it reminded me forcibly of our 
English Magpie in miniature, the perky way it hopped along, 
hitting up its tail, bending back its head, and every now and then 
giving a pert bow, together with its black-and-white plumage, 
made the resemblance very noticeable.’’ 

The young have their plumage much mottled with rufous 
brown. The colours of the male are much darker than those of 
the female, 

Cercotrichas macruea (Grm). The Sharna. 

Justly celebrated for- its vocal powers; is found, though not 
plentifully, throughout the Straits. I got several specimens at 
, Malacca and one at Tanglin, Singapore, 

Orthoxomxjs riteicers (Less.). The Tailorbird. 

Common throughout the Straits, I shot it in Perak, also 
frequently saw it about the gardens in Singapore. It is a lively 
little bird, continually on the move, hopping from twig to twig, 
and uttering its loud shrill notes. 

This Tailorbird makes the same ingeniously constructed nest 
as the others of its kind. One of these, which I have before me, 
consists of a large leaf about 10 inches in length, of which the 
outer edges are drawn together and sewn with regular stitches, 
with what appear to he threads of tow or cocoa-nut fibre, pro- 
bably the latter. A bag is thus formed ; and its lower end is 
filled with fine bents and lined with fragments of cotton, making 
a soft receptacle for the eggs. A male shot at Tanglin, Singapore, 
on- 6th. September, 1879, was 5 inches in length, tarsus f ; beak 
fiesh-oolour below, -dusky above, from gape to tip T % ; irides clear 
pale brown ; head and tail mh chestnut ; beneath silky white; 
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tinged with buff on the flanks and ear- coverts ; upper parts gi r ej- 
brown, slightly tinged with yellowish green-; inner margins of 
wing-feathers buff. 

Cisticola cxmsiTANs (Frank!.). The Eantail Warbler. 

This tiny bird, identical with the Em*opean Fantail Warbler, is 
found throughout the Straits wherever there is open grass-country, 
or ground covered with scrub, particularly if it be low-lying and 
marshy. It is very plentiful in Singapore on those parts of the 
island where the jungle has been cleared and long “lalang ” grass 
sprung up, with hushes scattered here and there. In my notes 
is : — 

“Tanglin, Singapore, 8tli July, 1879. All this afternoon I 
was collecting small birds in the neighbourhood of Mount Echo — 
capital collecting-ground. Among the scrub bordering the paddy- 
fields, Grass Warblers, 0 \ cursitans , were very numerous. I 
watched one of them for a long time, at one moment clinging to 
the top of a grass-stalk and singing with low, feeble, but melodious 
notes, the next flitting with an ascending series of jerks high up into 
the air, and uttering its shrill cry, pittl jritt! yittU ropeated over 
and over again, then suddenly ceasing as the bird dropped like 
a stone straight down into the? grass. They soem to me to he 
exactly like the Eantail Warbler I knew so well in the Medi- 
terranean, and which bred plentifully on the marshy land near 
Gibraltar. Eggs I saw there were white, covered with small red 
specks ; hut they vary very much, if I remember rightly, some 
being of a uniform blue colour. 

“ .During July I found a nest among the hushes on the waste 
land bordering the rifle-range at Tanglin; it was a substantial 
domed structure, built almost on the ground, at the bottom of a 
tuft of reeds, with many of the stalks regularly woven into it. 
Though very well hidden, I found it by carefully watching the 
bird, which got very excited whenever I approached, and so consi- 
derably helped me in finding its nest, which, however, was then 
empty, and afterwards deserted, probably because I slightly moved 
it when feeling for the eggs.” 

Budytes flavlts (Linn.). 

I own to being much puzzled by the Wagtails, their plumage 
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varying so much acoording to age, sex, and the time of year. 

In September, 1877, I shot a Wagtail at Singapore, which I put 
down as of this species ( B , flavus ). It was a female, head and 
upper parts brown, tinged with yellowish green, wings dusky, 
outer edges of the coverts and secondaries greenish white, super- 
ciliaries white, beneath yellow, dusky on the breast and sides of 
neck. Then, again, during October and November, 1879, thousands 
of Wagtails assembled every morning at daybreak on our gravel 
parade-ground, an open, elevated space, and a very favourite 
resting-place for passing birds ; and these were most certainly 
migrating ; so tired were they that they would hardly get out of 
one’s way, much less be induced to % any distance ; besides they 
appeared only during October and November, generally in company 
with Plover, Pratincoles, and other migrants. 

All these I thought to be B . flavus, till Mr. Davison told me 
they were B. taivanus . During November they were exceedingly 
plentiful in the paddy-swamps near Mount Echo, Singapore, and 
fed in such close company with the Sand-pipers (Tot-anus glared a), 
that I obtained both birds at one shot. 

Corydalla malayensis (Eyt.). 

Commonly to be seen on meadow-land, also along the ridges in 
the paddy-fields. I shot specimens in Perak and Singapore, put- 
ting them down as the Indian species ( 0 . rufula , Vieill.) which 
they are exceedingly like ; in fact, my specimens answer exactly to 
Jerdon’s description of that bird (\ <£ Birds of India,” vii., part 1, 
page 232). 

Melanooiilora sultanea (Hoclgs.), The Yellow-crested Tit. 

I obtained this handsomely marked Tit in Malacca, also in Johor. 

Corytis enca (Horsf.). The Malay Crow. 

Mr. Davison tells me that this is the Common Jungle-Crow of 
the Malay States. I found it very plentiful in Perak, where it 
used to collect in great numbers and feed on the refuse from our 
camp ; often two or three of them would attack a Pariah Kite 
which had secured a piece of offal, and buffet him until he dropped 
his prize, which his pursuers then fought for among themselves. 

The way they collect in the course of a few minutes, when just 
before scarcely one is to be seen, is most strange. 
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One morning, I shot a crow just outside my hut at Ku&la Kang- 
sa, there not being half-a-dozen in sight at the time ; but almost at 
once they arrived in dozens, flocking in from all directions, and 
making such a clamour that for the rest of the morning my hut 
was simply uninhabitable. 1 suppose they were abusing me for 
having shot their comrade, or perhaps lamenting his death ; anyhow 
"the noise they made was intolerable. 

On the opposite side of the river, exactly in front of our camp, 
was a patch of cover some two or three acres in extent, where every 
evening at sunset hundreds of these birds used to assemble to 
^ roost; one of them I shot was 19£ inches in length, beak at front 
along culmen 2J, tarsus 2 inches ; irides very dark brown ; plumage 
black, glossed, particularly on the wings and upper parts, with pur- 
ple and green. 

PrxTrsMiratrs nnucor tubus (Temm.). 

On the 8th August, 1877, I shot a pair of these birds near Bukit 
Kopong, on the Moar river. Their very loud, clear notes attracted 
my attention. At the time I was rather puzzled as to their species ; 
their red eyes and the tuft at the base of the beak reminded me of 
the Drongo Shrikes, while the white markings of the wings gave 
them somewhat the appearance of exaggerated Magpie-robins. I 
also saw two which Mr. Davisok’s collector had shot in Johor. 

Calobnts chalybeius (Horsf.). 

This small Myna is very plentiful throughout the west of the 
peninsula; I obtained it in Perak and Malacca, and found it in 
Singapore during April and May. 

Late in September, 1879, with three friends, I landed on Pulau 
Nongsa to shoot Pigeons, which were said to be plentiful there. 
None of the large black and white Garpophaga licolor were even 
seen ; but we got several of the common green kind ( Osmotreron 
vermns) ; and the reports of our guns put up enormous flocks, 
regular clouds, of these Mynas : they had collected to roost among 
the hushes, with which the middle of the island was covered. 

Frightened by our shots, they swept backwards and forwards 
across the island, skimming over the trees at a great pace ; and 
once passing near, I fired into the thick of them, killing several, 
all in the uniform metallic-green plumage. 
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The following is from my notes : — 

“ Tanglin, Singapore, 1st April, 1879. When we were quartered 
here more than a year ago, the Spotless Starlings, as we call them, 
used to congregate in great numbers on the upper limbs of an 
enormous tree, dead and quite bare of all foliage, which stood a few 
hundred yards from our mess; this afternoon I found them as 
numerous there as formerly, and watched them building their nests, 
eaiTying straw and other soft materials into the holes in the upper 
parts of the tree-trunks, far out of reach, the lowest nest being at 
least a hundred feet from the ground, and the tree as smooth and 
branchless as the mast of a ship. 

“ I managed to shoot a couple of the birds, and dissected them. 
Hitherto I thought the dark ones of uniform metallic-green plu- 
mage were all males ; but on examining these I found this not to 
be the case, the ovaries being very conspicuous in the dark-colour- 
ed bird, while in the other, of grey mottled plumage, I detected 
the testes, though they were very small. Their stomachs contained 
seeds, vegetable substance, and the remains of caterpillars. 

“ Descriptions : — 

“ No . 1. A female, length inches, hides pale crimson, legs 
and beak black, plumage black, very richly glossed with metallic 
green, feathers of the neck very lanceolate. 

“ No . 2. A male (immature), length 8 inches, hides, legs, and 
beak as in female, plumage very slightly glossed with green, upper 
parts dusky, the feathers edged with grey, underparts greyish 
white, the feathers dashed with dark central streaks/’ 

Every year, about the end of July, these birds collect in great 
numbers among the trees in the gardens round the bungalows at 
Tauglin, to feed on the berries ; on 31st July, 1879, I shot several 
of them, some in the dark green, others in the dusky spotted plu- 
mage ; but the last were far the more plentiful. I think I am 
correct in putting down the birds of spotted plumage as young, 
both the sexes when adult assuming the uniform metallic-green 
plumage — and in saying that the hides of the immature birds are 
yellow, orange, or pink, increasing in intensity as the bird advances 
in age, until they become deep red in the fully-grown bird. . 

They assemble towards evening and roost in company, several 
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flocks often occupying the same clump of trees. .. 

Eulabes javaneksis (Osb.), The Hill-Myna. 

This Myna is found in PSrak, and in all the Straits Settlements ; 
the Malay name for it is an imitation of the peculiar notes it utters. 

“ Kuala Kangsa, Perak, 1st May, 1877. Near camp I noticed 
six large dark-coloured birds sitting on a conspicuous tree, utter- 
ing loud, clear cries ; so, creeping quietly through the jungle, I got 
within range and shot one. It proved to be a Hill-Myna in its 
colours and markings very like but larger than Gracula relicfiosa , 
Horsfield.” 

Ploceus baya (Blyth.), The Weaver -bird. 

Plentiful on Pulau Penang and the mainland ; but I rarely saw 
it on the island of Singapore. In Perak it is very common, 
breeding from Pebruary to June, hanging its long, bottle-shaped 
nest to the upper branches of trees, generally selecting one 
standing in some isolated position, such as the middle of a paddy- 
swamp. I noticed that, as a rule, they built in colonies ; and 
there was one near Kuala Kangsa where over twenty nests hung, 
like huge pears, from a single tree standing alone in an open 
swamp, through which one had to wade knee-deep before the 
nesting-place could be reached. 

On May 18, the birds were hard at work building ; and stand- 
ing motionless beneath the tree, I watched them for a long 
time. One nest, within fifteen or twenty feet of where I 
stood, appeared to be almost finished, even to the long, tubular 
entrance ; and I fancy the hen must bave seen sitting inside, as 
I did not see her at all, though the male worked away most 
industriously, weaving long pliant stems of grass into the body of 
the nest. 

Of this colony quite two thirds of the nests were of the bottle- 
shape, the remainder exactly like inverted baskets, suspended 
handle downwards. I cannot help thinking that these basket- 
shaped structures arc simply unfinished nests, perhaps the 
“ failures ” of young birds new to the work, which have been 
rejected as being in some way unsuitable, as they only require the 
open space on one side of the handle to be filled in (as the reposi- 
tory for the eggs) to make them complete. That they are built 
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specially for the accommodation of the male I do not believe, as, 
though I have watched attentively on several occasions, I never 
saw them used by either sex. 

I found the lumps of clay, which are stuck inside many of 
the nests, most frequently in those of the basket-shape, but can 
form no idea what they can he for. The theory mentioned, 
though not believed in, by Jerdoh, that the birds stick fire-flies 
on these lumps of mud, so as to light up the inside of the nest by 
night, is palpably far-fetched ; I never saw, or even heard of, the 
remains of fire-flies being found in the nests. In my book is the 
following note : — 

lt Kuala Kangsa, Perak, 6th March, 1877. "While Snipe-shoot- 
ing, I found two curious nests hanging from a tree, at a height 
of about ten feet from the ground; they were within a few inches 
of one another, in shape like two gigantic pears, but with 
different entrances, the smaller being open below like an inverted 
basket, complete even to the handle, and made of fresh, green 
grass, while the other, of dry brown material, though also entered 
from below, had a long funnel leading to a chamber, in which 
were four young featherless birds and an addled egg, the latter 

bout the size of a Linnet’s and white in colour. The tree on 
which the nests hung was alive with red ants, which most fiercely 
resented being disturbed.” 

During June I saw a large flock of Weaver-birds on some 
paddy-ground near Kuala Kangsa. They were flitting about, 
pecking at the grass-seeds, and continually twittering, as one 
sees Goldfinches doing among the thistles. The heads of the 
males were golden yellow. 

A young male which I shot on 16fch May, while in the act of 
weaving grass into its nest, was 5 inches in length, irides dark 
brown, legs flesh-colour, tarsus t 8 q inch, upper parts dull brown, 
the feathers margined with pale yellowish brown, top of head 
golden yellow, underparts dull white, throat and face blackish, 
breast and flanks rufous. Tho males have the head bright 
yellow during the breeding-season only; at other times both 
sexes have brown heads. 

MraiA maja (Linn.), 
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• This little white-headed Munia is very common throughout the 
west of the peninsula, including the islands of Penang and 
Singapore. When the grain is ripe it is to be seen in countless 
numbers in the paddy-fields. On being disturbed it rises with 
a feeble, twittering cry, the flocks whirling and twirling over the 
top of the paddy like clouds of dust on a road when the wind 
is blowing. It is commonly known in the Straits as the “ cigar 
bird ” — a capital name ; for, when flying, its white head, brown 
body, and small size give it very much the appearance of a cigar 
with the white ash on it. 

Mtoia atrtcapilla (VieilL). 

Common, though not so much so as M . maja. Like that species, 
it congregates in large flocks. My note-book says : — 

“Sayong, P6rak, 23rd May, 1877. To-day, on the low ground 
bordering Sayong Jheel, I shot several Munias out of a large 
flock which rose from the paddy. They are very like M. maja, 
except that they have the head black instead of white. 

“ One of these, a male, is inches in length, irides red- 
brown, beak plumbeous, head, neck, and upper part of breast 
black, upper tail-coverts golden-chestnut, rest of plumage chest- 
nut, becoming dusky on the tail ; its stomach contained a great 
many minute particles of quartz.’’ 

At first I thought this bird was Munia rulronigra , Hodgs., which 
it much resembles ; but that species lias the middle of the belly, 
the vent, and the under tail-coverts blade instead of chestnut. 

Munta ^utioauba (I-Iodgs.). 

By no means rare during the winter months, or more correctly 
during the N.E. monsoon : it keeps in small flocks and frequents 
scrubby ground, not breeding till late in May. 

Hear Tanglin, Singapore, on 29th July, I found a nest of this 
Munia, a large, oval mass of bents, built in the crown of a 
beetle* nut palm ; and the young birds, eight or ten in number, 
though perfectly able to fly away, were flitting about it ; so I shot 
four, in a variety of stages of plumage. The one most decidedly 
marked was a male : its wings and upper parts were dull brown, 
becoming whitish on the cheeks and chin, feathers of the back 
and scapulars pale- shafted, those of the breast, flanks, and upper 
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tail-eoverts very prettily marked with alternate crescents of white 
and brown, abdomen dull white, irides chocolate. 

The other three were similar to the above, but not so distinctly 
marked; two of them were almost without the crescentic markings 
on the breast and upper tail-coverts. 

All four were slightly under 4<| inches in length, and had the 
legs plumbeous. 

In April, 1877, I shot an adult male out of a party of eight 
which were flitting about some bushes on the banks of the Perak 
river. 

Breast clove-brown, the feathers edged and shafted with dusky 
white, abdomen dirty white, marked with dull brown, under tail- 
coverts brown. 

While flying, the bird’s white rump and pointed tail were very 
noticable. 

This species extends eastward to China. While I was stationed 
at Hongkong, in May, 1878, a pair of these Munlas built among 
the top branches of a bamboo-clump, over 20 feet from the ground, 
hut within two yards of my verandah ; the nest was a large domed 
mass of dry grass and reeds, and without any soft lining. 

Though apparently loosely put together, the nest and contents 
were quite unharmed by a gale which bent the bamboo almost 
to the ground; on 3rd June there were four eggs, pure white in 
colour, as are those of all Munias. 

Amadina oeyzivora (Linn.). The Java Sparrow. 

Found only in Singapore, where it is common, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of the Botanic Gardens at Tanglin. ** 

Not being met with on the mainland, I think Ihere can be 
little doubt that it has been introduced into Singapore. Pro- 
bably in the first instance it was confined in some of the aviaries 
in the Gardens, whence individuals having escaped have bred 
and firmly established their species on the island. 

They are very tame, frequenting the roads and feeding in com- 
pany with the common Sparrows (Passer montanm ). During 
July, 1879, two pairs had their nests under the eaves of our mess 
at Tanglin, and continually flew to and fro within a few feet of 
passers-by. 
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Passes, montanus (Linn.). 

The common and only Sparrow of the Straits and Malay 
peninsula. Its hahits are much the same as those of our English 
“bird ; like it, it frequents towns aud villages, and is rarely seen 
in the jungle at any distance from habitations. It swarms in all 
the Settlements, searching among the horse-dung for grain, after 
the manner of its European . brother, which, to a casual observer, 
it closely resembles. 

It builds its large, loosely put together nest of straw and other 
materials under the eaves of houses or in holes in walls, often oust- 
ing the ^ Javan Sparrow which may happen to have previously 
taken possession, as was the case with a pair which built under 
the roof of our mess-house. 

P. montanus extends eastward to China. In my notes I find : — 
“Hongkong, 1st Jan., 1879. All the Sparrows here appear to be 
of one species, the Mountain-Sparrow (P. montanus , Linn.). To- 
day one flew into my window ; so, putting it in a cage for an 
hour, I had a' good look at its markings, then let it fly away. 
It was in beautiful plumage. The white line passing round the 
back of the neck, and the black ear-patches, are the chief 
characteristics of the species ; and the chestnut markings seemed 
to me brighter than in the English P. domestic us . The sexes 
are alike.” 

Treron nipalensis (Hodgs.). 

I only once met with this Green Pigeon, at Ku&la Kangsa, 
and never saw it in any of the Malacca collections, so think it 
may safely be put down as rare. 

Treron capellei (Temm.) . 

One I got from Malacca measured about 15 inches in length ; 
plumage dull green, pale and bluish on the abdomen and fore- 
head, large patch on the breast bright orange, wing-quills and 
outer tail-feathers dark slate-colour, the latter tipped with bluish 
white, wing-coverts narrowly edged with yellow, under tail-coverts 
cinnamon. 

Osmotreron olax (Temm.). 

Mr. Davison told me lie found this Pigeon common in Singapore, 
but such was not my experience, as I scarcely ever w it there 
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while the larger species (0. verncms) was very abundant, 

Osmotreron vernans. The Green Pigeon. 

This handsome bird, the Green Pigeon of Europeans, the 
“ Punei ” of the Malays, is very plentiful throughout the country, 
particularly about the well- wooded islands to the south of the 
peninsula. 

Towards evening they have a regular “ flight,” dozens passing 
over the same spot night after night for about an hour before 
sunset, on their way to roost in some favourite clump of trees ; 
but if much fired at, after a few evenings they change their line. 

By waiting for them I have often had very good sport, shooting 
them as they passed overhead, generally in parties of froiS five to 
ten, but occasionally in large flocks. Their flight is veiy rapid ; 
and being thickly feathered, pretty straight shooting is necessary 
to bring them down, a stray pellet or two having but little effect, 
unless a vital part happens to he touched. 

There is a tree in the Straits bearing a large hard berry, of 
which the Green Pigeons are very fond; and when ripe, the 
birds collect in great numbers to feed on it. One of these fruit- 
hearing trees grew just outside our mess-house at Tanglin ; and 
by watching near it, we often got several shots in a very short 
space of time. In my notes I see that near this tree, on 10th 
September, 1879, u I shot nine in about twenty minutes ; nearly 
all were this year’s birds, and capital eating. The males had not 
fully assumed the beautiful orange breast, that part being only 
tinged and mottled with different most delicate shades of purple 
and orange. Their craws were full of berries.” 

Even these young birds, with comparatively tender skins, took 
a lot of shot. 

In Perak I found them breeding during March, among the 
bushes in the swampy valleys, making a small, flat, and loosely- 
put-together nest of dry twigs, usually at from 6 to 10 feet from 
the ground. The eggs were two in number, of a delicate pink 
colour, but white when blown. 

0. verncms is very like, but smaller than, the Indian species 
(0. bicincta ) ; the female is smaller and of duller plumage than 
the male, and wants the bright orange patch on the breast, which 
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in tho ease of tho males seeing to deepen in colour as the bird 
advances in age. 

OSMOTBEROJ* FULVIGOLLIS (Wagl.). 

I did not meet with this species, but saw specimens which had 
been shot by Mr. Davison’s collector in Johor. 

Carpophag-a -bnjba (Linn.). The Imperial Pigeon. 

This magnificent Pigeon, the Porgam” of the Malays, is plenti- 
ful throughout W estern Malaya, keeping in parties of from five 
to fifteen or twenty. 

It is not easily shot, being very wary and usually selecting the 
highest trees to perch on, often settling so high up as to be out of 
gun-shot. I got specimens in Perak, Larut, Malacca, Moar, Johor, 
Singapore, and the neighbouring isles. 

On 9th August, 1887., near Segamat, on the Moar river, I shot 
one while feeding on hard brown berries, in appearance rather like 
chestnuts, and of such a size as to make one wonder how the bird 
could possibly get them into its mouth. It was a female, length 
18 inches ; legs, irides, and nude orbits red ; hill slaty ; head, neck, 
and underparts delicate French grey; upper parts beautiful metallic 
shades of green and blue ; wing-quills dusky ; under tail-coverts 
chestnut. 

Another, which I shot at Sayong, a hundred miles up the P&rak 
river, was rather smaller than the above. 

Carpophag-a bicobor (Scop.). 

At certain seasons this large black-and-white Pigeon is not un- 
common among the wooded islands to the south of the Peninsula, 

During September and October, 1879, while stationed at Singa- 
pore, I heard that these birds were plentiful at Pulau Mongsa, 
Point Miriam, and Tanjong Surat. I made expeditions to those 
places, hut without success, not even seeing a single bird — though 
the natives were well acquainted with them and told me that some- 
times they came in great numbers to feed on jungle-fruit, even 
showing the particular trees. 

Turtur tig-rintjs (Temm.) Tho Spotted Dove. 

This Dove is exceedingly plentiful throghout the west of the pen- 
insula, where its plaintive cooing is ono of the most noticeable of 
bird-sounds, both away from civilization, and also in the gardens of 
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the Settlements. It is easily tamed, and a common cage-bird 
among the Malays. 

It appears to be almost identical with the Chinese Spotted Dove 
(T. chinemis ), which swarms throughout South China. I shot 
several on the mainland near Hongkong ; and the only difference I 
could see between them and the Malay race was that they were 
slightly larger, and had the under tail-coverts ash-grey instead o£ 
white. 

A male of the Chinese species, which I shot on the Kowloon 
Hills, near Hongkong, on 1st June, was 12f inches in length, irides 
dark brown, surrounded by an orange ring, legs dull scarlet. 

GnorsLiA stetata (Linn.). The Barred Ground-Dove. 

This miniature Turtle Dove seems to be rather uncommon in the 
wild, unfrequented parts of the peninsula, apparently preferring 
inhabited and cultivated districts. 

In Singapore it is common on the low, swampy ground, being 
particularly pentiful among the Chinamen’s gardens in the Mount- 
Echo, Cluny, and other well- watered valleys in the neighbourhood 
of Tanglin, where it probably breeds— not that I ever found a 
nest, but have shot the birds at all seasons. As a rule they keep 
in pairs, never associating in flocks ;at least such is my experience 

Throughout the Straits Settlements the Sand-Dove, as it is 
called locally, is much in request among the natives as a cage- 
bird, being easily tamed. I cannot say how it got its name of 
Sand-Dove, unless on account of its grey plumage, my Malay syce 
had one which, on his approaching its cage, expressed its deligth 
most demonstratively, fluttering its wings and cooing loudly, 
while a stranger made it wild with fear. 

Chalcophaps indica (Linn.). The Bronze-winged Dove. 

Apparently identical with the Indian bird. It is distributed 
throughout the west of the peninsula. I found it fairly plentiful 
in Perak, and while stationed there kept several in my aviary, 
where they throve on rice and Indian corn, in a short time becoming, 
very tame. 

On account of their beautiful plumage and the ease with which 
they are tamed, they are in considerable request as cage-birds, and 
And a ready sale in all the Settlements, 
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Among the Malays they go by the name of the “bodoh” (fool) 
Pigeon j and if the native account of the way they are caught be 
true, the name is well deserved. 

According to one of the Malacca bird-catchers, after having dis- 
covered a place frequented by these Doves, generally an open space 
near high jungle, he concealed himself in a small hut of boughs, and 
scattered rice on the ground all round him ; in a short time the birds 
flew down to feed on the grain, and settled so close to his hiding- 
place that, quietly putting out his hand, he was able to catch 
them one after another, the sudden and strange disappearance of 
one of their number not in the least alarming the others. 

Their note is a low cooing, 

Pawo muticus (Linn.). The Burmese Peafowl. 

Not uncommon in the north, but rarely met with in the 
southern half of the peninsula ; and though I saw a fine cock which 
had been shot at Cape Bomania, opposite the island of Singapore, 
it was probably only a straggler, possibly a bird which had 
escaped from captivity. Anyhow, with this exception, I never 
heard of a Peacock being obtained so far south. 

I believe they are plentiful in Kedah ; and near Kuala Kangsa, 
in Perak, I once saw, but was unable to shoot, two Peafowl. 

“7th May, 1877. This evening, at dusk, I was lying in wait, 
in a swampy ravine with steep jungly banks, for a large boar 
which frequented the place. 

“ Daylight had almost faded away ; and the stillness was broken 
only by the weird jungle-noises which commence as darkness 
comes on. In a few minutes more it would have been too dark 
to shoot; and I was just thinking of making a move, when 
close behind me a Peafowl uttered its wild and, under the 
circumstances, startling cries; and the next moment two large 
birds flew overhead, and settled among the trees on the opposite 
side of the ravine. At the same time I heard a rustling in the 
bushes, which was probably caused by the boar, warned by the 
Peafowls’ cries that all was not safe. 

“ Clambering up the sides of the ravine, I got within thirty 
yards of the birds 'before they rose, but, having only a rifle with 
me, was unable, in that light, to secure one. Still there was 
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very little doubt as to what they were.” 

Abgtjsa gigaoteits (Temm.). The Argus Pheasant. 

This magnificent bird cannot be rare in the interior of the 
country, as numbers are snared and brought into the Settlements 
by the Malays; but it is so shy, and frequents such dense 
jungle, that it is yery seldom seen. Personally I never saw it 
wild— though while in P6rak I had several brought alive to me 
by the natives, also when at Malacca I saw the skins of soxno 
which had been obtained near Mount Ophir. 

During January, 1S7 *7, I spent a few days in a boat on the 
upper reaches of the P6rak river, shooting and collecting. One 
afternoon, not very far from Kampong Senggang, I landed, and 
striking inland a few hundred yards, came to a small marsh, 
round its edges shooting a great many Golden a Plover ( Ohara - 
drius fulvus ), Lapwing (Lobivanellus otronnchalis) , and Snipe 
( Gallinago sienura) , 

While busy shooting, the banging of my gun attracted some 
Malays, who came to me, bringing with them a Crested Partridge 
( Eollulus roulroul) and a splendid male Argus Pheasant, both 
having been but lately snared, as the nooses were still hanging 
to their legs ; but its captors had spoiled the beauty of the 
latter by pulling out its long delicately-marked tail-feathers and 
sticking them in their head-handkerchiefs. Por 75 cents (about 
three shillings) I got both the birds, with a small monkey and 
wicker cage thrown in, the latter ingeniously made by splitting 
a bamboo and spreading the split pieces out into an extinguisher- 
shape. 

On getting back to Kudla Kangsa I turned the Pheasant into 
my aviary, where it did exceedingly well, becoming as tame as a 
barn-door fowl, and running to the door of the aviary when I ap- 
proached, to take food almost from my hand. On leaving the 
country I gave this bird to Mr. Htj an Low, ILB.M. Resident, and 
about two months later heard from him that twice it had escaped 
into the jungle and had been given up as lost, but on each occasion, 
after remaining away for about twenty-four hours, it had returned 
and walked into its cage. 

I think this incident worthy of: notice, ’having often heard that 
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the Argus Pheasant is very difficult to tame. 

Once or twice I received information that some of these Phea- 
sants had been shot ; but on investigation the birds always turned 
out to be Peacock-Pheasants ( Polyplectron licalcaratum) ; and I 
never heard of an Argus being obtained with the gun. 

Besides in P6rak, I got specimens from near Thaipeng, in IArut, 
and from Malacca — at the latter place a sovereign (5 dollars) being 
the regular charge for a skin. 

While in camp at Kuala Kangsa, we had Argus Pheasants cook- 
ed on several occasions, and found them capital eating. 

Pobyplectron bicalc aratum (Linn.). The Malayan Peacock- 
Pheasant. 

Not rare in the uninhabited parts of the Peninsula ; the natives 
snared and brought several to our camp at Kuala Kangsa, and 
told me that they were very plentiful about two days' journey 
further up the river. Those in my aviary never became tame, hid- 
ing directly any one approached ; but they throve remarkably well, 
feeding on rice and Indian corn. 

Alectroptiasis eryt iiropii th AX iMTJ s (Raffl.). The Rufous-tailed 
Pheasant. 

I had one of these Pheasants in my aviary at Kufila Kangsa ; 
it flourished and became fairly tamed. It fed on rice and Indian 
corn I got it from the native who had snared it. There were 
specimens in the Museum, also in the Botanic Gtardens at 
Singapore. 

Euplocamus vieilloti. The Fire-backed Pheasant. 

A magnificent bird, common in Perak, particularly towards the 
north. While at Kuala Kangsa, I had them frequently brought 
in by the Malays, and kept several, both males and females, in 
my aviary for several months. 

They did well in captivity, becoming tame, and feeding on boiled 
rice, plantains, jack-fruit, and Indian corn. 

[ To be continued . ] 


H. R. KELHAM, 
Captn 74tf/> Highlanders, 






MALAY PROVERBS. 


HEN commencing the publication of a collection of 
Malay proverbs in the first number of this Journal in 
1878, 1 took occasion to explain that the specimens then 
printed were exclusive of a large number which might 
be consulted by the curious in the pages of the Malay- 
Erench Dictionary of the Abbe Favre and the work of M. 
Klinxert. 5 * In order to make sure that I was not reprinting pro- 
verbs already published with explanations in French or Dutch by 
those authors, it was necessary to go carefully through their collec- 
tions, many of the proverbs in which I had myself collected inde- 
pendently before those works came to my knowledge. In the course 
of this occupation, all the examples given by M. Favre were copied 
and translated. The publication of the collection of proverbs which 
appeared in the first three numbers of the Journal of this Society 
having, I have reason to believe, created some interest in the 
subject, I venture to offer to the Society this earlier collection, 
many of the examples in which are, perhaps, in more general use 
than most of those formerly published, though they are not easily 
accessible to Malay students who may happen to he ignorant of 
French or Dutch. 

All the proverbs now published are to be found in the works 
of Favre and Klinxert, but I have departed, in many instances, 
from the explanations given by those commentators, and am res- 
ponsible for all that is here printed in small type. Some examples 
given by Favre as proverbs, but which are obviously merely 
rhetorical expressions or idiomatic phrases, are omitted. 

« The proverbs from the collection of Klinxert are distin- 
guished by the sign Kl. and reference numbers. The letter Jf. 
followed by* a numeral indicates a reference to my own collection 
of Malay proverbs published in this Journal in 1878-9. Eh, Ah. 
signifies u Hikayat Abdullah ” — a work by Abdullah bent Abdul 
Kadir, Munshi, from which many of these proverbs are taken. 

The order adopted is alphabetical. 

W. E. MAXWELL. 

*“Eenige Maleiscbe Spreekwoorden en Spreekwijzen, Yerzameld, Yex- 
taald en Opgehelderd ** door H, 0. Klinkert, 
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Ada gula adciA.dk sernut. 

u Where there is sugar, there are ants.” Kl. 63, 

Where food is’ to be got, or money to be made, there people will always 
congregate. 

Cf. Lalai chahari jniru. “ The fly seeks the sore. 11 Where the oarcaBo is, 
there will the eagles bo gathered together. 


^ Jy AiZ* plj>} (J^A if* <*i 




s ■£& 


Ada-kah ayer yang penoh dalam tong itu her Acochak me-lain-kun ayei ’ 
yang saAengah tong itu jug a yang herAcoclmk, 

“ Will water which fills a bucket shake about? It is the half- 
u filled bucket which is unsteady.” Kl. 79. Ilk. Ab. 108. 

Bealiy learned men make no noise, but only those who are moderately 
instructed. 

The proverb is more familiarly quoted as follows : — 

Jyer yangp&wh di-dalnm tong itu thtda her Aiodial^ meAuhi-ftan yangm - 
t eng ah tong j it ga* 


3 Sj/ isaj! a-j jt* pi tsJib’ t^\A 

Ada Ac ah deri-pada telaga yang jernih itu mcng-alir ayer yang keroh. 
“ Can muddy -water come from a clear well ? ” KL 5. 

1'rom a good man, nothing but good can proceed. Hk, Ab. 400. 


1 ^ Jj ** 

Acla-kah duri di-perAajani . 

“ Does one sharpen the thorns ? ” 

If a person Is thoroughly vicious already, what more is there to teach him 
in that line? * 


k\ ty h 

Ada-gun anjing itujikalau di-pukul saAcali-pun ber-ulang-ulang juga 
iya kapada tampat yang baniah tulang itu , 

° Notwithstanding blows, a dog will always come back to the 
“ place where there are plenty of bones.” 

One always comes back to where one's real interests lie. 
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0 fO CijjJ** £«»*£* A)1 <LJ>*3 

Ada-pun pipit itu sama pipit juga dan yang enggang sama enggang 

juga. 

" Sparrows with sparrows and hornbills with hornbills.” 

“Like to like.” 

Ada-pnn manikam itu jiJcalau di-jatoh-kan ha-dalam lembah-an 
sa-kali-pun ncischaya tiada ahan Mlang chaJiaya-nia . 
tl A precious stone, though it fall into the mire, does not therc- 
by lose its brilliancy.” Kh 1. Hk. Ah. 330. 

A man of good family and well-bred, though be should be reduced to 
poverty, will lose nothing of his natural nobility. 

S J'i iLi yC du < p> j j/t'j Ll <J^Ai 

Ada-pnn harimau itu di-takul-i orang uleh sebab gigi-nia makct 
jilealan tiada lagi gigi-nia apa-lcah di-talcut-lmx orang ale an dia. 

“ One fears tigers on account of their teeth, but if they have 
“no teeth left, why should men be afraid of them. 5 ’ Kl. 80. Hk. 
Ab. 308. 

Said of oppressors who are to be feared while they have power in their 
hands, but for whom one need not care onoe their power is gone. 

Not a proverb, but a quotation. 

9 J5J- 4# 

Ada-pun Ititam mat a itu dimanaJcan Inilih bcr-cherei dengan . 

puteh-nia. 

a The pupil of the eye cannot be separated from the white.” 
(/.<?., they move together, not independently). 

Said of things which though a complete contrast one to the other are never- 
theless necessary one to the other. A quotation. 

10 <Uj» aU cyfl-ilC i' cA> 

Arcing Ui i jihalau di-^msoh dengan ayer mawar xa-lali pun tiada 

alcan put At. 

a Charcoal even though it be washed with rose water, will not 

!{ become white.” Kl. 2. , 

r. ^yhat is bred in the bone will not come out of the flesh. ’ Sec M. Nos. <1 k t , 
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AsaUnia kuda itu kuda jug a dan Jcaldei itu lcaldei juga, 

“ A horse is by nature a horse and an ass is an aea.” Hk. Ab. 
178 , 

We are what nature makes us and cannot alter our personality, 

12 r /iif /ub a5v£i 

Angkat batang Jcahiar chaching gelang-gelang. 

“ On the log being lifted^ out come the worms gelang-gelang ” 
TO. 39. 

Ilnintelligible. Gelang-gelang is the name of an intestinal worm, 

13 J*-il 
Apa-bila ayer tenang jangan di-sangka tiada buaya . 

“ When water is still, do not imagine that there are no croco- 
diles.’” Kl. 85. 

When things appear calm, do not imagine that there is no possibility of dan- 
ger. Ne credos undam placidam non esse prof undam . 

14 *5^11 (j: J$G jjb ,JU Jj \j> df 

Apa-kaJi gum bulan terang dalam Imian jikalau dal am negri 

alang-hah baik-nia. 

u Why does the moon shine in the forest ? Were it not better 
“ that she should illuminate inhabited places ? ” K1. 7. 

Why go and do great things in a foreign country ? Would it not be better to 
do them in one’s own country for the benefit of friends and relations ? Bee M. 
No. 4. 


15 (jA ^ &Ai, JJo Ji h\ ij\ 

Apt itu pada tatJcala Icecjiil iyct itu lea wan apabila besar men-jadi 

lawan. 

“Fire when small is a friend, but when large it is an enemy. 5 ’ 
KL 81. Hk. Ab. 482. # 

This proverb comeB from the “Hikayat Abdullah." Abdullah was accus- 
tomed to mix with English people a good deal, and it is probable that he may have 
heard the saying “ Eire is a good servant but a bad master,” and put it into Malay. 
There is no allegorical meaning. This is a simple phrase or s tatement. 
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16 ^-jU J**! 

Ambil patunia buang-kan hampas*nia, 

" To take the sediment (flour of sago or tapioca) and throw 
“ away the refuse (fibre).” Kl. 84. 

To take out of a thing what is good and reject what is worthless. 

17 (J&b" j>1> £it oj;U /fesl 

TJntong sabut timbul , untong batn tinggalcm. 
il The lot of cocoa-nut fibre is to float, and the lot of a stone is 
“to sink.” Hk. Ab. 217. 

Bach one must take what chance and fortune send him. 


18 

Endah Tchahar deri rupa. 

“ The rumour is better than the reality.’ 1 Kl. 38. 

Said of something which has been oyer-rated by public report and which 
produces a feeling of disappointment when encountered for the first time. 

AnaTc-anah ilcan Icechil men-jadi malccm-an ihan yang besar-b osar* 
li Little fishes are the prey of large ones.” (Sajarah Malayn, 6.) 
The small are always at the mercy of the great. 

Anjing di-tepulc kapala men-jongkit ekor. 

“ If you pat a dog on the head, he wags his tail,” 

Take notice of an inferior, and he will be a thousand times fonder of you than 
you are of him. 

21 j+lj* Ai <3^ 

Anak Tcucliing men-jadi harimau . 

“ The kitten has become a tiger.” Hk. Ab. 440. 

A race which has improved, the descendants being superior to their ances- 
tors. 

The same figure reversed is used to describe degeneracy : — 

Main jikalau anak harimau men-jadi amh Mchj^g. “ It is a shamelul thing 
“ if ayoung tiger becomes a kitten. ” (Favbe su b voce “Knelt ing”) 
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22 Vji' yJ 

Ubar-uhar ayer-nia Ham, 

“Water in which { ubar-ubar 1 has been soaked will be blacks 
A man takos the character of his associates. (Marsden.) 

28 Jii) \jjPm p j$\ 

Orang mengantuk sorong-Ocan bant ah 
“ Pushing a pillow under the head of one who is sleepy/* 
Kl. 83. Hk. Ab. 3. 

Said of praise ox encouragement given to some one committed to a particu- 
lar line of conduct and which is therefore sure to please him. 

21 {*)*]?. cA* ^ v jy * j *j!j s 

Orang yang tanam pole oh nyior terJcadang- lea dang tier da mahan 
buah-nia, 

“ It sometimes happens that the man who plants the cocoa-nut 
u does not eat of its fruit.” Kl. 78. 

Said of some one who carries out some useful project, of which others reap 
the benefit. 


25 ^jU j 

Orang yang menunggu ptirigi itn bila-kah iga mail dahaga. 

“ Will the guardian of a well die of thirst ? ” KL. 28. 

Will a man who has the management of money allow himself to be short* 
ofit? 

Ukur baju di-badan sendiri. 

C{ To measure the jacket by one’s own body.” Kl. 41, 

To judge others by ourselves. To attribute evil motives, because we are 
ourselves bad. 

^ ^ Jj\ 

War dupukul jangan mail fcayu di-tang an gang an pat ah dan 
tanah pun jangan clinch at. 

u Let the snake % struck hut not killed, let not the stick in 
“ the hand be broken, or the ground he disturbed.” Kl. 41, * 
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Compare — 

Ramlut di-tar ikgwngmi putus tepong pun gang an terser ah. “If there is a 
“hair in flour, pull it out gently and gradually, not bo as to spill the flour.” 

Go about a thing with discretion. The Perak version of the proverb differs 
from this. There the natives say : — 

Menmli/ul ular liar niati, rumput gang an layu, tamhgangan leinbab, pemu- 
1ml gang an pat ah . 


28 

TJmpama anging mahan muntalunia. 

“ Like a dog which, eats what it has vomited.” 

A simile for stingy, miserly conduct. • 

TJmpama or ang champ ah bung a di-balas champah tahi, 
iv Like one who throws a flower and receives dirt in return.” 

A benefit recompensed by ingratitude. 

TJmpama or ang memelihara-Jcan diri-nia dalam mrang lebali. 

“ Like the way in which a man protects himself in a bee’s 
u nest.” 

(Livre de Lecture, No. 7, p. 95.) 

31 L 

TJmpama ayer di-genggam taHiris . 

(i Like grasping water without letting it slip through the 
“ fingers.” Kl. 169. 

A simile to denote the extreme of stinginess, 

32 ■ Jfcl* *[# 

TJmpama buah hapayang di-mahan mabuk diJbuang say mg . 
“Like the hapayang fruit, which Btupefies if it is eaten and 
“ which it seems a pity to throw away.” KL 82. 

Pretty but useless. 

The Perak version has pahit (bitter) for mabnh 
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33 (J^* - ^ P bi /. ^ 

XJmpama kasih alcan bung a $a-chepir ter-buang lunga sa-kalci. 
a To throw away one flower in order to get a dish-full.” 

A little thing must be sacrificed to a great one. 

(Livre de Lecture, No. 7, p. 95.) 

The reverse is m ore easily intelligible 

Sayang-kan bungee sa-kaJci ber-buctng bunga sa-chepir. 

34 ljIjIj lj>Jo \ 

TJmpama Jcasturi bar ana bau-nia maka hilang niawa-nia, 

“ Like the musk-deer which for the sake of its scent loses its 
“life” 

Of. Mati rvsa kamm jijal^ mati luiumg karana bunyi . M. 301. 

35 ^yf 4 ] 

CJj'sUj ^Lo 

} Umpama Jcijang di-rantei dengan raniei amas jihalau iya Upas lari 
jug a iya Jcct-liutan malcan rumpui. 

“ Like a deer fastened with a gold chain, if he is let loose he is 
“ off to the forest to eat grass.” 

No one can abandon bis natural disposition. Of. M. 6. 

“ Chassez le natural, il revient au galop I ” (Best otjches.) 

36 

Upas ler-hulam rachun . 

“One poison mixed with another,’’ 

or 

Kachubong ler-hulam ganja. 
lt One intoxicating drug mixed with another.” 

One evil or misfortune brings another. 

“Misfortunes never come singly.” Cf. Zagijatoh hrgi di-timpa tangga, 
“Not only tumbled down, buthitthe stairs into the bargain.” 

Onia menierah-Jcan dm. 
a The camel resigns itself [to the load],” 

Cf . “ To kiss the rod,” 
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38 jpJ 

Itilc di-ajar he-renang. 

“The duck is taught to swim/’ KL 77. 

“ To teach, one’s grandmother,’’ &o. 

Cf. Javanese. Behvh di-nimilt nyelanyi. 

Ayer duteteilc iiadet alcan pnius. 

“ Water cut will not split.” Kl. 49. 

Quarrels between married people, or between relations and friends, are not 
of long* duration. 

Another version of the proverb is ; — 

Ta'ltan ayer di-parang putm* 

There is a Hindustani proverb nearly identical with it : — 

Lath i -se pan i juda null in hot a . “Water isnot to be divided with a stick,'’ 
(See Journal, Straits Branch, K. A. S„ No. 8, p. 48.) 

40 ''“-*3 <jA*-**> 

Ayer senna ayer Jcclalc men-jaeli satu s am pah itn In-tepi jug a. 

“ Water will mingle with water and become one, but the scum 
“ goes to the side all the same.” KL 57. 

The great mix with the great and as a consequence the humble are put on 
one side, 

41 ^ fej p>J 

Ay am put eh ierhang slang . 

“ A white fowl which flies by day.” 

See M, 1 0 and 1 7. 


42 AiU- Sdj f-p 

Barancf ter-genggem jatoh tcr-lepas, 

;t That which was within the grasp falls released.” KL 93. 

What we thought we held safely eludes the grasp. 

An idiomatic phrase quoted when some misfortune occurs in an unexpect- 
ed quarter, c.g., the death of achild, ortlic faithlessness of a lover. 

JBarang siapa here/ n l many many let da pat ivtda he rami mr-lnwan jay a. 

“ He who ventures to threaten should also be bold enough io 
“fight” KL 88. 
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« To make good one’s word.” 

Klinkert andWAVRE hare meng-ama ng-amang. Marsden gives the 
word amang. In Perak the word is mangmang* Cf. M. 253. 

Barang sin-pa meng-gali bhang iyajnga ter -pro sole Jca-dalam-nia. 

u Whosoever digs a pit he shall fall into it himself.” Kl. 02. 
Hk. Ah. 165. 

He who lays a snare for his neighbour will probably suffer for it. Of. 
Proverbs, XXVI, 27. 

See Journal, Straits Branch, R. A. S., No. 8, p. 40. 


45 


Bagei tandtcJc her-sendi get ding, 
“ Like horn set with ivory.” KL 163. 

An unequal match. 


4c \j*-i 

Balik helalcang lain hichara. 

“ Behind the back another style of language.” Kl. 87. 

Said of false friends who say one thing to a man’s face and another be- 
hind his back. 


47 a&U. /u liibUk jjU (istab 

JlaiJc mati dengan nama yang laik jangan liidup dengan nama 
yang j alt at. 

“ It is better to die with a good name than to live with a had 
« one.” (Hang Tuah, 89.) Cf. M. 230. 


48 


O/J pAU-ft CjU Cjp i $\j) 


Ber-apa herat mata memandang her at jug a halm memikul. 

“ Seemingly heavy to the eyes which look at it, hut really 
“ heavy to the shoulders which have to carry it.” Kl. 58. 

A thing may seem easy enough 1 to the looker on or to one who volunteers 
advice, though it may be quite the reverse for the man who has to perform it, 
The man who has to do a thing knows his own business best. 
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49 i * l-^a.1 b\ j£b jbj j uJ]^ 

Ber-apa tinggi ierbang bangau itn akhir-nia king gap iya 
di-belakang kerbau jug a, 

“ However lofty may be the flight of the white paddy-bird, it 
“ settles on the buffalo’s back after all.” Kl. 91. Hk. Ab. 108. 

However long* we may live in the world and however lofty our station, we 
must die in the end. 

Ber-apa panjang lunjur bagitu-lah salimut. 

“ According to the length of the body, so must the length of 
“ the sheet be.” KL 71. 

A man’s actions should be in accordance with his state in life. “ Out your 
“coat according’ to your cloth.” 

Cf. Hindustani. Jitui chadar utna paum phailam. “ Stretch your legs 
according to the length of your blanket.” (Journal, Straits Branch, R, A.S., 
No. 3, p. 50.) 

51 JjL ojSl? jlU 
Berdni main talent mati. 

“ Beady to face shame, but fearful of death.” Kl. 94. 

Said of those who prefer to suffer dishonour than to expose themselves to 
the inconveniences attending the defence of truth and right. 

The converse also holds good : — 

Bh'cim mati tahut main . 

52 </■» 

Ber-bunyi batu ber-bunyi-lah dia. 

“When a stone speaks so will he.” Hk. Ab. 123. 

Said of a person caught in the commission of an offence and who has no 
answer to make. 

53 i— 

Ber-pikir-hcm dnsun-nia itualam ini dan bilalang di-sanglca-nia lang. 

“ To think that ' one’s village is the whole world and to take 
* grasshoppers for eagles.” Kl. 86. 

54 jy 
Ber-gilir ka-buriUan. 

“ To wear ship.” 

A nautical term, not a proverb. 

Favre has misunderstood Marsden, from whom he takes the phrase. 
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imJSJi* j> i> * 


Bangkei (fctjah htlih-kali didutup deny cm hj/int . 
“ Can a dead elephant be covered over with a sieve ? ” 
Can an important matter he kept secret ? Cf . M. 1 7 1 . 


Kl 47. 


50 

Bayd-mana pohon tidalc-lrui tmnbang di-pa nab luililintar sabuh 
balmy ku lit a da di-la tang -nia. 

u Wliy should not a tree fall when struck by lightning be- 
“ cause there is a double bark on the trunk of it? ” KL 152. 


57 3lJj, 3 ^ eWQ 

Bayci-mana Jtari tadiujan katakhetony di-dalam telaga ber-ttriuk 

sad ala. 

i( -How is it that it does not rain since the frogs in the well arc 
“ croaking incessantly ? 55 KL 151. See inf. S3. 

53 <uib ji^a. £j\s ptfii 

B dak any parang layi jikalau dUasah naschaya tajam. 

Whet the back ol a hill-hook, and it will become sharp,” 
KL 54. 

A fool may be made useful if he be sufficiently instructed and polished. 

59 (*A 

Belum dudnk her dun fir dahulu . 

^ ‘ lo stretch out the legs before having sat down. 5 ’ Kl. 183. 

To spend money not yet received. To count one’s chickens before they are 
hatched. 

- Often quoted in this form : — 

bic-lfcluin (lit dub & adult din bcr-lunjuv . 

^ J ^ ^ «b 3L £Zj 

Bulking didang it dapat did Hang arang di-muka tiada sedan, 

“ IIe cau coullt tUe stars in the sky, but is not conscious of the 
“ smut on bis face.” Kl. 73. 

lo see the faults of others while remaining' blind to one's own. 
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01 (jj 9 <jd " 5 ci? 9 

B nay an pun di-gonehang ariah pun di-chobit. 

“ To rock the cradle and pinch the baby at the same time.” . 
Kl 70. 

To work both. ways. To take the part of one man openly, while secretly en- 
couraging his adversary. 

(52 2c 1 j$b\j (j;\ Aftal l o^AAa <ljj* P 

Budak-budak monyet mcndapat bunga ada-kah iya iahu alcan 
faidcth bung a itu, 

‘‘When young monkeys get hold of flowers, do they know the 
“ use of them P ” Kl. 90, 

Sapcrti monyet dapat bunga, is the proverb, Hk. Ab. 108. The quotation 
above is only an application of it. 

The simile is applied proverbially when ignorant persons get hold of some- 
thing they don't understand the beauty or value of and soon spoil it. 

63 ^ h\ ^ 'rjA 

JBurong ejagah itu jihalau di-mandi-han dengan ayer onawar tiada 
ciJcan men-jadi put eh bulu-nia, 

« You may wash the crow with rose-water, but its feathers 

“ won’t become white.” Hk. Ab. 124. 

Cf . Arcing itu jihalau di-basoh dengan ayer mcmar m-hali-jmn tiada akan 
put eh, Supra, No. 10. Of. “Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leo- 
“pardhis spots?” 

Bunga-nia di-sunting-han panghal-nia di-tendang-lmn. 

« The flower is worn in the ear, hut the stalk is cast aside.” 

Cf. Bunga di-petile perdu di-tendang , M. 22. 

Favre has di-berah-han instead of di-tendangdian, but I have thought the 
latter preferable. 

65 ojB feW *£ 

Buah onembachang buroh Imlit-nia. 

“The horse-mango has an ugly rind.” 

It does not follow that a rough exterior implies a valueless interior. An 
excellent man may have a homely appearance. 

The imohang , hachang , ambaohang or membachang Qnangifcrafcetidcc) i* a 
fruit much liked by Malays as a Milam, or condiment. 
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66 ,*1^ 

Bilal ang telah men-jadi halang. 

“The grasshopper has become an eagle.” KL 89. Hk, Ab. 4. 
A simile used by Abdullah — not a proverb. 

Cf. No. 21. — Anah kv eking men-jadi harimau, 

Pijat-pijat men-jadi kora-kora. 

Chacking men-jadi ntar naga. 


67 Jljso ^ 

Bahasa itu tiada di-fual atau di-belL 
“ Politeness is not sold or bought.” KL 22, 

“ Civility costs nothing.” 

68 j y& 

Tabur big an di-aim tasilc tiada alcctn tumbnh , 
u Grain sown on the surface of a lake is not likely to grow.” 
KL 8. ' w 

To do good to those who cannot appreciate benefits is loss of time. 

Cf. Pmipal-kmpanr Ai-awcur UcUn tiada ahan lehat, “You may dab 
“ sand on a slippery bamboo, but it won’t stick. ” 

You may lavish good advice and counsel on a fool, but it is a fruitless opera- 
tion. 

Bijan, Sesamum Indicum=Z^«. Klinkert has biji-cm, seeds, apparent- 
ly for liji-biji-an. 


69 *V h 

Tang cm gang chelaka Jcarja jatoh. 
u In an unlucky hand everything fails.” KL 100. 

Tavre’s explanation is not lucid. 

No secondary meaning, Not a proverb. 

70 AJ ) V 

Talcibt titelc lalu tump ah. 

“ From fear of losing a drop the whole is spilt.” Kl. 36. 
Excessive caution, is not always the wisest policy and may defeat its own ob- 
ject. “Nothing venture nothing win.” See M, 223. 
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Talcut-lcan foma di-buang-han Tcain deri ladan. 
u Out of fear of vermin, to throw away the clothes one is 
“wearing.” Kl. 20. 

To sacrifice something important through magnifying some trifling danger 

72 L 1^**1 /U 

Tali yang tiga lembar itu id* suwang-suwang put us, 

“ A rope of three strands cannot he easily broken. ” 
Kl. 97. 

Union is strength. 

73 * jkli 

TaLu mahan tahu simpan. 

“ As you know how to eat, know also how to save.” KL 75. 

A maxim enjoining secrecy. The prudent sinner holds his or her tongue. 
Often quoted in a pantun : — 

Anak ikan di-makan ikan 
Anak sia di-dalam tuar 
Tahu makan tahn ber-simpan 
Rahusia janganbahagi kaluar. 

74 

Tebal leulit mulca. 

“The skin of the face is thick.” 

Brazen-faced, shameless. An idiom only ; not a proverb. Favbe takes it 
from a Singapore work, “ Jlahayat Duma." (1S55), p. 168. 

75 tab 

TepuJc da da tanya saliva . 

a Strike the breast and examine the body.” 

“ Look before you leap.” Think over an undertaking thoroughly before 
embarking on it. {Litre de Lecture , No. 7, p. 95.) 

70 j*Ld my 

Tepnng-nia pun iya malm Imeft-nia pun iya malm. 

He wants both the flour and the cake.” 

Unreasonable expectations. To want to eat the cake and have it too, 
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Te-lentang ler4si ayer 1e4iharap ler-isi tan ah. 

“ Turned up filled with water, turned clown filled with earth.” 

Kl. 173. 

Favre has quite misunderstood this phrase, which is not a proverb, but an 
imprecation. ' The context would be something of this sort: — “If I fail in my 
“engagement may my fate be that of the cocoa-nut shell ( super! i tamp ur any 
“ irhig), may I hold water when turned up and earth when turned down,” that 
is “ may I never have any luck, but live in misery/' 

Similar imprecations are : — 

Ka-gmong tcCdapat any in hsAwah tiCdapui ayer. “May I (or he) ascend 
“mountains and get no wind, and descend into the valleys and get no water." 

And — 

'Su'perti m'polwn hayn di-baivah tiada ber-ahar di-atas find a bcr-pucholt di- 
tmgah-tengak dl-gereU Itumbang . “May I (or he) be like atree with no roots bo- 
“low and no shoots above and- of which the trunk hasbeen bored into by insects 
“(?. e.y an orphan, childless and diseased)/’ 

This recalls the fearful curse in the Psalms : “ May his children be father- 
less and his wife a widow,” etc. 

78 oU 

Telunjulc men-chu clinic mat a. 

“ The fore-finger pierces the eye.” I\l. M 

One from whom help was expected turns against us. 

See Pa gar maltan padi. M. 115. * 

79 j{) ^Jj* 

Tdan lain. 

“To swallow stones,” 

An idiom, not a proverb. 

To keep a thing dark, e, g., to find something which a person has dropped 
and to hold one’s tongue about it. 

Favre translates this idiefm by “Filer doux” to “give in ” or “sing* small." 

Of. Telan barn . “ To swallow red-hot embers. ’ 5 

Raid of a person who is not r articular what he eats— the clean or the un- 
clean. 

80 t 

Tembolc leering. 

“A dry wall” * 

Said of a grasping, avaricious man. (Favre.) 

Not a proverb. The idiom is not known to me, but belahiuy Urhtg is a 
common expression. See M. 134, 

* 



WAT, AT TU0TEUT5S, 




SI ci >ib $ 

Tolah-ican tangga It aid ber-ayun. 

“ Kick away the ladder and the legs are left swinging.” Kl. 

For explanation, see M. 43, 

82 uJj c> c)b j 

Tin da rotan , altar pun bcr-guna, 

u When there is no rattan, one must use Hanes." KL 98. Ilk. 
Ab. 163. 

In default of the right thing, one must he content with a substitute. - 
Of. “ Half aloaf is better than no bread." See M. 230. 


S3 '} ^ Jld** JJ^t*** ^ 

Tin da sebab ay am sa-ekor meng-tahu-i Itari suing. 

{i It is not by one wretched fowl that we learn that it is day- 


“light.” Kl. 95* 

The cock need not flatter himself that the world would not know it was 
day but for him. 

Said of a busy-body who imagines that important events are due to him 


alone. 


Tiada makan nangka-nia maka kena getah-nia. 
ci Without having eaten the jack-fruit, he is smeared with its 
" sticky juice.” KL 99. 

Of. Sa-orang malum nangka sa-vata he-mc grtah-niu. “ One man eats the 
“jack-fruit and all the rest are smeared with its juice." 

Quoted when a man gets into trouble without having partaken in the profits 
of an enterprise ; or, where a whole family or community suffers suspicion or pun- 
ishment through some misdeed from which only one of its members has derived 
any advantage, 

85 

Tidak ter-bawa sekam. 

“ Unable to carry chaff.” 

A sneer at laziness— u You are too lazy to carry self am .even.” A similar idiom 
in : JUrat mhu, or pukei g&ang sampei silt a. “ Y on can’t lift your arm " or u 1 on 
“have gob bangles up to the elbows, 
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86 iy>J a)j1 lJ&a* aIUUJ h\ J&y* jJb jS!iUj aUj jfy ruiJ 

Tiap-tiap lain yang acla ber-gplih sa-lalu dalam sungei itu 
tiada-lah di-hinggap uleh Imiut ahan dip. 

(t Moss does not attach itself to stones which, are continually 
a rolling in a river.” El. 96, 

This is suspiciously like a translation of the common English proverb : “A 
“rolling stone gathers no moss.” 

A genuine Malay maxim, which nearly approaches it in meaning, is: Men- 
chaharijangm Imcha. “When seeking your livelihood don't jump from one 

“thing to another.” 

* 

A 

Tiap-tiap busuh iiu meruap jug a, 

“ Every kind of lilth gives out a smell.” Kl. 46. 

Everything had is discovered by means of itself, 

A more proverbial phrase is: Banghei tiada fat-Uhufaui busnlt-nta her -bay. 
“The carcase is unseen, but its putridity is smelt.” 

88 1 —^ 8 *** 

Jangan di-genggam sa-perti bara rasa hang at di-lepas-lcan. 

“ Don’t take it up as one does a hot coal, only to drop it when 
“it begins to hurt.” Kl. 45. 

Do not undertake a thing because it seems easy, to abandon it later when 
difficulties appear. 

The proverb as quoted above is an admonitory form. In its simple form 
it is only descriptive : Genggam , genggam bar a, ram lain gut didepasdtan, 

89 Jo j\) s^L. 

* Jauh ban lunga delicti hem tahi. 

“ From afar the smell is that of flowers, when close it is that 
“ of filth.” 

Distance lends enchantment. Friends separated are most affectionate in 
their letters, but when they are within reach they are liable to quarrel, 

90 

Jilca harbau dUpegang orang tali-niajika mamma di-pegang 
mulut-nia. 

u Men hold a buffalo by a cord, a man by bis word.” 

Different people are treated in different ways, 
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91 aL? 

Jilcalau ulav meniusur alcar tidcth ahan hilang bisa-nia. 

“If a snake creeps round a roof, it does not thereby lose its 
“ venom.” Hk. Ab. 76, 108. 

A great man may be courteous to those in humble position without los' 
ing caste, 

92 up *■— 

Jihalau ber-apa baniah pun anjing menyalah buhit buUJi-Jcali runtok 
“ Though any number of dogs should bark, will the hill fall?” 
Kl. 102. Hk. Ab. 163. 

The clamour of the ignorant will have no effect on a wise man, who is not 
to be moved by noise. 

93 t -sU* 

JiJcalau tiada dap at di-baih-i Jcetapi jangan di-pech ah-lcan. 

“ Although you may not be able to mend it, you need not 
tc smash it up altogether.” KL 101. 


94 Up li 

Jilcalau di-liulu ayer-nia her oh tiada dapat tiada di-MUr-nia pun 

heroli jug a. 

u If water is turbid at the source, it will certainly be the same 
“ lower down.” Kl. 105. (MaJcoia SagalaBaja-Raja , p, 76. K. yak 
Eysikga’s Edn., Batavia, 1827.) 

As a man’s parentage is, so is his own character likely to be. 


95 




Jilcalau hasih ahan padi buang-lali ahan rumput 
u If you value your corn, pluck out the grass.” 
Sacrifice the useless to the useful. 


96 jju 2j\ OjV P- ojV ^11 A j£\ cyW-jlC 

Jihalau sa-chawan ayer tawar di-buang-Jcan ha-dalam laut bulihJtali 
ayer laut itu men-jadi tawar. 

<c If a cup of fresh water he poured into the sea, will it thereby 
“become fresh.” Kl. 21. 

Anything hopelessly bad is not to be cured by a mild remedy. 
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97 Ojj* 5 . j ijbj V (J^b ji ^ ^jSbjii^f 

Jikalcm sa-pohon hay a Ian talc akctr-nia latji tegoh apa-lcah 
. ? di- talc ut * lean rib at. 

“If a limber-tree has many roots and is firm, why should the 
u tempest be dreaded/ 5 IQ. 103, Hk. Ah, 163. 

A man who through his family connections has many friends and followers 
and who is himself a man of strength of character, can afford to face all ordinary 
political storms. 

98 (j?*’*' 4 

JHcalau menampi jangan tmvpah padi-nla. 
u If you are winnowing, take care that the grain does not go 
“ away with the cliaff, 55 EX 106. 

A general injunction to caution in performing any duty. 


Jaal snira bP.li mastuli , 

<c To sell silk and buy a better stuff.” (Marsdux). 

To improve one’s position. To get rid of the worse and got the better, c, y., 
to put away a concubine and take a wife. 

I have ventured to reverse Marsden’s interpretation. 


100 




Julian jiiga gang mengenal manilcan. 

“ It is the jeweller who can tell a gem ” Kl. 10 L. Hk. Ah, 3. 

Every one knows his own trade best. 

Compare the Hindustani proverb ; — 

“ Julian juhar pachane.” 

See Journal (Straits Branch) It. -A. >% Ko, 3, p. d8. 


101 ^ Jj ' A**U. 

Chaching men-jadi ular nag a. 
t( The worm has become a dragon. 55 Hk, Ab. 4. 
figurative expression used of the growth of Singapore in the 
Abdullah, 5 See supra Xos. 2 1 and 66. 


‘Hakayat 
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102 eA^ o^Smj pj£jL»- 

Chang gong saperii antan di-ch ungJci 7- lean duri . 

“ Unsuitable, like using a pestle to pick out a thorn.” Hk, 
Ab. 131. 

A needle of course is the proper instrument. 

This proverb has been misconstrued by Fa van, who has translated chang* 
gong (incompatible) f as “ marvellous” and has mistaken antan , a “pestle ” or 
u vice-g) winder," for intern “ a diamond.” See Ms Dictionary suh voce u clvungkilP 
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Cl h obit p aha Jciri paha Icanan salcii . 

If the loft thigh is pinched the right will also feci the pain.” 

See M. No. 59. 


Daun-nia jatoh melayang buah~nia jcCioh Jca-panyhal. 
u The leaf falls off and is carried away by the wind, but the 
“fruit falls at the foot of the tree.” Kl. 20. 

The worthless disappears and is forgotten, but that which is substantial 
remains. 

105 (j* Ur* 

Di-biiat dengan Icarana Allah menjadi murha Allah . 

“ Doue for the sake of God, yet provoking the anger of God.” 
K1. 37. 

. The above is the version given by Favbe, but the popular version is : — 
Di-buat dengan liar ana Allah mcn-jadi Ttaranci olah (pretence). 

Done with good intentions, hut found fault with by others who attribute 
wrong motives. 


106 

# 

Di-iatang saperii minyaTc yang penoh . Kl. 69. 

“ Carried on the hand, like a vessel full oil ” 

Sha.'ir BidasarU 101. 

Watched over tenderly and treated with great care, e.g., a favourite child. 
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107 ffiJj* 1S5^ J-ayV 'J** 

Di-tepuk ay nr di dulang fer -per chile mulca sindiri juga. 

“ Strike water in a plate with the flat of your hand and it will 
£< fly up in your face.” IO. 40. 

If you publish the faults of your relations, the shame will recoil on your- 
self. 

Of. Malm-kali orany meng-livjan-kan garam-nia. M. 170. 

108 /tla> a)j$T gifc ±\J Isujs 

Di-tcmjpat tiada Tialang kata bilalang aJcu-lah halang . 

“ Where there are no eagles, the grasshoppers say we are 
“ eagles.” Kl. 107. Hk. Ab. 168. 

“ in the kingdom of the blind, the one-eyed is king.” J ournal (Straits Branch) 
E. A. S M No. B, p, 49. 

109 g jji \>y? c 
Dengar-kan clieritra burong analo di-pangku di-lepas-kan . 

“ She listens to the tale of a bird and puts down the child 
“ from her lap.” KL 111. 

Feminine misconduct. 

Cf. M. No, 286. 

110 (j Ojfli 
Di-genggam tahut mail di-lepas-lcan tahut terbang. 

“ Grasped, one fears it may die ,* released, one fears it may fly 
“away.” Kl. 61. 

Something that one dares not keep for fear of injury to it, and yet is loath 
to give up, not wishing to lose it altogether. 

111 p A+J J ij&J 

Dahulu timah saharang best. 

“ Formerly tin, now iron.” Kl. 112. 

Cf. Dalmla intan saharang jadi batu blanda. “ Once a diamond, now 
“chalk.” Formerly honoured, now sunk into insignificance. 

112 ♦ g Sjba JjlT oA* j 

Dwduh saperti hatalc di-lawah tamp wrong. 

“ Sitting like a frog underneath a cocoa-nut shell.” Kl. 110. 
Hk. Ab, 426. 
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Said of one who is m difficulties out of which he does not see the way. 

J+lj* oi^jU 

Dudulc saperii Touching me-loinpctt sapcrti havimaUi 
u Crouches like a cat, and leaps like a tiger. KX 17, 

A quiet person may come out on occasion and shew plenty of spirit. 

Bosalc hawctng dUtimpa jembaJc 
u Onions are ruined when pressed down b y their stalks. 5 ’ 
dhe illustration is taken from onions bundled up for export. J&nibah is 
the group of stalks which spring from the bulb and which are cut off before it 
is dried. In packing there is a danger that the short ends of the stalks may 
press upon the bulbs and if badly dried cause them to decay. JmlaJi also 
means a double-handful. 

Said of a person of great merit who is surrounded by common people. 

. Hang Tuah, 88. 



Bosalc tapei lea ran a ragi. 

“ The cake may be spoilt by tbe yeast.” 

Tapei is a native delicacy made of pulutxiw fermented by ragi, a kind of 
native yeast. If the yeast be bad the cake is spoilt. 

Klinkeut’s version is result ragi di -It nut taped, “ The yeast is spoilt by the 
“ cake,” but I have been unable to get an intelligible explanation of this. 

The meaning seems to be" an honourable name may be lost by a trifling 
sin.” 

Of. Sabah nd a udtitih result svsu sa'biila nga. No. 123. 


110 aJjjJU* (JpO ^>La» 

Satu cli-tetale sa-puloh rebah. 

“ One was cut, but ten fell.” Kl. 59. 

Said when a reproof or reprimand addressed to one person applies to a great 
number. 


117 








ULa-^ Lai 


Scikit pandan tidalc tahu-lcan duri. 
u To feel tbe smart o£ tbe pandan without knowing that, it is 
“ caused by its thorns.” 

Saint hadan tiada taint altan msih. Nob to know one’s shortcomings. 
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Of. Parang ta'tahu dl-tumpol*nia, “The parang does not know that it is 
blunt it thinks that it is sharp. 

118 p 

Sarang imam di-masoh-i Tcetam men-jadi tmang-miang. 

“When a crab (Jcetam) gets into a periwinkle-shell it becomes 
“ an umang-nmang .” KL 124*. 

Umang-tmang is the name of the soldier-crab when it is in a shell ; outside 
the shell it is lid am. 

The meaning* is : The same things have different names under different 
circumstances. 

Favre in his Dictionary (following Klikkert) has misunderstood the 
meaning of wnang-nmang, which he translates “ action da mantra, dr mutter, ib 
trovbbr 


119 ebo JjL 

Sahab her-lcalaM dengan perigi ajch ir-nia mail dethaeja , 

“If you quarrel with the well, in the end you will die of 
“thirst.” Kl. 27. 

Don’t quarrel with those upon whom your fortune depends. 


120 
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Sabah buah Tca-Tcenalan polion-nia . 

“ The tree is known by its fruit.” Kl. 48. 

Translated probably from the New Testament, and therefore not a genuine 
Malay saying. 


121 l— .ib 

Sabah hahasa menmjuk-kfm bang set. 
ct Manners betray rank.” Kl, 43. 

The full phrase is: Uitul mcntnijoh-luni a sal, hahasa niennnjoh-han bangsa. 
There is a play upon the words hahasa and bangsa. “ Manners makyth man." 


122 L— 

Sahab tiada tahu menari di-hat a -lean lembab. 

“He who does not know how to dance declares that the ground 
“ is wet.” KL 67. 

A bad workman finds fault with his tools. Another version is : Di-hata- 
Itan l ant el ter-jonghet , “ Declares that the flooring is uneven.” 
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123 yuy* ij*i \ jj jjSji^'iLj i_ t^n 
Sabah nila sa-titih resale susu sa-bffianga. 

“ One drop of indigo will spoil a whole pot of milk.” Kl. 35. 
Hk. Ab. 124. 

One little fault may cancel great merits. 

Of. Panas sa'tahwi di-ltapui-kan vleh hvjcin set-hari. See stepra No. 11©. 

124 gl, JL. 

So? tali tiff a wang. 

tl One tali equals three ivang” 

“ Six to one and half a dozen the other/’ “ Ab broad as it is long.” 

The illustration is taken from the old Dutch coinage formerly in use in 
Malacca : — 

1 real = 24 wang. 

I real — 12 wang. 
i real — 6 wang. 

Sa-tali or | of a real — 3 wang. 

There were ten dints to one wang. The wang was equal to two cents of a 
dollar, the wang baharu to 2£ cents. 

125 ^ ^ CIaA*®! 

firdang-lcan gajali yang besar itu yang ber-haki amp at lagi ter* 
Icadang-lcadang terser andong. 

“ Although the elephant is so big and has four legs, still he 
e< stumbles sometimes.” Hk. Ab. 76. 

The proverb, as I have heard it quoted in Perak, is : Gajali ampat bald lagi 
ter-sarolt , mUkan pula mamma dua hahi. “ The elephant which has four legs 
“ stumbles nevertheless, so what else can you expect of a mortal who has but 
u two ? ’ ’ This is a Siamese proverb, and the Malays have got it second-hand : — 
“ L’elephant, quoiqu’il ait quatre pieds pent encore faire un faux pas; ainsi 
" un docteur peut anssi se tromper." (Palleg-oix — Siam, 1, 402.) 

“ If the mighty elephant, king of four-footed animals, is liable to stumble 
“ and fall, in like manner the wisest man is apt to slide into error.” (Low — 
“ On Siamese Literature” — Asiatic BesearcheB, XX, 373.) 

126 

So? duit di-Mlah tujoh. 

“ To divide a quarter-cent into seven.” 

An impossible task ; a miracle, 
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127 jm [I ^ jjtf L£l aJjI JJ*> **h* 

Sudah tidak ter-sudu uhh angsa , balmru di-beri-Jcan Itapada itek. 

“ When the goose won’t hare it, it is given to the duck.” 

Said when a woman of bad character on a second marriage falls to man of 
lower rank than her first husband. 

Something that' animals refuse is a common simile among Malays for 
something completely worthless. Tiada ter-jilat itleh anjing, tiada ter-sudu nleh 
itek. “ That which a dog would not lick or a duck put its bill into.” “ Good for 
“nothing.” Cf.M.9. 

128 V &yy t jxJ jja-J *Jj> y a if &h sa«j 

Sudah dapat (fading ber-tuah, tandok tiada bcr-gnna lagi, 

“If you have got a lucky piece of ivory, you don’t want horn’' 
(i, <?., for making the handle ofc* a hr is). 

If one has the best that can be obtained, one has no use for an inferior 
article. If a man is engaged to marry a rich and pretty wife, he is not likely to 
take one less desirable. 

Favke, following Klinkert, has ehindei instead of tandok and translates 
the proverb thus : “ "When one has the magic ivory, the snake ehindei is no long- 
“ er formidable.” The sense of this isnot apparent, and tandoh, which is the ver- 
sion common in Perak, is no doubt correct. If chin del is the word, it means a 
kind of striped silk cloth used as a waist-band, but even so the antithesis is lost. 

Cf. Ililang Imntat bcr-gantl Intan. 


Sudah gaharu chendana- pula. 

“We’ve done with eagle-wood and now it is sarnlal-wood 
“ again.” 

Repartee to one asking something which he ought to know and is believed 
to know already. Sudah tahu herd any a yitht. “ You’re asking what you 
“know already." 


Ido yt 

Sujigguh her ^ang gut tiada ber-jobah. 

“He has the heard truly, hut not the robe ” (of the learned 
man). 

He is not what he professes to he, 
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*}j> l\j J»js. w 

bet eh up ale tiada bulih mcn-jadi set' gantang , 

“ A quart cannot become a gallon.” Hk. Ab. 261. 

The Malay laws say that the object of every good penghulu, or ruler, should 
he to make the poor man’s clmpah hold a gantang . See M, 132. 

132 L-J\ oLl Oil JjA.i J^* 

Sesal dahulu pen-dapat-an sesal hemdian itu suatu pun tiada a pa 

tjuna-nia. 

“ To repent in time is gain, but to repent too late is useless.” 
Kl. US. Hk. Ab. 124. 

“ Post factum nullum consilium.” Cf . M. 207. 

133 jpd dj\ AJ ¥>/l) f J^S^ <u>b ^\ji 

Sa-hutuh bPras basah dutampi fa-ber-layang di-indang ta'bcr-antah 
hujung~nia tiada di-sudu uleh it eh. 

*' A measure of wet rice, if you winnow it the chaff won’t fly, 
“ if you sift it the grain and husk won’t separate, and in the end it 
won’t be touched by the ducks.” Kl. 181. 

Good for nothing’. 

Of. No. 127. See also M. 27S. Saperti b$ras humhth di-jual ta'laku^di- 
tanah ta'mvuL 


13*1 tJ* 

Saperti amas yang sudali ter-sepwh. 

“ Like gold which has been stained red.” 

A complimentary comparison in describing feminine charms. 


135 




Saperti aivar-awar di-tarik song sang . 

“Like dragging • bamboos the wrong way” (i.e., against the 


branches). Kl. 117. 

Want of tact and management will often render an undertaking diffi- 
cult. Applied to anything difficult to manage, e.g an obstinate child. Trying 
to teach him is like dragging a tree against the way of the branches. 

J. 7 var } or awar-amr, the large bamboo, is also spelt hawar or hawar-hamr . 
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186 oA- 

Saperti ombaic mem-banting diri-nia . 
il Like a wave which dashes against itself.” KL 128. 
Useless rage. 



Saperti iteh menengar-kan guntur. 

Like a duck in a thunder storm.” Lit. “ which hears thun- 
« der”) Kl. 115. 

Something that is completely lost upon the person who hears it. Ile hears, 
but is none the wiser, like the duck with the thunder. 

188 oh jjba oA> 

Saperti than di-dalam belat. 

(i Like a fish in a fishing stake. 5 ’ Kl. 51. 

Used in reference to a state of duress or subjection to the power of some one 
else, when freedom of action is lost. 

Of. Laltsitnailuiti di-dalam Itching. 

139 pop cA 

Saperti enjer dalam ternang. 

“ Like water in an earthen goglet.” 

Said of a person who, after having been noisy, becomes quiet. 

110 lo*A» s iji cjjLh ^ U s ji oA 

Saperti buah padi , mahin berisi mahin rendah ; saperti buah padi 
yang hampa } mahin lama mahin tinggi. 

“ Like an ear of corn, which the fuller it is of grain the lower 
“ it bends, and which grows tall in proportion to its emptiness.” 

A man full of learning and ability is modest, while he who has neither is 
often full of vanity. 

The idea is better put in. the following admonitory form : — Buat-lah Hbnu 
padi mahin ber-Ui mahin tundoh % jangan buat * ilmu lalmg mahin lama mahin 
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141 jVjUi uJju- Ipjj o/** 

Saperti bunc/a sedap di-palcei layu dubucuig, 

" Li ke a flower which is worn while it is pretty and thrown 
“ away when faded.” 

Said of a woman, made much of while beautiful and neglected when her 
youth is gone. See supra No. 64. C£/M. 22 and 232. 


ld'2 £^***U-k jjSuJ> L_^l J-J 

Saperti tebu ctyer-nia di-mahan hampas-nia di-buaug , 

4 ‘ Like sugar-cane of which one sucks the juice and throws 
“ away the pith.” KL 122. 

To take out of a thing all that is good in it and then leave it. See supra 
No. 16. See the preceding. 


148 




Saperti ielov dua sa-bandong pecliah satu pecliah ka-dua. 
il Like two eggs attached to each other, if you break one you 
-break both.” KL 166. 

Said of two persons closely related one of whom cannot be injured without 
injury to the other. The allusion is to the eggs of the lizard. Dua sa-bandong * 
two attached to each other. Rmiak dua sa-bandong , two houses attached to 
each other, 


144 jjjjj oyu» 

Saperti telor di hujong tandolc, 

“ Like an egg on the end of a horn.” Kl. 120. Hk. Ab. 382. 
Said of a risky undertaking or business. Beady to fall at any moment. 


145 P jfi** 

Saperti tempung menuju jih, 

“ As the quoit makes for the peg.” Kl. 158. 

Said of any one who goes for his object with swiftness and determination. 
This game and the technical expression used are unknown to me. 


146 


A)l> 

Saperti tilcusjatoh ha-b^ras. 


“ Like a rat which fallsdnto rice.” Kl. 62. 
Good fortune, To fall on one’s feet. See M. 280. 
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Saperti durian dengan mantiuuuu 
“ Like the durian with the cucumber.” Kl. 165. 

Said of two persons who have nothing* in common, $.g. % tho strong* and the 
weak, or the wise and the ignorant. 

148 4 r t A* 

S laperti rabuJe dengan api 
“ Ifike tinder with fire.” Kl. 114/. 

Two persons of equal courage and passion, ready to take offence ; a word of 
calumny will set them at each other. 

The words sudah switch menyalak , " if they touch there is ablaze,” are often 
added to the proverb, as above quoted, and complete the sense. 


149 gjg o p 

Saperti raja dengan nianlrL 

* f Like a Baja with his Minister.” Kl. 42. Ilk. Ab. 414. 

Said of two things which suit admirably. See Nos. 153 and 169. 


150 


MS j CJjLj 


Saperti rusa masoh Icampong. 
u Like a deer which enters a village.” KL 56. 

To be shy and awkward in an unusual scene, like a country bumpkin in a 
town. 


151 

Saperti clinching Jcena ayer punas. 
u Like a worm touched by hot water.” 

Said of a person who writhes under the blows of misfortune. See M. 181. 


152 

Saperti chincliin dengan per mat a. 

“ Like a ring with the stone set in it.” Kl. 42. Hk. Ab. 414. 

Said of two things which fit exactly. See Nos. 150 and 169. 

\J>\a (japS* 

Saperti chichalc malcan hapor. 

u As a lizard eats lime ” 


153 
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A Malay chewing betel-nut in his house wipes off on the wall the limo (one 
of the ingredients) which adheres to his finger. This is greedily eaten by the 
house-lizard* and has become a simile for any delicacy of which a person may 
exhibit fondness. 

Fav&e has hapar, a moth ? 


lo t p yk pL* O P* 

Saperti leap ah inenytilam beliong . 

“ Like the axe diving for the hatchet/’ Kl. 31. 


Of. Saperti ItveMng minia apt. “Like the cat asking for alight.’’ She 
comes to the kitchen, but never takes the fire after all. 

Said of a lazy or stupid messenger. He goes for something, but either 
takes a long time, or never comes back again. 


155 






Saperti hapor di Itujung telnnjuh. 

4 { Like a little lime on the end of the first* finger/’ Kl. 178. 
(Which the Malay, after preparing his quid of betel-nut, carefully wipes 

off). 

Particular about a trifle. Ka po v d i -ku }urg ielmi j uk hancltih di-huang ancth 
ttffbi clalampPrut ta'mhtr. “ The lime on the forefinger must be got rid of, but 
the pig in one’s inside is unnoticed.” To be very particular in condemning small 
sins, but to go on committing big ones and shut one’s eyes to them. Of. Nos. 
HO and S) 1 . 


156 




Cjjsu* 


Saperti Jcain leham rfi-atas duri. 

“Like fine linen on thorns.” KL Ok 
D if f i cul t to extricate. Requiring great care in hand! ing. 


157 j> J> cjjfa 

Seperfi Icerbau ehuehuh In dong, 

“ Like a buffalo with a hole through his nose.” 
Bound to follow wherever he is led. 


158 




0 


Saperti hambing di-hulif-i. 
i; Like a goat being skinned.” Kl. 65. 

Very painful ; said of the death agony. Malays believe the separation of 
the soul from the body to be attended with great pain, 
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159 *\j$ O/U 

Saperti fcura~kura hanclah memanjat pohon Tcagn. 

“Like a tortoise that wants to climb a tree/' 

Said of one who wishes to undertake a thing for which he has not enough 
talent or capacity. Cf, inf. No. 199, See M, 122. 


160 

Saperti Iwehing berahlcan rcmbut . 

“ Like a cat which has eaten hair and finds it difficult to di- 
gest.” Kl. 162. 

To be in difficulty and endeavour to extricate one’s self. 


161 "jv** 

Saperti Touching di-afas temboic. 
t{ Like a cat on a wall.” Kl. 50. 

On the look out for any wind-fall. 


162 o/Lj 

Saperti gajali dengan senglcala-nia. 
“Like an elephant with his hobbles.” Kl. 107. 


163 


O^iu* 


Saperti gunfing male cm di-hnjnng. 

“ Like scissors which cut at the point.” Kl. 33. 

Said of one of whom not much is thought, but who quietly and without noise 
performs his office. 


161 JJXJ* ^ CL>Ju* 

Saperti si-ehabul handale menchapei bnlan . 

“lie is like the braggart who wanted to seize the moon.” 
Sri Hama, 

He wants to do something beyond his strength or power. SUchabul , swag- 
gerer, braggart. 

165 c>jLj 

Saperti sahhalat muha dim, 
t{ Like broad cloth with two different surfaces.” 

Bough (It? sat) on one side and smooth on the other. “Double-faced.” 
See M. 76, 
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166 CJjSUj (jj?** O O^A*> 

Saperti suatu biji sesawi di-dalcvm rumput . 
“ Like a grain of mustard in the grass.” 

Cf . “ Like a needle in a bottle of hay.” 


167 o/Li 

Saperti salucJang nxenoldk-kan maycmg. 

“ As the palm-sheath shoots forth its flower.” KL 180. 

To declare one’s self ( memrnjvlt-ltan rvjxi) ; to publish what has been kept 
secret. 


168 


J\ Li. 




Saperti susu cleng an shaJcar, 

“ Like milk with sugar,” Kl. 42. Hk. Ab. 414. 
Suitability, See Nos. 149 and 152. 


169 


15^ 




Saperti sirili pulang ka-g ageing. 

“ Like a betel leaf which returns to its stalk.” Kl. 161. 
c. g. A dethroned king restored. 

Cf. 8a pert i jeingg at pu lung ha-dagu ; saperti mi set palung fra-bibir. 
also No. 177. 


Bee 


170 \j± olo pjU o^U 

Saperti parang mata dm, 

“ Like a two-edged blade.” 

Double-tongued, 

171 j5o isl. ^ 

Super l i pasir di-tepi panted, male a tatJcalu timpas ayer 
Imleli-lah. kita ler-bcihagi-kan. 

" Like sand on the sea shore on which we can marie out how 
“far the water comes.” Kl. 164. 

A man’s servants or family know his disposition. 
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A AJU j£L ijZ&i CJ/L> 


Saperti ping g an dengan mangJcok salcth sadihit handak ber-antnle. 
u Like a plate and cup which on the slightest shake will knock 
u against each other ” KL 159. 

Said of two persons related to each other who are always ready to quarrel. 


178 ails ^3 <3>j* CjJLj 

Saperti pucJiuk dengan palepah. 

(C Like the shoot and the leaf of the palm,’ 1 Kl. 170. 

Mutual support. The fronds protect the tender shoot on which the life of 
the tree depends. 

Of. Saperti awar dengan tebing . “Like the bamboo and the river bank.” 
Inseparable, each has need of the other. When the bank slips, the bamboo 
stalls into the river. When the bamboo falls, it carries the bank with it. 


174 




hS* p 


CljjCiM 


Saperti p along Jcena sambur. 
“ Like a demon touched with holy water,” 
To be in a state of fright and ready to beg for pardon. 




Saperti pikat Jca-lrilang-an mat a. 

“ Like a horse-fly which has lost its eyes.” 

To act in a blundering manner. 

An allusion to a cruel practice of Malays who when they catch a gad-fly 
pick out its eyes and let it go. 


176 is^U 

Saperti pinang di-belah duct. 
** Like a betel nut cleft in two.” XL 118. 
“As like as two peas.” 


177 $/* fa* cjju* 

Saperti pinang pulang ka-tampuA\ 

“ Like a betel-nut which returns to its calix.” Kl. 160. 
Of. No. 169. 
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1T8 

Saperti lot dengan mar kali. 

ci Like tlie sounding lead with, its marks ” (the knots on the 


cord). Kl. 168. 

Said of a man learned and able who draws after him the ignorant, as the 
lead does the knots. Lot—latu pcmlvya. 


179 \‘Sj> CJjSmJ 

Sajperti memanjat ter-kena seroda. 

“ Like climbing a tree and getting caught in the thorns.’* 
Kl. 156. 

To undertake a thing and not to be able to withdraw from it. Seroda , 
thorns, or some other obstacle tied round a cocoa-nut tree to prevent trespassers 
from climbing it. 


180 


Saperti menejpung tiada ber-beras. 


“ To make flour without rice.” Kl. 172. 

To undertake a thing without the requiste knowledge or capital. 
“ without straw.” 


“ Bricks 


181 y\ ^ J\ 

Saperti meniup ayi di-a tas ayer. 

(i Like keeping a fire alight upon water.” Kl. 70. Hk. Ab. 18. 
Used by Abdullah in speaking of the difficulty his mother had in rear- 
ing him. As difficult as getting a fire to light on the surface of water. 

182 l &j) iMjAo 

Sctperti monyet men-da r pat bung a. 

“Like a monkey which has got a flower.” KL 55. Hk. 
Ab. 108. 

“ Pearls cast before swine,” 

See mpra No. G2. 


183 

j+ij* 

Saperti harimau menyembunyukan kukn-nia. 

“ Like a tiger concealing its claws.” KL 16. 

A rich man who conceals his wealth, or a wise one who is modest about his 
acquirements, 
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lSli L-A*w.Jt$ L^aJsIj ^jKjiSS^ 0 %jSL* J 

Saperti harimau menunjuk-kan belany-nia ; saperti durian 
menunjuk-kan pangsa-n ia. 

As the tiger shows his stripes and the durian its lines.” 

in. 15. 

A man of good birth exhibits signs of good-breeding, or a brave man is re- 
cognised by his pluck. 


185 o jsi+> 

Saperti haJang memj ting sang any in. 

“ As the fishing-eagle soars against the wind.” 

Done for effect only, to look pretty. Swagger. 

186 jjLi fa n ^Ij; j j)\5j) faj^j ij^Lj 

Saptdoh hintang ber -tabor buleh-lcah sania dengan bulan yang satu. 

“ Will ten stars dotted about be equal to the moon by herself?” 
Hk. Ah. 275. 

Ten handmaids are not equal in beauty to the princess their mistress. One 
man of ability can do more than a dozen who are without inteHigenee. 

■^’7 dja. °J^V? ci?* 

Sapuloh kapctl chtang pun, anjing ber-chawat eJcor juga. 

“ Though ten ships should arrive, dogs will still tuck their 
“ tails between their legs.” Kl. 121. Hk. Ab. 275. 

Whatever political changes may occur, the condition of the peasant re- 
mains unaltered. 

See M. 104. 


188 oV iib 

Sumbul dcipat tutup-pia. 

Sl The box has found its cover.” 

Two things which suit each other, e.g t) a married couple who liveTiappilv. 
SmibuL-ehmt ul, a small metal box or cup with a olose-iitting cover, several 
of which are found in every betel-box to hold the various ingredients used in 
chewmg betel. 
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j>\ jJ-*4Ak> 


Sambil menyelam sambil minum ayer. 
u While diving, to take a drink/’ Hk. At. 136. 

To do two things at once, combine business with pleasure, duty with pro- 
fit to one’s self. 


190 A^-J.3 Adli \.L}>. 

Sa-ekor human di benua China dapat di-lihat, tetapi gajali her - 
tanghap di batang hidong tiada sedar . 

“ One can see an insect as far off as China and yet he un- 
“ aware of an elephant being caught on the bridge of one’s nose.” 
Kl. 24 

It is easy to discover and magnify the defects of others, but' we do our best 
to ignore our own. 

Of. Supra No, GO and 155. 

Another version is: Sa'ehor human di uibh'ang lautan namipah di-lihat, ga - 
jah di-pdupah mata tiada nampah. The mote and the beam, 

191 d\i ^jL. 

Sa'ekor cliaching menelan nag a, 
u A worm swallows a dragon.” Kl. 119. 1 
The weak defeats the powerful. 

192 ^ L* * u-sIa*** 

Siapa mahan nangka-nia maka kena getah-nia . 

“ He who eats the jack-fruit will get his fingers sticky.” 

Of. Siapa mahan chabei iya-lah merasapadas. M. 85. 

The person who does a thing is the one to bear the responsibility. See supra 
No. 84. 


193 j+i jk ui&L* ^j\ji uJL^j 

Siapa berani menangkap harimau f 
u Who would dare to seize a tiger ? Kl. 116. 
Said of a dangerous undertaking. 


191 


* Ibarat kutu bulih di-selisik. 

“ About as easy as squashing a flea.” 

i,e t) A difficult operation. 
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195 aj p o^Lc 

Flarat negri ber-ubah rasam. 

“ Like a country which changes its customs.” 

Favbe reads rasan, which he supposes to be a corruption of the Dutch 
gre-men , and translates it “ frontier.” This word is unknown to Malays whom 
I have questioned about it, so I have preferred to read run am. 


196 ijy 1 JuJ ibl Jl) Jiic 

i Ihnu dan l ahal di-halei-balei itu-lah tanda orang gang lalei. 
“When science and learning are set at nought, you may know 
“ by that sign that the man is heedless.” Kl. 116. 

197 iS^yS <uU 
Fatah haonudi dengan abam-nia. 

“The rudder is smashed along with the stern-post.” Kl. 125. 
i.e. t All hope lost. 

Abam — I don’tfaow this word. ‘ 1 Boom ” ? 

198 £jls 

Far any gains men-jadi sag erti parang bcsL 
“ A knife of soft wood has become like an iron one.” Mars- 

nm. 

i.e., A weak mau may become strong, and a timid one courageous. 

199 (jj jlk - * 

F achat handalc men-jadi ular saw ah. 

“The leech wants to become a boa-constrictor.” Hk. Ab. 194. 
Unreasonable aspiration. See supra, No. 159, and M, 122. 

Compare the fable of the frog and the bull. 

200 

Fagar niahan padi. 

“ The hedge (which ought to protect the rice) eats it.” Hang* 
Tuah. #■ 

See supra No. 78, and M. 115. 


201 


Fanas sa'tahun di-hapus-lcan uleh hujan sa'hari. 
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" A day’s rain effaces a year’s droxight.” Kl. &, 

A good character lost by some little fault, 

202 u-il alJ j J5Gs Jj 

Fa da tatJcala rebong tiada di-patah 9 Icatika sudah men-jadi awar 
apa guna-nia . 

i( Tlie bamboo sboot must be broken off when it is young, 
“ when it has grown tall what is the use of it (for food) ? ” 
KL 153, 

The shoot of the large bamboo (, Bambusa avvndinacea) is highly esteemed 
by the Malays as a culinary vegetable, and in this stage of its growth, before it 
becomes too tough and fibrous, is called r (thong. The plant when grown up is 
called awar. 

Education must be begun when children are young. If put oif till they are 
strong enough to resist, it w r ill be too late. 

This proverb will be found in Eavre’s Dictionary under ura, which is 
translated pousse, qtti s’cst ctendu. This is a mistake ; the word is mmi\ which 
is identical with hawar. 

208 cr>' 

Ft aim papan ber-muat intan . 

“ A wooden boat laden with, diamonds.” Kl. 127. 

A man of common exterior endowed with good qualities. A poor man 
married to a princess. Unsuitable. 

201 ,Jbo 

Punggor twnbang l> el at ok menumpang mati. 

<■ xiio dead tree falls and the woodpecker perishes with it.” 
Kl. 150. 

The ruin of a great man often involves that of his dependants. 

Cf. Sir ih na ihju njonyptrta Ji . M. 107. 

205 i/flr* Lrb* <3^^ 

Peel tali kapi putus suwaji. 

“ The pulley smashes and down comos the tackle.” Kl. 179, 
One failure brings about another. See the preceding. 
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206 jjjulj {J ^ 

Ptlandohlah lupa-han jerat taiapijerat tiada me-lupa~kan 
ptilandolc. 

“ The-mouse deer forgets the net, hut the net does not forget 
u the mouse- deer.” Kl. 126. Hk. Ab. 498. 

The net of the law is always spread and the criminal is sure to be taken off 
his guard sooner or later. See Journal, Straits Branch B. A. S„ No. 9, p. 51 . 

207 dji f \ fa c )jp* 

Pantan halang dengan hayam lambat lawan di-sambar juga. 

“ Like the hawk and the fowl, however long the struggle it 
“ ends in capture.” 

jPantan—sayeHi) lahmna . 

An unequal combat; the more powerful is sure to carry out his object. 

208 ^ tj+u> jj^y, Ji? 

JPenyu iiu ber-tel or-i$lor ber-ribu-ribu sa 1 orang-pun tiada tahu , again 
ber-telor scfbiji pechah sa'bicah negri, 
lt The turtle lays thousands of eggs and no one knows any 
(t thing about it, a hen lays an egg and the whole country rings 
“ with the noise.” Kl. 23. 

“ Great cry and little wool . ’ ' 

209 

Potong hidong rosalc muica. 

u If the nose is cut off: the face is disfigured.” Kl. 52. 

A whole family is affected by the disgrace of a single member of it, 

210 jJU J3 C*j Lj jJLjjs 
Putus-laJi timba ting gal tali, 

“ The bucket has fallen off, and the cord is left in the hand.” 
Said when an enterprise has failed and its promoters are left with the ma- 
terials they provided for it, which are now useless. See M. 2 1 3, 


211 


Piikul analc, sindir menantu. 


“ To strike the daughter in order to vex the son-indaw.” 

To aim an indirect injury, 

To say something to a person intending that it shall apply to some one else 
within hearing. 
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212 *\)J* c^bs^ 6 ujj 1* 

JPijaUpijat pun telah men-jacli hora-hora. 
Bugs have become tortoises.” EX 80. Hk. Ab. 4. 
Raid of the inhabitants of a conn try who have i>rospcml. 

Ree supra No. (>6. 


213 deb 

K a pale mile pemidang. 

“The axe mounts the loom ” (undertakes weaving). 

Unsuitable, incompatible. “ A beggar on horseback.” 

The popular phrase as I have heard it in Perak is : Kapult masoh manhuwg. 
Rec M. 219. 

Is this a different version, or is not pemidang a mistake for memhutng? 


214 Ijj Ujiiji'L Jif 

Kapal milk nakltodah dua . 
i: One ship and two captains.” XL 130. 
u Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 


215 \*J> 

Kaldei liandah di-judi-lean-nia leu da. 

“ He wants to make an ass into a horse.” Hk. Ab. 173. 

Yon cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 

Of. Pachat handah men-jadl ular sunuth. No. 191). 

The ass is but little known to the Malays, so phrases in which this animal 
is introduced as an illustration are likely to be of foreign origin. 


210 /b Jiji jSy £>£% ^^£1 jllT 

" Kalau fiada any in fa lean pole ok. her -go if any. 

“ If there is no wind the trees do not rock.” 

“There is no smoke without fire.’' A man would not act hi a particular way 
if there were not some one “ pulling the strings.” 

Of. Ta'tam bolt tu'me-lata . 

Vu'sunggoh vrang tuliuia . M. 4 1 . 


217 




iK -a 43 1 


b jL 




Kalau leerbun sakundmuj dapaf di-l'awal-kan, mamma sdorang 
tiada dapaf d t-m* alum-lean . 

“ Though a herd of buffaloes may be successfully guarded, a 
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i( single human being (a woman) is not to he understood/’ 
KL 171. 

SeeM. 148. 

“Car, voyezvous, la femme est, comme on dit, mon maitre, 

Un certain animal, difficile & connaibre.” Molieue. 

218 ji> pXS eA* 

Kalau hena iampar biar dengan tang an yang pahei chin-chin, 

kalau Tcena tendang liar dengan hahi yang paled hasut, 

“ If you receive a slap let it be from a hand which wears a 
“ ring, if you receive a kick let it be with a foot which wears a 
« shoe.” K1. 9. 

Let correction or punishment come from some one of superior rank. This 
proverb is, I believe, borrowed from the Tamil language, 

219 

Kalau hitching pahei tandok wolanda masoh islam baliaru bulihjadL 
“ When cats wear horns and Dutchmen turn Muhammadans it. 
u will come to pass.” 

This is a common expression (modern), but it is rather an imprecation than 
a proverb. Another version is : JJcr-fandoJt hid a, “ when horses have horns.’' 
“ The Greek kalends.” 

220 jJjAla jllf 

Kalau langit handak menimpah bumi bid eh -hah di-tahan-lcan 

dengan telunjuh. 

“If the sky were about to fall oil the earth, could one keep it 
{£ off with the forefinger ?” KL 12. 

Can the oppression of a raja or chief be successfully resisted by one in a 
humble position ? 

221 r J ^ (jQ 4^ &\j\ jj.be jv p jur* 

Kalau menyaberang sungei biar dUelan uleh buaya tetapi jangan m 
l ah di-pagut uleh Hum IcecJiil-kechil 
“If you are crossing a river, rather be swallowed by ,a 
“ crocodile than nibbled at by the little fishes.” Kl. 11. 

Death at the hands of a fitting antagonist is better than insults from mean 
and vulgar adversaries. 
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222 (J^ J * 

Kmju di-hata-han bain dan langib han&ctk di-chapei dengan iangan. 

“ To call wood stone, and to attempt to reach tlie sky with the 
“ hand.” KJ. 129. 

Foolish and extravagant pretensions. “All his geese are swans.” 

22 3 ^ (***^ 

Ketam ?nenyiiroli-kan analc-nia ber-jalan betid. 

:t The crab tells its young ones to go straight.” 

“The devil who preaches penitence.” I don’t know where Favre got this \ 
it seems to argue an acquaintance, on the part of the Malays, with ^Fsop’s 
fables. 

224 

Kerbau puny a susw sapipunya nama. 
iC The buffalo’s milk goes by the cow’s name.” Kl. 10, 
Ilk. Ab. 381. 

One does the work and another gets the credit. 

The Perak Malays say : Killing gam Mliong thnbul gamrlmbas. “The 
work of the axe is forgotten and only that of the plane is thought of.” 

225 ^ cA*"*" 

Kamana twnpah-lcan ituah Jcalau tidak lea nasi. 

u Where is the gravy to be poured if not on the rice ?” Kl. 148. 
Compare. Ayer di tulang bmibung-an kamana turun-nia halim tiada chu- 
eJiur-an atag> ? 

“ How does the water on the ridge of the roof find its way down except by 
the channels of the thatch T ” 

A child follows his father’s example and teaching. If he were not to do so, 
where else should he look for a guide ? 



Kuching me-lompat orang ter-lcejut derupada tidor-n in hay am 
ber-kuJcuh liar i pun slang. 

<£ The cat jumps, the man starts up from sleep, the cock crows 
f ‘ and the dawn appears.” Hk. Ab. 245. 

Quoted d gjrojios of breaking off some work or enterprise because an inci- 
dent occurs which suggests a better course. What was being done is given up, 
and one starts on a fresh tack, 
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227 ^ ^7^ ji{ P ^ ^ 

Koranrj- /corang bubur lehih-lehih m&u, 

“ The leas porridge the more spoons.” Kl. GO. 

The more trifling it is, the more fuss .is made about it. “Groat cry ainl 
little wool.” “ To make a mountain out of a molehill/ 1 

228 p J? l i,\f 

Knlit b tib i yang fer-aonglcoh di-htpala owing. 

“The pig’s skin stuck oil a man’s head as a cap.’ 5 Ilk. Ah. 800. 
Figurative mode of describing a deadly insult. Of. Arang ber-cJwntlng 
di-miUa, Sajarah Malayu, 178. SseM. No. 8. 


220 

Uajah di-tehm ular lull. 

“The whip-snake has swallowed the elephant.” 

The greater has been, conquered by the less. 

280 F AaJ^ ^L© { Jjjwdl a^. 13 ’ ^>> 15 * 

Uajah sama gaj ah her-} uwemg pPlandok mati dl iengah-tcngah . 

“ Two elephants meet in combat and the monse-doer between 
“them is killed.” Kl. 20, 

Keep out of the quarrels of the powerful or you may chance to bo ruined 
without any fault of your own, 


231 


L— 


,\f 


Gar am t ampul upa-lcah tampal-nia. 

“If salt is spilt what is its place ? ” 

Who will take the trouble to pick it up and put it back again? Who can 
tell what the ultimate fate will be of onewho has “gone to the dogs ?” 


232 Lj ^1/ i ii5 

n Gl : ( ah ter-4angkei kuaran tiba . 

“When the snare has been taken up, the pigeons arrive.” 
Kl 32. 

“ Too late for the fair.” Guests have come when the feast is over. Kua- 
ran are green pigeons like prneL 

KimNKRUT and Fa van have exhausted much ingenuity over this proverb 
without getting hold of the right text. They have geta } a bedstead, for gltah, bird- 
lime, and could get no translation of kmnui. They have di-anghat for tor-bang- 
hot) but this is immaterial. 
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233 aj jj* jpl (j ji±j> jjJ* 

Guru kinchin g ber-diri anal murid Mucking ber-lari. 

“ If the masted does what is unseemly the school-boys will do 
“ much worse.” Kl. 149. 

Inculcates the danger of a bad example to the young. Those who under- 
stand Malay will probably know what is the native custom the breach of which 
is alluded to in the proverb, Klinkebt and Favbe have quite missed the 
meaning as they have lunching which does not make sense. 


Langit ber-helihir , bumi ber-tembirang. 

Salak-salak jpihir menjadi liambct oranc/. 

“ The heavens are in a ring and the earth is held by stays ; 
“ Want of sense makes a man the slave of others.” KL 147. 
Keli]rirt=. a ring of rattan or cord ; tcnibirang— shrouds, stays, rigging. 

The first line ( after the manner of Malay j pantuns ) is not intended to have 
any special meaning. 


235 L— *.*113 f 

Lctyang-layang putus tali-nia. 

“ A kite of which the cord is broken.” KL 132, 

At the mercy of fortune. See M. 129 and 242. 

236 . «sJaU <sJ ijfcj* 

Lebih puchuk lebih palejpah, 

“The more shoots the more leaves.” 

The mutual support of the palm-shoot and fronds has been the subject of a 
previous proverb in this collection. Bee supra No. 173. 

The meaning here is, the more you do for a man the more he will do for you. 

237 Aj cij^j cA*Jd 

LaJcsana penckalang ter-sarat iiada Ica-timor tiada lza-ba,ral. 

“ Like a waterlogged boat which will neither steer east nor 
“west (will not obey the helm).” Kl. 131, 

In difficulties ; not sure in what quarter to look for assistance. 
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238 

Lepas bantal ber-ganti til&ar . 

£< To put down the pillow and take a mat.” 

To replace a wife by marrying 1 lier sister, or to replace a husband by marry- 
ing his brother. 

230 J 

Lemgar batu sembunyi-Jcan tang an. 

“To throw a stone while keeping the hand out of sight.” 
Kl. 58. 

Said of those who cause a thing to be clone, but take measures to prevent its 
being known that they are the authors. 

240 uJlsr- 0 oU 

Mata tidor bantal men-jaga, 

“ The eyes close in sleep, hut the pillow remains awake.” Kl. 141, 

241 lysb iib AJ JjU odb alJ ^JL 

Mali gajah tiada da}) at belalei , mat l harimau tiada da}? at Mlang-nia . 

“ An elephant dies, but no one finds his trunk; a tiger dies, but 
“ no one finds his stripes.” Kl, 30. 

Crime often goes undiscovered. 

242 l* 1 <3 ajiJ 1c iiLoLo 

Mati-lah human Tcejia pelantiJc sa-hali-an c alam limp ah darah-nia . 

“ An insect is impaled and the whole world is smothered with 
“ blood.” Kl. 142. 

“ Great cry and little wool.” Pelmitil&(m Perak belantik) is a spear-trap set 
for elephants, rhinoceros and other big game. 

243 

*U? bW. '•(j 1 * 

Mati-mati mandi biarbasah , mati-mati ber-daivat biar-lah hitam . 

“ Let that which is washed be thoroughly wet, and that which 
“ is blackened he altogether black.” KL 10. 

u It is as well to be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb. ’ ’ See. M. 167. 
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244i 2J <jjI> ijS U jA> ^ U 

Malcin baniah arcing majcin baniak niai , 

“ As is the number of men, so will be the number of purposes, ” 
Kl. 135. “ Many men of many minds.” 

There are several proverbs of similar meaning : — 

Lain clulang lain hahi ; 

Lam ovang lain hati. 

“ Different trays have different feet. 

“ Different men have different hearts.’* 

Baniah ndang baniah garam-nia ; 

Baniah orang baniah ragam-nia. 

“ Many shrimps, much salt ; 

Many men, many whims.” 

I yyaha na'budu om iyydhci nasta- ‘in 

Kapala sama buliih hati her -lain-lain. 

Here the first line is an Arabic text from the first chapter of the Koran, and 
is dragged in for the sake of the rhyme. Its meaning (unknown to the majori- 
ty of Malays ) is “ Thee we worship, to thee we turn for help.” 

The second line, which contains the proverb, means, “ Heads alike have hair, 
but hearts differ one from another.” 


245 st* ^11* 

Maht, kalau cmctlz harimau men-jadi analc kuchiiig 
It is a shameful thing if a tiger-cub becomes a kitten.” 

See supra Ho. 21, 

24G *\jsia j} £ p> xS" ^ £ jJ* ijftf+jlLo 

Mas ok 1c a- dal am Izandang hambing meng-embih masok lea- dal am 
Izandang kerbau oneng-uwak. 

“ To bleat with the sheep and low with the kine (buffaloes).” 

Cf . ‘ ‘ To run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. ’ 5 


247 






Me -r aba ka-sana Ica-mari saperti orang hula ka-hilang-an tongkat - 

nia. 

“ Groping here and there like a blind man wl^> has lost bis 
“ stick.” Ilk. Ab. 149. 
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248 jjC» s U 

ffianikam sudah men-jadi seham. 

“The gem has become chaff.” Sha'ir Bidasari, 10«3. 

A fall in station. He who was formerly held up to admiration has fallen 
to insignificance. 

There is a kind of play upon words in the conjunction of m'miJtitm and self am , 
otherwise the connection between jewels and rice-chaff is not obvious. Compare 
vdang and orang.garam, m&ragam, in one of the examples given under No, 244. 


Meng embed ih- Jc an m < amJcam itu ha- dal am chembul-nia. 

“ To put hack the precious stone into its box. 5 ’ Kl. 133. 

To reunite persons or things after an interval of separation. 

This is apparently a passage from some Malay author with a figurative 
meaning; not a proverb. 


250 




Mem-basoh-kan arang yang l er -chanting di muka . 

“ To wash off the black with which one’s face is smudged.” 
Hk. Ab. 360. 

To revenge one’s self for an injury ; to wipe out an affront received. 
Bee^mNo. 228. 


251 \fjti aJS 

Mem-hen l) arang hap a da tangan kern. 
i( To give things to the monkeys,” 
v>., to entrust property to some one who will waste it. 

See supra No. 182, 


252 ijV 

Mem-huang garam ka-dnlam lead. 
“ To throw salt into, the sea.” KL 134. 

To lose one’s labour for nothing. 


253 

Memegang he si punas. 

“ To hoW a hot iron in the hand.” KL 136. 

Of. Gencjgam bar a, etc., supra No, 88, 
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254j whas^ 4-0 

Memanjat polcotc chehoh buleh mati jatoh. 

“ In climbing a cliekoh busk one may fall and be killed.’ 5 
To set about some insignificant or ridiculous undertaking as if one were 
doing something serious or in which there is danger. 


255 


Menanti-han nasi di-saji-kan di he tut. 

“ To wait expecting that rice will be served at his knees.” 


“ To imagine that the apples are goingto drop into one’s lap.” 
“ Attendre que lesalouettes tombent toutes roties.” 


256 r h\ { j^ 

Meniup siding ber-Lunyi bang si mafra bang si itu ter-patah-patah. 

“ If when you blow into the fife, the pipe sounds, the pipe will 
“ soon break into pieces.” 

A man has quite enough to do in minding his own business without under- 
taking that of his neighbours. 

Mahal di-hPli sukar di~cliahari . 

“ Expensive to purchase, difficult to obtain.” Kl. 137. 

Not to be had at any price. See M. 288. 

258 * aJLjMi \j\> tjb 

Mulut bawa madu> pant at bmva sing at. 

<f The mouth brings . honey and the tail carries a sting.” 

Kl. 155. 

Said of plausible persons, who conceal beneath honied words a treacherous 
intention. See M. 188. 

2t)9 ^ j ^ mm9 l .j i 

Mulut di-suap-nia pisang y ant at didcaif-nia dengan unah. 

The mouth is filled with plantains, while the hack is hooked 
with a thorn.” Kl, 66. Ilk. Ah. 237. Sajarah Malayu 339. 

To deceive a person by pretence of friendship, while really working him an 
injury, or designing to extort something from him. See No. 258. 
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560 lSj}^ r*^° 

Minum ayer sa-ra&a-duri. 

“ When drinking, there is a feeling as of thorns. 5 '’ Kl. 139. 
Klxnkert and Favre have de-rasa which is incorrect. See M. 174. “ Mi- 
nim ayer sa-rasa dm\ s malmi sa-rasa, Him tidor tcClena, mandi ta’basahT 

Divested of Oriental hyperbole, the sentence means “ In my present state 
of mind I can enjoy nothing.” Compare Lane’s Thousand and one Nights, 
I, 341. “ Verily from the time when I first saw thee, neither sleep has been 
sweet to me nor hath food been pleasant.” 

261 olJ r^jjS 

Hulls umpan hernng-kerung tiada dap at. 

“The bait is all gone but no fish have been caught. 5 ’ Kl. 68. 
Said of an undertaking which has failed ; the money is all spent, but there 
is nothing to shew for it. 

Of. Tula binasu than ta'dayat. M. 247. 

Pelabor habis Palembang ta'alah. M. 116. 

Kerung-kevting is a small fish caught in the sea, with hard scales like those 
of the than bat it, very cheap and inferior. 


1262 oL lij. oU hjj jfd 

Harap-kan anak buia mata sa-balalt, harap-kan t email 
but a ka-diut-nia. 

“To trust in one’s child is to be blind of an eye, but to put 
u confidence in a slave is to be blind altogether.” Kl. 25. 


263 




Harap-kan gnntur di law git ayer dl tampagan di-ehorah-kan. 

£t To empty one’s water-jar through faith in iho thunder in the 
u heavens.” Kl. 4. 

“ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush ” and a full water-butt is 
better than all the rain-clouds in the sky, in spite of thunder, which is not 
always a sure sign of rain. In Perak they say uim-htn for ekorah-htn. 


264 


Jo tjSCkU 


t*° f JJ U 


Harim meng-1 tilting -Jean ban. 

“ A sweet scent overcomes a disagreeable smell.” 
Kind treatment will obliterate the memory of injustice 
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265 ^|L* A>.l)^Jb ^Jil* j+> jit 

Harimau mati meninggal-kan belang gajah mati meninggal-kan 

i tricing. 

e< "When a tiger dies he leaves behind him his striped skin, when 
x< an elephant dies he leaves his bones.” Kl. 143-. Hk. Ab. 109. 
Mamma mati meninggal-han nama. 

A man is judged after his death according to the good or bad name which he 
leaves behind him. 

266 *5? ^>Lj AS? A^JJjan 

HandaJc-lah saperti tembihar pechah satu pechah samua-nia. 

“ To emulate the fate of porcelain, if one piece is smashed all 
“ goes.” 

Said of fidelity between friends. To share good and evil fortune together. 
See M. 67, 197 and 263. 

267 A^* At?* 

Hutang aims dapat, di-bay ar hntcnig budi di-bawa mati . 

(Sometimes Icasih instead of budi .) 

“ Debts of money may be paid, but a debt of gratitude must 
<£ be carried to the grave.” Kl. 144. Hk. Ab. 167. 

2 68 jjJU 

Hu jan ber-balik lea-1 ang it. 

:i JRain returning to the sky.” Kl. 13. Hk. Ab, 137. 

To reverse the order of things. “To teach one’s grandmother to suck eggs.” 

“ Gros Jean qui vexxt enmontrer a son cxxr6. ” 

“ To put the cart before the horse.” 

“ To carry coals to Newcastle.” 

■269 f? jy*/ J*J h^' 6 ?•*•=!* 

TIidong tidminchong pipi fer-sorong-sorong. 

“ The nose is not prominent, but the cheeks push themselves 
forward.” Kl. 182. 

Said of a busybody. 

The person really concerned is passive, but some one who has nothing' to do 
with it “ shoves his oar in,” e. g>, an outsider who takes up a quarrel when the 
relations of the disputants are content to let it drop. Klinkert and Favkk 
have failed to get the right meaning of this phrase. 
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270 ijljJ dy ^wJ 

Hilancf bini bulih di-chahari, hilang budi badan chelaha . 

“ A lost wife may be replaced, but if character is lost the body 
“is ruined.” KL 145. 

271 ojjU U*j id oj>l* pj ^s\ Uw v^jI ?$£\ fa 

Yang eng gang itu amas eng gang jug a, dan yang paint ibu sama 

paint jug ft. 

“ The hornbill with the hornbill and each with what suits it/'' 

“ Like to like.” See supra No. 6. 

272 p oiU 

Yang di-kejcir tiada dapat dan yang dWkandong her-chicliir-an. 
“He did not get what he was running after and dropped his 
u purse into the bargain ” Kl. 3. Kal. & Dam. 84. 

The substance is better than the shadow and it is idiotic to lose the former 
in an attempt to get the latter. Duos qni segvUur lepores neutrum eapit . 

The Perak version is : Di-terhim tiCdupat , yang (M-Mndong ber-cMchir. 
Yang di-hmdong, lit., “ that which is carried at the waist 55 i.e., money or 
valuables carried in a belt or in a fold of a sarong. 

This is the usual Malay substitute for a purse ; the contents are somewhat 
liable to fall out if the dress is disarranged in running or fighting, &c. 


The sentences which have been omitted will be found in Favee’s Dic- 
tionary ( Malais-Fran^ais ) under the following words : — Kudu ( compare M. 
No. 185 ) j Itudong ; kadis; gajah; gali ( see M. No. 58 J; geruk ; timpal ;tumbvh ; 
tembikar; teriak ; dengar ; nali ; pulrnl ; pallta ; balm; bvrong ; mamah ; 
lib as ; lintah ; and sungei. 

I take the opportunity here of acknowledging the assistance given to me 
in preparing this paper for the press by Munshi Muhammad Sa‘id, Singa- 
pore, and Munshi Muhammad J‘aear, Malacca. 


W. E. M. 
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I. 

HERE . is probably do nation, no tribe of tlie liunian race, 
that has not believed in tlie existence of men of a stature 
more or less diminutive, and that lias not made them play 
a part in its legends. One knows that the Greeks did 
not escape the common law, and that Homer has bor- 
rowed from traditions, which were no doubt of a date anterior to 
himself, the beginning of tbe third chapter of the Iliad : — 

“ When by their several chiefs the troops were rang’d 
“ With noise and clamour, as a flight of birds, 

“ The men of Troy advanced ; as when the cranes, 

“ Flying the wintry storms, send forth on high 



* This paper was published in the Journal dea /Savants } Perrier, 1881 , and 
Jum, 1888, 
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“ Their dissonant clamours, while o’er the Ocean stream, 
u They steer their course and, on their pinions, hear 
“ Battle and death to the Pygmoean race.” ( x ) 

The land of the Pigmies is not mentioned in this passage. Ho- 
mer, however, was certainly acquainted with the migrations of the 
cranes ; he knew that they pass every year from Europe to Africa 
and vice verm; (*) and as these birds only meet their enemies after 
having crossed the sea in order to escape the severity of the winter, 
it is evident that it is some place in Africa that the poet has fixed as the 
abode of these dwarfs supposed to be too small and feeble to resist 
the attack of their winged invaders. 

Although Aristotle speaks of the Pigmies with regard to the natural 
history of cranes, yet he says nothing of the supposed combats 
which have furnished Homer with his illustration. It may be 
asserted that he did not believe it. This is what he says : <£ The 

£; cranes pass from the plains of Scythia to the marshes of Upper 
“ Egypt, near the source of the Nile. This is the district which 
“ is inhabited by the Pigmies, the existence of whom is no fable?. 
“ They are really, as has been reported, a race of men of small 
“ stature, and their horses are small also. They spend their life 
“ in caverns.” ( History of Animals,) 

Though not as explicit as might be desired, Aristotle here dhr 
penses with the exaggerations about the small size of the Pigmies, 
for there is a great difference between men of small stature , as 
he styles them, and miniature human beings among whom cranes 
are able to bear battle and death. In other respects, the founder 
of Natural Sciences may be said to have been on the track of what 
appears to us at the present day to be the triith. 

He places the habitat of the Pigmies near the sources of the 
Nile, and, in fact, it was when travelling in the general direction of 
that river that Schweioturth discovered the race of diminutive 
men of whom we shall speak later on. However, Aristotle places 


0) Translation of the Earl of Derby, p. 81. 

(2 ) As Buffox rightly remarks, it is these alternate migrations, in opposite 
direct-ions, which caused the ancients to call the crane “ the Bird of Zybia" 
as well as "the Bird of Scythia." (fim?FOX~~-History of Birds; the Crane.) 
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those souroes amongst the marshes of Upper Egypt. We know 
now, but only within the last few years, that an hypothesis of that 
kind would singularly shorten the course of the Nile. These 
marshes exist in reality. All travellers in those regions have 
dwelt on the difficulties they experienced in getting across the 
inextricable labyrinth of channels obstructed by islets, sometimes 
fixed and sometimes floating, which form the Sstt, a real vegetable 
barrier, of which papyrus^ ( a ) and ambateh ( 2 ) form, so to speak, 
the framework, and which humbler plants, more especially the Pistia 
stratiotes (Lrxx.) — compared, by travellers to a small cabbage grow- 
ing something after the fashion of our duck-weed— serve to conso- 
lidate. 

But these swamps, which begin a little to the south of Khar- 
toum, become more defined towards the 9th degree of north lati- 
tude, and cease entirely before reaching Gondokoro, about the 7th 
degree. ( 3 ) It is known that the Nile takes its source much 
further from, and south of, the Equator. It was in our hemisphere* 
close to the 2nd degree of north latitude, at two or three degrees 
west of the groat African river, and in a totally different water- 
shed (that of the O nolle) that S oh wetneurth discovered the Akkas, 
(*) who are evidently the small men of Aristotle. 

The latter mentions also the small horses of the Pigmies, yet no 
traveller has ever referred to this quadruped as forming part of the 
fauna of the country. One might feel inclined to fine! in this con- 
tradiction a motive for doubting the accuracy of the information 
furnished to the Greek philosopher by the travellers of his time, hut 
an explanation can easily be given. Baicer speaks of the very small 
proportions of the cattle of the Baris, a negro tribe in the vicinity 

(x) Papyrus domesf} cm.. (Lixx.) This deservedly celebrated plant seems to 
have been formerly abundant all over Egypt. In his Lettres sur VEyypte , 
Savary certifies ■' ’ . 1 * ' 4 ' 1 '' ~ - • x - Damietta ( Poiret — Dlc- 

tioiiiHiire des Sole ■ ■ ■. 1 . \ . Schweinfurth saw it for 

the first time or ' ■ ■ ‘ N - rbh latitude. (Au caeur de 

■p j * 

/ ■ ■ (Adamson) ; JEdeowne mira’bilis (Kotschy). This plant, 

which grows 15 and 20 feet high and has a diameter of 5 to 6 centimetres at the 
base, is remarkable for the very low density of its wood. Tl * *-■ ^ 14 than 

cork, and a man can carry on his back a raft capable . v : ' ‘ : : mple. 

(3) Discovery of the Albert Nyemza, New Explorations to the Source of the 
Nile , by Sir Samuel Baker. 

(+) An occur de VAfrique, vol. II } passim. 
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of Gon’dokoro. “Cows and sheep,” says he, ( x ) “are of lilliputian 
size.” It may he that, at the time of the Egyptian domination, the 
horse reached those regions, and if so it must have undergone there 
the degeneracy noticed by the English traveller with reference to 
the other domestic animals. 

Thus, Aristotle is very positive ; what he says is partly accurate 
and at any rate reasonable. With Pliny we fall back into uncer- 
tainty, exaggerations and fables. He places the Pigmies, sometimes 
iu Thrace, not far from the coast of the Euxino, ( 1 2 * * * * ) and at other 
times in Asia Minor, in the interior of Caria. (*) Twice he points 
to India as being the native land of these little creatures, (*) and 
elsewhere again, in speaking of the African races who live on the 
extreme boundary of Ethiopia, he says : “ some authors have also 
<c stated that the Pigmy nation exists in the marshes where the 
“ Nile takes its rise.” ( s ) Pliny, moreover, reproduces, without any 
reservation, all the stories about their battles with the cranes. It 
is these latter which, according to the Barbarians, expelled the Pig- 
mies from Thrace ; ( fl ) thanks to the annual migration of these 
birds, the dwarfs have the advantage of a truce every year. ( 7 ) 
Lastly, in a rather long passage, he sums up the different reports 
in the following terms: “ In India, beyond the mountains (those 
“ situated at the vernal equinox) people speak of Trispitharaes 
“ and Pigmies who do not stand higher than three spithames (27 
“ inches). Protected as they are by their mountains from the 
<f north wind, they enjoy a fine climate and a perpetual spring. 
u Homer relates, on his part, that the cranes rage war against 
“ them. It is also reported that, riding rams and goats, and 
“ armed with arrows, they all go down together in the spring to the 
“ shores of sea and there eat the eggs' and young ones of these 
“ birds ; that this expedition lasts for three months ; that otherwise 
(t they would he unable to resist the increasing multitude of the 


(1) Discovery of the Albert N'yanza x etc. 

( 2 ) Eistoire Naturdle —' Translation of Little, vol. I, p. 191 at. 

(*) Loo. cit., p. 227b. 

(*) Loc, cit., p 250b and 283b. 

(a) Pliny, p. 271a. 

(a) Loc. cit., p. 191a. 
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“ cranes ; that their huts are made of mud, feathers and egg-shells. 

Aristotle says that the Pigmies live in caverns, in other res- 
“ pects he gives the same particulars as other writers.” ( x ) 

Pliny is not the only ancient author who has written about 
Asiatic Pigmies ; they have also been mentioned by Ctesias ; 

“ There exists,” says he, “ in the middle of India, a race of black men 
“ called Pigmies. They speak the same language as the Indians, 
u and are very small ; the tallest men among them are two cubits 
“ high, the greater number being only one and-a-half. Their hair 
fi is very long and comes down to their knees and even lower. 

“ They have a longer heard than any other men ; when it is full 
“ grown, they do away with their clothes, their hair and beard 
“ being quite sufficient to cover them. They are flat-nosed and 

ngly They are very skilful in the use of the how and 

ct arrow.’’ ( 2 ) Truth and fable are mingled in this description as 
in many others less ancient. There is decidedly nothing true 
in what Ctesias says about the hair and beard of these Pigmies ; 
but we perhaps find there another example of a mistake caused 
sometimes by the nature of the garments worn by imperfectly 
known** populations. These prodigious beards and long hair were 
no doubt mantles and girdles made of long grass. ( 8 ) 

■ It is evident that the Greek physician has also reduced, in a 
fabulous proportion, the size of his miniature Indians ; just, in fact, 
as Pigafktta exaggerated, in a strange manner, the height of tho 
Patagonians. Nobody would doubt the fact that Magellan and 
his companions were in contact with the men seen by d’Urville, 
d’Orbignv and Musters, whose true proportions they have 
given us, and who still continue to be the tallest men on this globe. 

The exaggerations uttered by Otesias must not prevent us either 
from acknowledging that the smallest race of India was known in 
his time and that it is the one he referred to. 

(1) Pliny, Loc. cit., p. 283b. , „ „ 

( 2 ) History of India by Otesias. Extracts of Photius , which follow the 
translation of Herodotus, by Larcher, vol. VI, § XI. 

(s) Even at the present day, in the neighbourhood of Travancore, women 
wear no other garments. (Traditionary Origin, of Grass Aprons ; Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute , vol. XI, p. 350). With reference to this, I 
will recall the mistake that has caused tho revival of the fable of men with 
tails applied to the Niams-Xiams, 
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Some of the particulars given by him are true to this day, and 
we are, moreover, indebted to him for a valuable piece of informa- 
tion. He is the only one of all ancient writers who, in speaking 
of Pigmies, assigns to them a black complexion. We are perfectly 
aware at present that this characteristic is found, to a high degree, 
among the Negritos, and is persistent in Dravidians, even when 
strongly modified by cross-breeding. 

Ctesias also tells us that Pigmies ar e flat -nosed and ugly, a des- 
cription which is entirely confirmed by M. Kousselet’s portrait 
of a Djambal and by photographs taken by M. Beau de St. Pol- 
Lias. He adds that they are skilful in archery; well, we all 
know that from the Philippine to the Andaman Islands, the bow 
is a formidable w T eapon in the hands of the Negritos. On the 
whole, we may infer that Ctesias really referred to the Negritos 
or to a closely allied race, 

"We saw just now that Pliny’s assertion touching the opinion of 
Aristotle was inexact, and there is no need to insist, oil that point; 
hut the accounts collected by the celebrated Eoman compiler sug- 
gest other remarks. It is difficult to understand what made him 
place the Pigmies in Thrace or Asia Minor ; in these countries, 
the history of man does not, nny move than that of animals, 
furnish any fact which, disguised by ignorance or love of the mar- 
vellous, could have served as a basis for the legends under remark. 
Perhaps, as M. Maury has justly remarked, the explanation of 
these errors might be found in a general fact. The abode of the 
more or less extraordinary beings, whose existence was admitted 
by the ancients, was always placed by them in the remotest 
^orders of the known world, without much concern for any pre- 
cise spot o* definite direction. It is from this that arise, in dealing 
with this fancy geography, the uncertainty and discrepancies so 
often noticed, and of which the history of the Pigmies affords a 
striking example. 

Differing altogether from the countries to which the preceding 
remarks apply, tropical Africa and Asia present certain facts which 
‘ permit the explanation, in different ways, of what the ancients said 
of their Pigmies, and these facts belong to the history of animals 
f as w T ell as to that of man. 
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In Lis History of Birds , and d apropos of that of the crane, Btje- 
eoh Las discussed tLe general bearing of the data wLich I have 
just reviewed in order to ascertain what truth there might be in 
them. But he leaves Aristotle a little too much on one side, and 
attaches himself really to Pliny’s assertions only.' Eeferring 
what the Roman naturalist says about the annual expedition of 
the Pigmies to certain habits attributed to monkeys, he sees in the 
latter the famous dwarfs of antiquity; { ‘ It is known,” says he, 
“ that monkeys, which go about in large troops in most parts of 
“ Africa and India, are in the habit of carrying on a perpetual 
" war against birds ; they try to surprise their nests and are cons- 
“ tantly laying snares to catch them. When the cranes arrive, 
a they find these enemies, assembled perhaps in large numbers in 
<c order to attack this new and rich booty with the greater advan- 
“ tage. The birds, confident in their strength, pretty well experi- 
“ enced by continual fighting among themselves, and naturally 
“ disposed to it, make a vigorous defence. But the monkeys, furi- 
ously bent upon carrying away the eggs and young ones, come 
“ back constantly in bands to the attack ; and, as by their tricks, 
antics and attitudes, they seem to imitate human actions, they 
a have been taken by ignorant people to he an army of little men 

This is the origin and history of these fables.” ( 1 ) 

This interpretation of the old legend is simple and natural, and 
must have struck the attention of many. Supported by the autho- 
rity of our great naturalist, it has generally been adopted. Perhaps 
it may still be looked upon as presenting a certain amount of 
truth. It may have happened, that under the influence of generally 
accepted beliefs, some travellers have really taken a troop of mon- 
keys for a tribe of genuine Pigmies. 

But has not ihan himself furnished his share of the data, true in 
the main and only misrepresented, for these legends, which have been 
handed down since Homes, ? One of our colleagues, M. Rotjlin, 
whom we have all so highly appreciated, as much for his personal 
character as for the soundness and diversity of his knowledge, is 
perhaps the first who originated this interpretation. Unfortunate- 

(0 CEuvres completes do Buff on-— Edition revised by Mr. A, Richard, Pro- 
fessor at the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, vol. XIX, p. 337, 
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ly, the marginal notes made by him on a copy of Pliny belonging 
to the Institute Library, are evidently of very old date. In 
all probability, they were written long before the discoveries of 
which I shall have to speak hereafter. ( x ) In fact, the most valu- 
able and accurate information that has reached us, has come since 
his death (1873) ; he was consequently unable to make use of it, 
to throw a light on the statement of the author on whom he com- 
mented. 

Although we cannot now-a-days accept the hypothesis at which 
he arrived, I will nevertheless say a few words about it ; it 
is always interesting to know what has been the opinion, on a diffi- 
cult subject, of a mind not only ingenious and keen in itself, but 
supported by extensive and varied learning. 

For Roulin, at the time he wrote his remarks, the Pigmies of 
the ancients were our circumpolar populations. Although his 
annotations do not actually say so, yet it is beyond doubt that the 
small stature of several of these tribes must have been the starting 
point of this interpretation. It is well known that the Laplanders 
were, for a long time, regarded as the smallest race on earth ; cer- 
tain Esquimaux vie with them in this’ respect, and are even smaller. 
( 2 ) Prom this, to see in them the dwarfs of the old legend, is but 
one step. 

As for the question of abode, it could not stop Bottlin'. Have 
not the Pigmies been placed in Thrace and Scythia as well as in 
Asia and Africa ? Moreover, certain peculiarities of custom render 
the identification still more complete. The writer reminds us that, 
like Pliny’s dwarfs, some of the northern populations live alter- 
nately, during the year, on the seaside and inland ; it is also for the 
special purpose of eating the eggs of aquatic birds, of which they 
destroy an immense number, that these tribes emigrate to the coast. 

As for the statement made by the Roman writer with regard to 
the Pigmies’ huts, it might easily be explained : “ It may be,” says 
Rocxin, “ that, in the original tradition, these huts, instead of 
“ being built of mud and egg-shells, were simply made of earth 

(i) These notes are written in pencil. The writing* is very laboured and in 
many places almost rubbed out. 

(a) I shall have occasion, later on, to give comparative figures of some 
of these small races. 
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u and egg-shaped. The Esquimaux huts assume that very shape, 
(< but are of snow.” 

Lastly, tradition says that the cranes meet their enemies during 
their annual journey from north to south. To this, Boulin replies : 
“ Taking for granted that the migration of cranes takes place 
“ between the same limits, but placing these in the swamps of Up-' 
“ per Egypt on one side, and in Scythia, that is, close to the glacial 
u zone, on the other, we see that it is in the latter region that the 
“ Pigmies ought really to be found.” 

It is now useless to discuss Botjlin’s corrections, however inge- 
nious they may be. I shall confine myself to remarking that he has 
neglected another passage of Pliny, a passage all the more im- 
portant inasmuch as it allows us to ascertain with precision the 
exact point where the great naturalist placed his Asiatic dwarfs. 
In his description of India, we read the following : “ Immediate- 

“ ly beyond the country inhabited by the Prusians, and in the 
i£ mountains where the Pigmies are reported to live, is the In- 
“ dus.” ( 1 ) The mountains in question were thus to the west of 
the river, and as the Pigmies resorted every year to the seaside, 
they could not possibly have lived very far inland ; they must con- 
sequently have inhabited the most southerly portion of the hilly 
region of Beloochistan. This region is situated towards the 25th 
and 26th degrees north latitude and 63° and 64° east longitude. 
Travellers have never pointed out any people of exceptionally small 
stature in these parts, hut by advancing a little further, about two 
degrees more south and 25 or 26 degrees to the east, one finds, 
amongst the Yindhya hills, the Handra-LoJchs, who were re-discov- 
ered by Bousselet. ( 2 ) 

The name of this tribe literally means men-monlceys ; they are 
negroes of very small stature isolated amidst totally different races 


(1) Pliny — Loc, oit, p. 250b. 

( 2 ) Note sur m Ho Aiitochthone des Forets deVInde Centrale — byM. Louis 
Rousselet, an Appendix to my paper called Etude sur les Mincopies et la 
Race Negrito en general ( Revue d’ Anthropology, vol. I, p. 245 ) ; and Note 
sur im Negrito de VInde Centrale ( Rulletin de la SociSte d' Anthropologies 
2nd series, vol. VII, p. 619J. An English traveller had already spoken of 
these Bandra-Lokhs or Bandar-Lokhs ; but what he had said about them still 
allowed strong doubts on the subject to be entertained. 
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wlaioli present specimens of a complete group of continental popu- 
lations, quite worthy o£ causing a special chapter to be added to 
the History of Pigmies . We shall study them more closely later 
on. 

We will not insist at present on facts which we shall have to 
return to and discuss ; what I have just said is sufficient, I think, 
to show that Rocxtn’s theory is not supported, at least in the 
application he made of it. We are entitled to think that, had our 
loyal colleague lived, he would have given it up of his own accord 
and without the slightest hesitation, all the more in that the fun- 
damental part of his supposition remains true as well for Asia as 
for Africa. The former has also its races of dwarfs, and their being 
imperfectly known has, without doubt, caused legends to he ap- 
plied io them which originated in the latter continent. However, 
in both cases similar facts have presented themselves. Aristotle 
placed his African Pigmies — the Akkas — tun far north; Plinv put 
his Asiatic dwarfs a great deal too much to the west, or rather to the 
west-north-west, whether he meant insular tribes like the Mincopies, 
or some closely related tribes which had remained on the continent 
such as the Bandra-LolcJis and others. Moreover, neither the Greek 
philosopher nor the Roman naturalist mentions the black com- 
plexion or the woolly hair of the dwarfs they speak of by hearsay. 
The recollection of these peculiarities was evidently lost during the 
long journey which the intelligence, probably scanty enough, had 
to make from the heart of Africa, or the extremity of India, before 
roaching Greece or Rome. Hitch an omission is strange enough 
when it relaties to the colour of the skin, but it is less singular 
when it concerns the nature of the hair, for xve know that the an- 
cients simply attributed the woolly aspect of the negro’s head to 
the heat of the sun and its crisping effect on the h2Sir. 

A contemporary of Pliist— Pompojn ius Mela.— has also spoken 
of Pigmies. The passage he devotes to them, though very short, is 
nevertheless interesting. lie places beyond the Arabian gulf, though 
in a small recess of the Red Sea, the Panchians, also called" Ophio- 
phagi, from their habit of eating snakes. He acids : “In the interior 
“ of the country was seen, in olden times, a race of very small 
u Hien — the Pigmies — who became extinct in the constant wars 
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“ they had to wage against the cranes, in order to save their 
“ fruit.” 0) 

The translator of Pomponitts Mela looks upon the small recess 
in the Red Sea , here above-mentioned; as being our present Ghilf 
of Aden : hut I should hardly fancy that the Latin geographer 
would have applied that expression to the vast expanse of water 
which extends from Cape Guardafui to the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. The Bay of Moscha, which penetrates far inland south- 
west of the straits, seems to correspond much better, in every 
respect, to the indication given by Pomponitjs. On the other 
hand, this bay is situated on the same parallel ( 13° 1ST, lat .) as 
the commencement of the grassy region of the Nile, ( 2 ) but at 
about four degrees further north than the labyrinth from whence 
the river seems to spring. Pomponius does not mention the Nile ; 
he says nothing either of the Abyssinian mountains between the 
African stream and the sea; he appears, therefore, to place his Pig- 
mies on the very eastern shores of that part of the continent. 

With Pliny, Pomponiijs accepts the fable as to the cranes, and the 
consequent exaggeration as to the small size of their antagonists ; but 
he differs from his fellow countryman in" one important point, 
since he accepts the extinction of the dwarf race. What he says 
on that subject may perhaps have resulted from a greater know- 
ledge of those countries — knowledge which must have done away 
with the old legends. There may be, however, in his account, a sub- 
stratum of truth, as we shall see further on. 

In speaking of these famous dwarfs of the ancients, I had to 
dwell first on those whom IIomeji immortalised and who were 
placed either in Asia or in the north-eastern regions of Africa ; hut. 
a century before Abistotle, IIebodotus had also mentioned a race 
of Pigmies, though he did not apply that actual name to them. 

We are indebted to him for having handed down to us an account 


(1) Collection des Auteurs Letting trad nits sovsla direction cle M, Nisabd, 
p, 058b. 

( 2 ) Bakexi was stopped, for the first time. 1 y " L1 '~ islands , eleven 

clays only after having left Khartoum. The ■ *" ■ 1 ■ ■ latter place to 

G-ondolcoro lasted forty -four days. 
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given to him by Cyrenian pilgrims, who had themselves received the 
information from ErmnoTurs, King of the Ammonians. The latter 
told them that a certain, number of young Nasamons had taken it into 
their heads to explore the desert of Lybia. Five of them, chosen 
by lot, started with provisions and water : “ They first crossed 

" the inhabited region, then the wild country, after which they 
“ reached the desert and followed a westerly course. After having 
“ travelled in deep sand for many days, they at last perceived 
u trees growing in a field, and approaching picked some of the 
u fruits ; but they had hardly begun eating them when a large 
“ number of men, much below the average height, came down on 
ct them and carried them away. They spoke a language unknown 
ft to the Nasamons, and did not understand theirs. These men 
“ led them across a marshy country to a town inhabited by black 
a people ; near this town a large river flowed, from west to east, 
£< and contained crocodiles.” ( (i) * * * * * * * * x ) 

Although this account is rather brief, yet it agrees too well with 
our modern discoveries for us to doubt the truth of it. We know 
that the geographical zones pointed out by the Nasamons are 
still to he found. The river they discovered is the Djoliba, or 
Niger, which was successively taken for the Nile itself, or an 
affluent of Lake Tchad, until Mungo- Park, Caili/k, Clapperton, 
the Lander brothers, <fcc., aquainted us with its real course. We 
know also that this stream, the source of which has lately been 
discovered by two young Frenchmen, rises in a ramification of the 
inland mountain-chain which runs parallel to the north coast of the 
Guinea Gulf. Although Messrs, Zweieel and Moustiek f) were 


(i) HUtoire d'Harodotc — Translated by A. F, Miot, vol. l,p. 246. 

( a ) Many attempts bad already been made to reacli the source of the Niger. 

Major Laing and W. Reads among others, failed in their endeavours. Jn 

1879, one of the founders of the Marseilles G-eographical Society, Mr. 0. A. Ver- 

mins, organised, at his own expense, an expedition that was to be scientific and 

commercial at the same time. He entrusted the care of carrying out his plans 
to two young men, who had, for a long time, been employed in his African fac- 
tories. Messrs. Z. ZwEiFELand Moustier left Rotombo the 8th July, 1879. 

On the 25th September, they arrived near Mount Tembi ( Tembi Coundou , the 

head of the Tembi), a granitic hill from which springs the Tembi, the chief 
branch of the Niger. Unfortunately, this source, like that which Bruce took 

for the origin of the Nile, is sacred in the eyes of the natives. Tembi Sell, the 

high priest, forbade the French travellers going too close to it ; they were only 
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unable, for want of proper instruments, to determine the exact 
position ofJMo^ Tembi from which the Niger ( x )flows, and although 
they were only allowed to look at it at a distance, owing to local 
superstition, yet we can see by their map, published by the 
Geographical Society of Marseilles, that the mount is situated 
about 8° 35' north latitude and 12° 45' west longitude. 

The river, at first a mere brook, runs from north to south, hut 
soon takes a general direction from south-west to north-east, which 
it maintains as far as Timbnctoo, just beyond the 18th degree. ( 2 ) 
At this point it takes a sharp bend to the east as far as Botirroum ( 3 ) 
for an extent of more than three degrees of longitude, when it turns 
off to the S. S/W. and runs into the Gulf of Guinea. It must con- 
sequently be between the first and second degree west longitude 
that the Nasamons reached the Niger. It is impossible to point out 
with greater precision the position of the town inhabited by negroes 
to which the hold travellers were conducted ; at all events, we 
feel perfectly certain that they could not mean the famous Tim- 
buctoo, the foundation of which only dates from the fifth 
century of the Hegira (1100 a. d.), according to Ahmed-Baba, 
the historian of that country. ( 4 ) 

Herodotus inf orms us that the young Nasamons saw crocodiles 
in the river they visited, and this again is perfectly accurate, 
more so even than might be expected at first. A priori, it might 
be supposed, not without plausible reasons, that the large reptiles 


allowed to stand at a spot called Foria and gaze, at a distance, on the sacred 
mountain, and the brook which rises from it. Expedition C. JET. Vermink . Vo- 
yage cmx Sources du Niger par Z. Zweifel et ill. Moustier, 1879 . ( Bulletin de 
InSocttUc ’ Vzrseille, 1880, p. 129 J 

(i) M. ii \'i •, P" .■ of the Geographical Society of Marseilles, in his 
report on this remarkable expedition, remarks very rightly that this want of 
instruments is not really to be regretted. Superstition is so strong in the 
country visited by the two Marseilles travellers, that the use of a field-glass 
alone was sufficient to cause threatening demonstrations on the part of the 
natives, and they had to give up using it. They would certainly have been mas- 
sacred had they been caught in the act of making astronomical observations. * 
(a) 18 o 3’ 45” latitude and 4o 5’ 10” weBt longitude. Annuaire du Bureau 
des Longitutes , 1877, p. 310. 

(s) This place is situated on the easterly angle of the Middle Niger, 
Voyages et Decouvertes dans VAfrique Septentrionale et Centrdle — by Dr. H, 
Barth, translated by P. Ithibb, vol. IV, p. 10. 

(<>) Barth, loo cit.,p 6. 
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living in two rivers so far apart as the Nile and the Niger, must be 
of different kinds. But it is not the case ; the question has been 
specially studied in consequence of discussions which had arisen 
between Cuvier and Gkoeeroy St. Hilaire. The former of these 
two great naturalists attached so much importance to the debate 
that he devoted, in his ItPgne Animal , a chapter of exceptional 
length ( x ) to it. 

Cuvier was convinced of the specific identity of all crocodiles 
inhabiting the large African rivers, whereas Geoeeroy denied 
it, and, in the Nile alone, asserted the existence o£ four distinct 
kinds. Dumebil and Bibkon, in their exhaustive work on 
Herpetology, returned to the question with materials that had not 
been at the disposal of the two celebrated antagonists, and confirm- 
ed Cuvier’s opinion. ( a ) In fact, the crocodile of the Niger, like 
that of the Senegal, is the same as the crocodile of the Nile. 

Lastly, the Nasamons declared that they were taken to a town 
of which all the inhabitants were black, and this again is perfectly 
true. Although Timbuctoo was founded by the Touaregs, ( s ) who 
still dispute with the Berbers and Penis the right of sovereignty 
over the city and the region drained by the central portion of the 
Niger, ( 1 2 * 4 ) yet we know that they are strangers to the country, and 
have settled there only at a comparatively recent date. In the 
tenth century, according to Barth, the Negro land still extended 
as far as the 20th degree of latitude. ( 5 ) At that time, and a 
foriiori in the days of Herodotus, the whole of that region must 
have been occupied by a black race. 


(1 ) Lc llegnc Animal dlxtrlbuc d'aprfa son Organisation ■ pour servlr do Jiaxf 
a I'Jfistolre don Anlmau.e ct d' Introduction a V Anatomic comparer — by Baron 
Cuvier, new edition (2nd), 1820, voL II, p. 21. 

( 2 ) Collection of the Suites de. Jjoujjvn, published by Egret : Illstolre 
JVatvrel?# des Reptiles — by MM. C. Humeri L and Birr on, vol. Ill, p. 104. 

(a) According to Atoied-Baba, Timbuctoo was founded in the 5th cen- 
tury of the Hegira (1100 A. d.) by Touaregs who were in the habit of halting 
at that spot. (Barth. ) 

(*) The Peuls took possession of Timbuctoo in 1820. In 1844, they 
were driven away by El-Mouchtar, chief of some Berber tribes who had made 
an alliance with the Touaregs. (Barth, p. 82.) 

(«) Barth, p. 10. 
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We may, accordingly, infer that the Hack men seen by the 
hsasamons were real negroes, and certainly had woolly hair. 
Travellers have, however, neglected to mention the latter peculiarity. 
Their silence on the subject justifies, as may be seen, the way in 
which I have interpreted the same omission respecting the Asiatic 
negro dwarfs. 

Therefore, whether it is a question of country, streams, animals 
or men, everything is accurate in the account so far given by 
the Greek historian. What motive, moreover, could we have for 
doubting the information he gives us about the race discovered by 
the Nasumons ? hi one whatever. And even if our present expe- 
rience had not confirmed his report, we might still have accepted 
it as true. But modern discoveries have further confirmed the 
intelligence handed down to us by Heeohotus, at least as far as 
the existence of such a race is concerned. 

It is otherwise with regard to its geographical position. W r e 
saw that the locality is marked out in a well defined part of the 
river. In fact, the most northerly station of the western Pigmies, 
discovered to this day, is situated in the interior of Senegambia, 
towards 10° of north latitude and 14° west longitude, that is to 
say, about 8 degrees further south and 10 degrees further west 
than the spot where the Xasamons were captured by the little 
men. ( x ) We consequently find here again, a propos of Western 
Africa, the same difference between tradition and modern discovery, 
which we have already pointed out with regard to Upper Egypt 
and India. The dwarf race once more seems to be further away 
from us than it was at the time of the Greeks. 

In the two preceding cases, we were able to impute this discre- 
pancy to an incomplete knowledge which had led to diminishing 
the true distances, but in the present instance such a supposition 
is inadmissible. Considering the correctness of the account given 
by Heeodotus and its accordance with material facts of an un- 
varying nature, we mast admit, either that the dwarf race, seen 


( i ) Mollien — Voyage dam V Inter') ear de VAfrujue aux Sources du Senegal 
et de la Scneganilie — made in 1818. Paris, 1822, vol.II, p. 256. I will state 
with precision further on, the geographical localities inhabited by these small 
races lately examined. 
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by the Nasamons, still exists north of the Niger and has not yet 
been re-discovered, or that it has completely disappeared from that 
region. 

Without wishing in any way to prejudge the future, I think 
the last hypothesis seems the most probable, and perhaps it 
must even also be applied to other countries where the ancients 
have placed their Pigmies. The Egyptians knew the Akkas 
under the name which they still hear, for M. Mabiette-Paciia 
sa^r it inscribed near the figure of a dwarf sculptured on a monu- 
ment of the old empire. ( x ) In fact, even granting that they were 
able to explore the Nile far beyond the obstacles which have 
stopped us until lately, nothing, in my belief, entitles us to suppose 
that they took a westerly direction and crossed from the watershed 
of the Nile to that of the Ouelle. It seems to me much more ra- 
tional to suppose that, at the time of Aeistotle, these Akkas tribes 
lived much further north, occupied at least the watershed of some 
tributary of the Nile, and perhaps reached the swampy region of the 
great river. Their retreat towards the south and west has. nothing 
surprising in itself, for we shall see that, wherever we follow these 
small races, wherever we can gather sufficient information, they will 
appear to us as having been, in the past, more flourishing than at the 
present day, and as having also covered a more extensive and 
more continuous geographical area. Perhaps this general fact 
might he put forward to prove the accuracy of the account furnished 
by Pomponius Mela. 

It was not under the attacks of animals — serial or terrestrial — 
that these small men gave way, and that their communities were 
dispersed. We shall see, on the contrary, that some among them 
will face and conquer even the elephant. It is to human races 
taller and stronger than themselves that they are compelled to 
yield. These are, in Africa and Melanesia, the Negroes and 
Papuans ; in the Malay countries, the different Malayan races ; 
and in India, the Dravidians. In many places, in West Africa 
as well as in the Philippine Islands, and in the two G-angetic 


(i) II AMY — JEssai de Coordination dos Mater iaujs rccomment receuillis sur 
V fflfoiologie dm Negrillos on Pygmce^ p. 21. 
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Peninsulas, tlie true Pigmies liaye exercised a certain ethnological 
influence by inter-breeding with the superior races and in thus 
creating half-bred populations. Almost everywhere, also, they are 
still represented by groups offering different degrees of purity. 

On the whole, the ancients had gathered information more 
or less inexact and incomplete, but at the same time more or less 
true, of three dwarf races which they called Pigmies. One 
of them was situated in Asia, in the south-eastern extremity ; the 
second in the south, near the source of the Nile ; the third^in 
Africa also, on the extreme south-western limits of the known 
world. These three groups have been discovered again now-a-days, 
nearly in the same direction, but at a greater distance from 
Grreece and Rome than is admitted by tradition. 

They are, however, but fractions of two well defined groups 
occupying — one in Asia, the other in Africa — a considerable area, 
and comprising distinct tribes, populations, and even sub-races. 

From the very first years of my professorship at the Museum, 
I proposed to unite all the black populations of Asia, Melanesia, 
and Malay regions, characterised by their small stature or the 
relative slightness of their limbs, into one Negrito branch , ( 1 ) in 
opposition to the Papuan branch , in which I placed the oriental 
negroes remarkable for their height and * sometimes athletic 
proportions. I have every reason to believe that, under one 
form or another, this division is generally adopted. 

On his side, M. Hamy has shown, in a former account, that, 
contrary^ to the universally adopted idea, there exist in Africa 
certain negroes who differ from the classical type in a smaller 
size of the skull. ( a ) 

Pursuing this order of research, he discovered that this 
cephalic characteristic corresponded with a very perceptible 


( 1 ) I have thus applied to the whole race the name of the little negroes 
of the Philippines, also called Aetm. 

(a) Oours (V. i ~ L7 ' 7* ' rl u jlfiiwutn ; K'v/jres Anatlqucs et Melanesiens — 

Lectures which ■ ■ \ ■ out by M. Jacquart, Assistant Naturalist— 

Gazette Medicate de Paris , 1862. In these lectures, I summed up what I had 
already said on the subject, , during the preceding year. I had professed the 
same opinion and established this division in anterior lectures. 
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diminution in the stature. He gathered together the different obser- 
vations which, up to then, had remained loose and scattered, and 
proved that Africa possessed, like Asia, a black sub-type, in which a 
remarkably reduced stature was one of the most striking features. 
He • showed also that the African or Asiatic diminutive negroes, 
although so far apart, had many anatomical and other common 
points, and that these two groups were, in reality, two correspond- 
ing terms, geographical and anthropological at the same time. 

M. Hamy proposed to give the name of Negrillos ( l ) to the 
Afrjgan dwarf tribes. This denomination, will, I think, be readily 
adopted by all anthropologists, and has the advantage of recalling 
one of the most important characteristics of tho group as well as 
their link of connection with the Asiatic Negritos, 

These are the two groups which I intend to resume the descrip- 
tion of in the following chapters. 


II. 

THE ASIATIC PIGMIES, OR NEGRITOS. 
Geoueaphical Disteibution and Physical Chabacteil 


The Negrito race, oither pure or more or loss mixed, is distri- 
buted over an immense tract. Its habitat is both insular and 
continental. In islands and archipelagos, its existence is now 
recognised from the south-eastern regions of New Guinea in 
Melanesia to the Andamans in the Bay of Bengal ; and from the 
Malay Archipelago to Japan. On the continent, their tribes are 
scattered about from the Malay Peninsula to the foot of the 
Himalaya, in Kamaon ; and from the mountains of Assam to tho 
right bank of the Indus, in Daman and Beloochistan ; ( a ) that is to 


O) Note sur V Existence de Negres Rraohyecphales sur lie Cote Occidentale 
(VAfrique. (Bulletin de la Societc d' Ant hropoloqic de Paris. 2nd Series, 1872, 
vol. VII,p.m) 

( 2 ) T 1 '-,— i ' \ riven a detailed account of this geographical anthro- 
pology ! ■ i ,.•■■■ . such as, Etude sur les Mineopies et la Race Negrito on 
general (Revue a'Antfiropologie , 1872, vol. I), in an article of the Journal 
des Savants, 1878, touching Eabl’s work on The Native Races of the Indian 
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#a y, oyer a tract of country extending from 05° to 145° east longi- 
tude and from 2° to 35° north latitude. 

A race that has spread over so vast a space could scarcely have 
detained everywhere its identity. Thus I have been constrained, 
since 1872, to sub-divide it into two other branches— the Malay 
or oriental branch, and the Mincopie or western branch. ( 1 ) So far, 
however, I had only been considering the exterior characteristics ; 
the study of skulls has more recently led ns — M. Hamy and 
myself — to define this division more distinctly, and to adopWwo 
sub-races — the Papuan-N egritos, corresponding with the eastern 
branch ; and the Negritos pi’oper, representing the western sub- 
race. ( 2 ) 

Without entering into long details, it is easy to characterise 
these two secondary types. The Papuan-Negrito has a skull more 
elongated, from front to back, than his western brother, though 
still differing in a marked degree from the actual dolicocephaly, which 
is the mark of the Papuan. (*) 

The skin, moreover, is not so black ; the nose is more flattened 
and the chin more receding; the loins, thighs and legs offer 
a greater development. In short, both in feature and general 
physique, the Papuan-N egrito is inferior to the Negrito pro- 
per (*) 

It is not easy to determine the respective limits of the two suh- 
races. Perhaps actual limits cannot be said to exist ; mingled 
together*, the two typos may have produced a population of a 


Archipelago; and also in a paper Nouvelles Etudes sur la Distribution Geogra - 
phi quo dcs Negritos et sur lour Identification amc les Pygmees Asiatiques de 
(Jtesias et de Piute , ( Revue d' Ethnographic, vol. I, p. 179). 

(1) Etude sur les Mmoopies, p. 286. 

( 2 ) Grant a Ethni ca. 

(s) The horizontal index varies from 80.00 to 84.00 with the Negrito ; 
from 78.85 to 79.87 with the Papuan Negrito of New Guinea ; from 69.35 
to 78.23 with the Papuans of the same island. This last figure, very high 
and given by a woman’s skull, might induce us to suspect the influence of 
cross-breed. I have already dwelt on these craniological differences, and will 
recall, moreover, that the Papuans are taller, stronger and more athletic than 
the Negritos. ( Journal des Savants, 1872 , p. 026.) 

(4) In order to establish this differential characteristic, I took, as terms 
of comparison, on one side the Papuan Negrito, such as he was described by 
(rawfurd, a description considered by Earl as very accurate; aud on the 
other, the Mincopies of whom we possess now numerous photographs. 
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mixed character, We know, nevertheless, that the Andamanese 
and Philippine islanders Belong to the Negrito branch, and the 
recent researches of M. Montako show that it is the same as 
regards the people of Mindanao. The Negritos of the continent 
seem to form part of the same type. 

New-G uinea appears to be the centre of the Papuan-Negrito ( x ) 
population which, according to Earl’s testimony, extends to 
G-ilolo in the Moluccas. ( 2 ) On the one hand, M. Hamy has 
followed the type of the fnll-blood Negrito as far as Timor ; ( 3 ) 
on the other, the individual seen at Epa by M. d’Albertis 
appeared to have presented all the exterior characteristics of the Ne- 
grito proper, among others, the perfectly black colour and the 
absence of prognathism. (*) In return, the Hindoo Negritos of 
Armankatak are, it seems, only of a deep brown colour. ( 5 ) 

In short, w r e know little enough about the Papuan-Negritos. 
This ignorance is, in a great measure, owing to the fact 
that they have been and are still too often confounded with the 
Papuans as I have lately had occasion to remark in referring to 
the works of Wallace and Earl. ( q ) Many more recent travellers 
have fallen into the same error. M. Meyer, who resided some 
time in New Guinea, where he made a magnificent collection of 
skulls, leans to the opinion of Wallace and combats the impression 
that the Negrito species is represented, within that island, by 
two distinct types. ( 7 ) 


(0 Crania Mlmioa . 

( 2 ) The Native Races of the Indian Archipelago — Preface, p. xii. 

(3) Documents pour serin r a Vanthropologie de. Vile Timor, (Nouvdles 
Archives du> Museum d'IDstoire Naturelle de Paris , vol. X, p. 263. 

0) Nm Guinea; What I did and What 1 saw— by L. M. d 1 Albertis, 
1880. JVC. (PAlberti’s travels were made from 1872 to 1875. 

(3) Boubsblbt— Tableau des Races de Vlnde Centrale. (Revue d'Anthra - 
pologie , vol. II, p. 280.) 

(e ) Journal des Savants, 1878, pp. .106 and 627. 

( 7 ) Antropologisehe Mittheilungen uber die Papuas von New- Guinea. 
( Mittheilungen der Antropologisehe Gesselsehaft in Wien, 1874, vol. IV.) JJeber 
hundred funf und dreisig Papua Sehadel von New- Guinea nnd der Insel 
Mysore, (Mittheilungen a ns dem K. Zoolog isehe Museum zu Dresden , 1875, 
vol. I). In his Monograph y of Papuans, published in our Crania Ethnica, 
M. Hamy made use of the figures given by M. Meyer, and showed that 
the Herman traveller had brought new evidence in support of the opinion he 
had himself combated. 
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M. Beccari himself, although' struck with the resemblance of 
certain New-G-uineans to the Akkas, does not insist on this point, 
( l ) and the few words, borrowed by M. Gioltoli, ( 2 ) from a letter 
of that traveller, are not more instructive. M. d’ Albertis, while 
maintaining considerable reserve, which he explains by saying he 
does not know the Negrito type, at least understood that the indi- 
vidual he had before hi in at Epa was perfectly distinct from any 
he had seen until then. He thought that the point deserved to be 
studied. 

Such has also been the opinion of Mr. Lawes, regarding the 
motmtain tribes of Port Moresby. ( 3 ) 

After all, the most complete description of the Papuan-Negrito 
which has yet been published, is that which we owe to Crawburd. 
He expresses himself thus : “ I do not think I ever saw any that 
“ in stature exceeded five feet. (*) Besides their want of stature, 
f< they are of spare and puny frames. Sir Everard Home, who care- 
“ fully examined the individuals brought to England by Sir Stam- 
<l eord Babbles, makes the following distinctions between the Papuan 
(£ and African negro: his skin (speaking of the former) is of a 
lighter colour ; the woolly hair grows in small tufts and each hair 
“ has a spiral twist. The forehead rises higher, and the hind head 
“ is not so much cut off. The nose projects more than the face ; 
“ the upper lip is longer and more prominent; the lower lip pro- 
“ jects forward from the lower jaw to such an extent that the 
4t chin forms no part of the face, the lower part of which is formed 
by the mouth. The buttocks are so much lower than in the 
4 4 negro as to form a striking mark of distinction, hut the calf of 
u the leg is as high as in the negro ( 5 ). 

(i) Appxnvti etnogvajiei sul Papua. (Cosmos, 1877.) 

(a) Shull milla Ilaxza Negrita. (ArcMvloper 1' Ant hr apologia e la Ehwgra- 
fia, 1870, vol. V, p. 834. 

(s) Ethnological Notes on the Motu , Koltapu and Kolari Ibubes of New 
Guinea. ( Journal of the Anthropological Institute , vol. VIII, p. 869.) 

(*) Beccari assigns to the New- Guineans, whom he calls Alfourous , a stature 
of liu51 to 1^ M 8 a--.—. v* T” # 'v TjAGLAISE, the Karons never exceed 

1 in 00. ( La J ' u ■ * ■ •> Occident ale , par le Dr. Cie. Mey- 

ners d’Estrey, p. 121.) Thistribe has perhaps become taller through cross- 
breed. 

(») History of the Indian Archipelago, vol. I, p. 23. 
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Iu support of this description, Gbaotueh borrows of Raffles 
the sketch of a young Papuan of New Guinea. ( x ) The child in 
question was, it is true, only ten years old, and the youth of the 
subject is open to critical observation, but we must bear in mind 
that, with these populations, physical development is mCre early 
than amongst Europeans. This readily explains how Earl, so good 
a judge in matters of this kind, could affirm the resemblance 
of this portrait to that of an adult. He relates that, in one of his 
journeys, he had for companion a negro of Grilolo who exhibited 
all the features of the Papuan of Raffles and Crawfurd. He 
thus testifies to the accuracy of the English writers, as well as to 
the extension of the type to the Indian Archipelagos. 

Erom what we have just seen, this type is not distinguished for 
beauty of feature, and, when observed in its original country, 
the general proportions of the body are in exact keeping with the 
face. According to Earl again, these Papuans, when transported 
as slaves in the Malay islands and placed in conditions of comfort 
unusual to them, improve rapidly. Their slender limbs become 
more regular, rounder, and, so to speak, smoother ; the vivacity 
and gracefulness of their movements make up for the unpleasing 
stamp which the face retains. 

The deplorable confusion, which I pointed out just now, is the 
reason why the differential traits between the Papuan-Negritos 
and the real Papuans, have not been studied with regard to the 
social state, customs, religion and industry of these people. Wal- 
lace and Earl go so far as to say that, tall or short, the Papuans 
have but one way of living. . This assertion has always seemed to 
me rather difficult to accept, and the accounts which begin to reach 
us justify*- more and more my doubts on the subject. However, in 
the present state of knowledge, it would be no easy matter to deter- 
mine with certainty the exact limit between the two races, all the 
more so that they must often have mingled and produced half-bred 
tribes ( 2 ), I will, therefore, content myself with referring the 

(1) IV ' ly Baffles and Crawfurd. Plate I. 

( 2 ) ! ■ ■ ■ . y Mr. Comrie, in the neighbourhood of the Astrolabe 

Bay, appear to be in the same case. Out of 14 skulls, one only was sub -br achy- 
cephalic ; the others were dolicocephalic. But r .v~- v- S J '* : ^nty men 
was l*n 553 and even down toIm321. Thes- . ■ ■■. ■ Papuans 

nor half-bred Polynesians, The Negrito blood alone could have lowered the 
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| . reader to tlie most recent works on New Gkiinea, which has keen 
a common centre of habitation to both types, who have there been 
able to devil ope themselves freely up to the present time. ( x ) 

* The Negritos proper are much better known than the Papuan- 

Negritos. In the middle ages, the Arabs, and no doubt the Chinese 
before them, knew that the Andaman Islands were inhabited by 
black and crisped-haired people. ( 2 ) When the Spaniards first came 
to the Philippines, they found there a population of Aetas, whom 
we know to be of the same race as the Mincopies. ( 8 ) Since that 
time, as we have become better acquainted with the Malay islands 
and the two Indian Archipelagos, we have seen that the localities, 
inhabited by these diminutive negroes, were more extensive and 
numerous than we had thought at first, and having acquired every 
accurate information, we now find it possible to form a general 
opinion as to the race and the differences existing between the 
most distant tribes. 

stature to that degree. This association of dolicocephalism and small stature 
is an example of tt-~ of characters on which I have often dwelt in 

■: ‘ 1 : ' ■ 1 1 . Montano has himself verified among 1 the half- 

' ■■■ . N- ■■ r Anthropological Notes on Non Guinea by Dr. COMEIE — -The 

.! f i Chronological Institute , vol. VI, p. 102.) 

(i)I would first recommend the travels of M. d Albertis here above-men- 
tioned, and those of M. Giglioli who, though he did not actually visit 
1 New Guinea, has gathered most interesting information on the specimens he 

met in different places, and imparted it to BeccaRI. A summary of all the 
knowledge we have t-v.’-'V'- - t^-e people, has been published by Count 
Meyners d’Estrey v /. I A ou Nouvelle- Quince Oecidentale ) . I will 

also refer to the two memoirs of M. Mantegazza : Studi mtropologici cd 
etnografiei sulla Nuova- Guinea (Arehivio per V Antrapologia e la Etnologia 

— 1877, VII) and Novi Studi Craniologici sula Nuova- Guinea ( Archivio 

vol. XI, 1881 J. In his ff — ^ *■ * \ V. Mantegazza upheld the ethnological 

unity of all the New »■ ■ . V ■■ Since then, he has been brought 

over to believe in the i . » ■ races from the simple inspection of 

the skulls collected by M. d’Albebtis, and he has imparted his ideas 
to us in a paper addressed to th/ \~ y- -••-----n Society of Paris ( Bulletins , 
8 me Serb, vol. Ill, p. 214), ■■ . :■::■■ ■■ ; Mr. IiAWES is also most 

instructive on the subject. 

(a) Sole ym an’s accounts gathered by Abotj-Zeyd- Assam ( Relation des 
Voyages fa its par les Arabes et les Per sans dans V Inde et la Chine y dans le IXme 
Sieele- do V Ere Chretienne — Texte arabe par JL angles, 1881 ; traduction et 
coLaircissements par Beynaud, 1849.) 

(») This name, given to the Andamanese, has caused im "'y 
to be made. I gave an explanation of it a long time ■ I '■ ■ 1 * . 

Colebbooke’s vocabulary tells us that rhe natives call their own country 
Jf incopie. It is obvious that it got applied also to the inhabitants ( On the 
Andaman Islands— by Dr. B, Ii. Colebbooke ; Asiatic Researches , vol. IV, 
1799, p. 886, alluded to in my paper on the Mincopies, 
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Let us say, to "begin with, that these differences are very small 
when hearing on the characteristic which interests ns tile most, in 
fact the special feature which has led us to this investigation. 
Everywhere the stature of Negritos is sufficiently low to allow of 
their being placed among the smallest races on earth. The 
unanimous testimony brought by travellers during a long period 
has cleared up all doubt on the subject, but they only applied 
themselves to general and vague observations, we, on the contrary, 
possess at present exact and sufficiently numerous measurements 
for three of the principal Negrito stations, that is, for Luzon, the 
Andaman Islands and the Malay Peninsula. 

Two Erench travellers— MM. Mabche and Mohtaho (*) — have 
quite lately visited Luzon and measured native Aetas, the former 
at BinaDgonan of Lampon on the Pacific Coast, the latter in the 
Sierra de Mariveles. They have kindly communicated the results 
to me, and authorised me to publish the following summary : — 

Maximum. Minimum . Auer ago. 


M. Mabche, 


Dr. Montano, 


f 7 men 

1“ 472 

l m 354 

( 3 women 

l m 376 

l m 310 

( 18 men ( 2 ) 

l m 575 

l m 425 

(12 women 

l m 485 

l m 350 


l m 397 
l m 336 

lm 485 
l m 431 


These figures would seem to show that the mountain population 
is, on the average, slightly taller than the coast tribes ; but it may 
be, perhaps, that M. Montano, having been able to measure a 
greater number of natives, has approached reality more closely. 

(1) MM. Marche and Montano were sent, on a scientific mission, to 
the Philippine Islands by the “ Ministere de lTnstrnction Publique,” and 
both fulfilled their duty in a most remarkable manner. M. Mabche con- 
fined himself to exploring* Luzon, His collections are very valnable^in a zoo- 
logical as well as r.r:thro;;olog:cal point of view*. The exhibition he made at 
the “Society de Cl-< graphic " drew very great attention by the variety 
and ethnological value of many of the articles exposed. 

M. Montano, after having spent some time in the neighbourhood of Manilla, 
went over to Mindanao and explored some of the least known regions. He 
also brought back most important and varied collections. Moreover, he 
communicated to the “Socidte de Geographic” a mass of observations, 
notes, itineraries and maps, so complete and valuable as to deserve 
the “Prix Logerot” (gold medal), which was awarded to him on Dr. Hamy’s 
report at the public meeting of the 28th April, 1882. 

( 2 ) In a note he gave me, M. Montano remarks that, out of the 18 
men he measured, 5 only exceeded l m 50. 
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However, one sees that the mean height of these Philippine Aetas — 
men and women — is about 1^413. 

Bet us now pass to the other extremity o£ the maritime habitat 
of Negritos. 

When I published the first results of my study of the Mincopies, 
the number of measurements taken of these islanders, amounted to 
five only f 1 ) ; they gave l m 480 for the maximum height, lm370 
for the minimum, and 1^436 for the mean. Since then, Mr. Flo- 
wer, adopting the method of Owek, has attempted, in an excellent 
anatomical work, to determine the height of Mincopies from the ins- 
pection of 19 skeletons of men and women. ( 2 ) His results have 
been confirmed, in a most striking manner, by actual measure- 
ments taken by Mr. Braxder of 15 men and as many women. ( 3 ) 

The following is a table of the figures obtained by these two 
distinct methods ; — 


Mr. Flower, 
Mr. Brahber, 


men (*) 
women 
15 men 
15 women 


Maximum, 

l m 600 
1“ 481 
l m 562 
lm 44! 


Minimum. 

l m 385 
l m 302 
l m 408 
l m 308 


* Average. 

l m 448 
l 1 * 375 
l m 476 
1* 366 


The difference is very small, and, for the average figures, 
amounts to 0 m 028 for men, and 0 m 009 only for women. Moreover, 
for the maxima and minima, the highest numbers balance each 
other ; these variations must consequently he owing to real differ- 
ences of height and not to the inductive method followed by one 


(i ) Onenf these measurements was not actually taken from the native’s body 
but rested®, calculations made by Mr. R, Owen and was based on the relative 
proportion of the length of the femur to the total height of the individual. 
{Transactions of the ^Ethnological Society , vol II, p 40.) 

( 0 ) On the Osteology and Affinities of the Natives of the Andaman Islands 
by H. Flower ( Journal of the Anthropological Institute , vol. IX, p. 108 . ) 

(3) Stature of the Andamanese, in which Mr. Flower gives the results 
obtained by Mr. O. E. Brander. (Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, vol. X, p. 124 ). Mr. Brander’s paper came out in the Proceedings 
of the Mogul Society of .Edinburgh, 1878-1879, p. 416. 

(4=) The English 'anatomist does not indicate the number of skeletons or 
both sexes he had examined. 
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of the authors. They lead us to assign to Mincopies, taken in a 
body, a mean stature of l m 416 exceeding by 3 millimetres only 
that of the Aetas. If we simply take into account the actual mea- 
surements made by Mr. Brander, this average height becomes 
1^421 for Mincopies, and the difference between the latter and 
the Aetas is not more than 8 millimetres. 

The first accurate information on the height of Negritos living 
in' the Malay Peninsula, has been furnished by Major Macinnes 
and given again by Cbawfued. ( 1 ) More recently still, the cele- 
brated Russian traveller, M. Micltjko-Maclay, has published, on 
this people, a work which, to my regret, I only know through 
a summary given by M. Gtglioli. ( 2 ) Lastly, MM. Marche and 
Montano hare collected new measurements which are rendered more 
interesting by the fact that the names of the different tribes referred 
to were taken with great care. The following is a summary of 
these records, with the exception of Maoinnes’ measurement which, 
as it relates only to one single individual, has now lost its former 
importance : — 


M. Micltoo- f -men ( 3 * ) 
Maclay, { women 

Mr. Marche, lOSakais ( 5 ) 


Maximum. Minimum. Average. 

l m 620 l m 460 |l m 540(*) 
l m 480 I m 400 I l m 440 

| 705 | lm 462 I I** 584( 6 ) 


(i) History of the Indian Archipelago , vol. I, p. 23. The height of the sin- 
gle individual examined by Macinnesis 1^445. 

(а) JVaove Notizie sui Pop oli Negroidi delV Asia e specialmente sui Negviti. M* 
MiCluko- M aclay’s Memoir, called Ethnologisclie Excursionen in der Malay- 
isohen Halbimel , was published as an extract from the JYatuurhundig 
lijdsehrift of Batavia, ( Archivio per V Antropologia e la Etnologia , vol. IX, 
p. 1.73.). 

( 3 ) M, G-iglioli’s summary does nob indicate the number of fffiividuals 
nor their origin. 

( 0 In this case, the mean figures could not be deducted from the aggregate 
of observations, the number of which I don’t know ; they simply express the 
intermediate number between the maxima and minima. 

(o) M. Marche’s measurements were taken at Naga-Barou in Perak, and 
apply to adults only. 

( б ) The average figures for MM. Marche and Montano are deduced 
from the whole of their observations. 
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M. Montano, 


f 12 Manthras ( 1 * * * * * ) 

1“ 580 

1“ 880 

\ 8 Knahouis 

l m 578 

lm 455 

1 2 TIdai's 

lm 545 

lm 390 

V. 2 Jakouns 

l m 550 

1“ 525 


l m 461 
lm 517 
1» 467 
l m 537 


According to these figures, the mean height in those different 
tribes would be l m 507, thus exceeding by 0 m 094 the stature of 
the Aetas and by 0 m 091 that of the Mincopies. 

But we must take into consideration the influence of intermixture. 
One of the photographs, for which I am indebted to M. J. E. 
de la Croix. ( a ) is most instructive in that point of view. It 
represents, at full length, seven Sakais. Three of them have 
smooth hair, the others have it more or less woolly ; but these are 
much shorter than the former, the difference between extremes 
being about one tenth. It shows us that, in this tribe, the 
original negro type has been altered by mixture with a much 
taller ethnical element. 

This fact, which can be ascertained at a glance, explains the 
difference, found by MM. Marche and Moot ah o, between the max- 
imum and minimum height of the aforesaid tribes and of the Man- 
thras. This difference is 0 m 24S for the former, and 0 m 250 for the 
latter. Nothing of the kind exists with regard to the Aetas and the 
Mincopies who have remained unmixed or very nearly so. With them 
the variation only reaches 0 m 118, 0 m 150 and O m 154, according 
to actual measures taken on the body. 

In fact, in all these tribes, whether insular or continental, the 
minima approach very near to each other, and it is among the 
Manl&ras that the smallest size has been met with. Between 
them and the Aetas measured by the French travellers, and also 
Braider’s Mincopies, the difference is only 24, 95 and 78 millimetres. 


(i) In this table, I have put together the measurements taken on both sexes, 

Since this was written M. Montano has published another table in which 

the height of men and women is shown separately for the Manthras and 

Knabouis. He measured one woman only among the Udaisand none among 

Jakouns. ( Revue d 7 2Hth)iograp7iia , vol. I, pp. 42 and 43). 

( 2 ) The two photographs, handed to me by this traveller, were taken by his 

companion M. de Saint Pol-Lias 
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We may consequently infer that the primitive Negritos of 
Malacca were not taller than the Aetas or- Mincopies. (*) 

Our knowledge is much less advanced with regard to the Ne- 
. gritos of India. Here, cross-breeding has very nearly caused the 
primitive stock to disappear, so much so that the existence of 
real negroes in that country has, until lately, been formally 
denied. The observations of several English travellers, ( 2 * * * * * ) and 
the evidence gathered by M. Rousselet, ( 8 ) must, however, 
have removed all doubt on the subject ; they show us that a few 
rare and unaltered specimens of the primitive type are still to be 
found, but only in the most inaccessible and unhealthy parts of 
the country. f Unfortunately, the information collected about 
them amounts to very little. The individual seen by our coun- 
tryman, and of whom he made a portrait, ran away during 
the following night, terrified by the partial inspection he had un- 
dergone. English travellers, who have been able to examine them 
more leisurely, have gathered but very little information about them, 
in some instances they even are silent respecting their hair, their 
drawings alone affording information in that respect. 

M, Rotjsselet, on the contrary, has not failed to men- 
tion the woolly * curls which partly concealed the forehead 
of his Bandar-lokh. (*) This characteristic, certainly the most 


(1) In order to have only the most accurate terms of comparison, I 
left out the measurements calculated by Mr. Flower, and also different ob- 
servations on women taken by different travellers, as well as the figures 
obtained by M. Montano with regard to Udais and Jacoums, of whom he 
only measured two individuals. 

( 2 ) I will chiefly mention the works of Mr. Justin Campbell— The Ethno- 

logy of Lidia ( Joxmuil of the *>* '* " * ' . vo! XXXV, p. 2, Supplementary 
number J ; D Alton — Besorip 1 ■ of Bengal; Fryer — Afmv words 

concerning the Ilill-peoplo ' ' ■ ’ V Forests of the Cochin State 

(Journal of the R. A. S, of Great Britain ami Ireland , 2nd Series, vol. III). 
Among the plates published in these various works, several represent pho- 
tographs of individuals whose Negrito type strikes one at the first glance. 

(s) Tableau des Races de VInde Centrale (Revue T Anthropologic, vol. II, p. 
276 , with a plate and a map. Previously to this, I had inserted, in my 
Etude sur les Mincopies , a note transmitted to me by M. Bousselet himself 

and referring to the same subject. 

- (*) . Literally men-monkeys . That name has been given to these Negritos by 
the neighbouring tribes. They also call them Djangal, ox jungle-mem which is 
a generic name they apply to all populations more wild than themselves, 
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important o£ all when the negro race is in question, testifies to the 
purity of blood, though the colour of the skin was of a rusty- 
black. C 1 ) Let us add that his general physique, in spite of the 
alteration brought on by misery and hunger, was in exact keeping 
with the true Negrito type. His height, says M. Eousseuet, was 
hardly l m 50« 

The Puttouas, measured by an English Officer, reached l m 57, 
but the women were only l m 291. According to Dabton, the 
size of the black and frizzle-headed Juangs is l m 525 for men and 
l m 416 for the women. Among the Oraons the maximum stature 
observed was l m 57, and fell again to l m 525 with the Bhuihers 
who, by their general physique, reminded him of the Anda- 
manese. This last figure is often to be found in the description of 
other more strongly mixed tribes; The average of all these figures 
is l m 488 at the outside. This group of populations is, therefore, 
similar, as regards height, to the preceding groups. 

These differences in size can he expressed by figures, and can 
consequently be made obvious to every one ; but it is otherwise with 
regard to other characteristics, such as the general proportions of 
the body, the features of the face, &c., of which only numerous 
drawings can convey a true notion. All I can, therefore, do is to 
summarise the impressions which I have gathered from the 
various documents fortunately put at my disposal. In writing these 
lines, I have, under my eyes, Colonel Tvtlee’s full length 
photographs ( 2 ) of seven Andamanese ; the phototypes published 
by Mr. Dobson, and representing, also in their full height, 


The village visited by the English Officer belonged to the Puttouas, leaf -men, so 
called from the habit of women to wear, as only garment, two bundles of fresh 
leaves hanging in front and behind. ( Housselet. ) 

(1) This light --V— -'-wV 1 - 1 , • . r* 

these tribes from • ■ \ . I V ■■■ .. .■■■.■■. . ■ sV- :■.■■■ 

the African Negro becomes paler. 

(2) These two photographs represent a grown-up man, a young boy and 
five women or girls. In one of them, they are naked; in the other, they 
wear a kind of blouse tight round the neck and drawn round the waist by 
a belt. However elementary this costume may be, yet it is sufficient, in spite 
of their shaved heads, to remove somewhat of the strangeness they display 
when entirely nude. 
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divers groups of sixteen natives of the same islands j (^thirty- 
six photographs by M. Montano, showing the features of forty- 
eight Aetas, men and woman, young and old, pure and mixed; lastly, 
two photographs of P6rak Sakais, taken by M. de Saint Pot-Lias, 
and kindly placed at my disposal by his fellow traveller, M. 
J. E. he la Ckoix. ( 2 * * * * ) 

Never have such a quantity of authentic documents been collect- 
ed. As I discuss them, I shall take the Mincopies as a term of 
comparison; owing to an isolation which has extended to this day, 
they have preserved an ethnical purity that is seldom to he found 
even among populations which are best protected from the 
infusion of any foreign blood. 

What strikes us at first in the twenty-three portraits of Minco- 
pies is a great similarity in the proportions of the body, and in the 
features of the face, and the almost identical expression of their 
countenance. Indeed, there is nothing surprising in the fact. 
Isolated for centuries ( s ) from the rest of the world, marrying only 


( 1 ) On the Andaman and Andamanese by G-. E. Dobson ; The Journal of the 

.1 '- 7 r— vol. IV, p. 457, pi. XXXI, XXXII, and XXXIII. 

T- . - : - ■ i : , ■ • five men, seven women, and four young’ girls. The 

< ■* • v j -. aB Colonel Tytler’s, were taken in the southerly 

p , i ‘ : a long time under the name of the Great Andaman, 

which ultimately was found to be divided by small channels into three distinct 
islets (See the map of E. H. Man, Esq., in the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, vol. VII, p. 105. 

(2) MM. de Saint Pol-Lias and J. E. de la Croix were entrusted 

with a scientific mission by the ** Ministere de ^Instruction Publique.” 

M. be la Croix intends publishing shortly his observations on these tribes 

I have to thank him all the more for having communicated to me these 
photographs as well as notes to which I will refer hereafter. 

(s) The Andaman Islands were known by the Arabs from the ninth 
century ( Relation des Voyages faits par les Arabes et les Persans dans le 
IXme Bieclede Vive Ohrltienne by Abou-Zeyd-Hassan, printed by Dangles, 
1811; translated by M. Beynatjd, 1849), but the reputation of barbarism and 
cannibalism attributed to t 1 '-' '■ 1 - 1 - 1 ■ \ ■ ’ ! ■ Uers away. The 
same motive, and probabl ■ 1 - , 1 ■ ; I - ■ • ■ which are no- 

where to be seen in this little archipelago, prevented the Malays from 
invading it as they did the Nicobars. In 1790, the English attempted 
to establish there a convict station (Port Cornwallis) which was abandoned 
soon after. The scheme was taken up again and carried out in 1857. The 
new Settlement (Port Blair) attracted many travellers, among whom Dr. 
Mouat deserves a special mention. Maps, drawings, photo graphs, complete 
skeletons, &c,, were sent to Europe and examined by MM B. Owen and 
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among themselves, subject to the same conditions of life, the na- 
tives of the Great Andaman have preserved a uniformity of breed 
which we might compare to that of an animal race reared under a 
careful direction. The two sexes living exactly the same kind of 
life, it is not surprising that many of the differences which, in 
other countries, distinguish man from woman, should have dis- 
appeared. 

The measurements, necessarily approximative, taken of the young 
girl placed in the centre of one of Mr. Dobson’s groups, have 
given me, regarding general proportions, a little over seven heads 
for the total height of the body. I had found the same ratio in ex- 
amining the portrait of Jack Andaman, published by M, Mottat. ( x ) 
In that respect, the Mincopies come very close to the Egyptian 
“ Term ” ( 2 ) measured by Gerard Atjdran; and, as their heads 
are at the same time broader, they look larger as compared with the 
rest of their bodies. 

The same characteristic is found again among Aetas. I was, 
however, able to measure but one of the individuals photo- 
graphed by M. Montano, the others having a too abundant crop 
of hair. His total height is hardly seven times the length of the head ; 
and, as far as I can judge, the proportion seems to be the same 
with regard to the Sakais of M. de Saint Pol-Lias. 

There is nothing surprising in this. Qij^telet has well explained 
how, in our own country, this ratio changes and varies according 
to age and size. In the case of a child or a dwarf ( 8 ) the proportion 


Gt. Busk in England, by M. Prijner-Bey and myself in Prance. I gave an 
historical and detailed account of it in my Etude sur les Mincopies (1872). 
In the present instance, I will only mention the works published since then. 

(1) Selection of the Records of the Government of Indian JNo. XXV— The 
Andaman Islands , Pref., p. xi, and frontispiece. 

( 2 ) According to the famous artist, this “Term” has 7^| heads. The 
Pythian Apollo, who represents the other extreme of the measurements made 
by Audran, has 7-f-f heads. One knows that Attdran divided the head into 
ten equal parts, which were again sub -divided into twelve minutes. In order to 
establish an easier term of comparison, I have reduced those fractions to the 
same denominator. 

(3) We mean here real dwarfs, and not the microcephalous beings too 
often confounded with them. I have already dwelt on this distinction in 
a note concerning the real dwarf who exhibited himself under the name of 
“ Prince Ithazar,” (Bulletin de la SocietS d' Anthropologies 1881, p. 703), 
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between the head and the total height of the body is much greater 
than in the case of an adult or a giant. (*) It is a continuation of the 
morphological transformation which begins immediately after birth. 
One might, therefore, expect to find the head of a Negrito 
comparatively larger than ours. Among the Mincopies, men or 
women, whose posture in the drawing allows us to judge of 
this detail, the body is very nearly all of a size and hardly gets 
wider at the pelvis and trochanters. ( 2 ) With young girls, the 
breast is very small and conical ; with women, it is fuller and 
remains pretty firm. With both sexes, the chest and shoulders 
are wide, the pectoral muscles developed, the arm and forearm 
are muscular, at the same time preserving a well rounded outline. The 
hands are rather small, with long slim fingers, sometimes of a very 
elegant shape ; the nails are long and narrow. The abdomen 
does not project too much. The lower limbs offer the same char- 
acteristics as the upper ones, though the thigh and leg are often 
less brawny than the arm or forearm. 

The calf of the leg is generally placed rather high, at least in 
women. ( 8 ) This last characteristic, on which I insisted in my first 
articles, as recalling one of the traits of the African negro, is 
wanting in the only man whose legs are conspicuous in Mr. Dob- 
son’s phototypes, for his calf is prominent and perfectly well 
shaped. (*) Lastly, in the pictures where the individual is placed 


(x) Quetelet — Anthropometrie, p. 205, &c, 

( 2 ) I had already made this remark in my first memoir. To this M. 
G-ig-lioli objected by putting forward one of the women, whose pelvis, says 
he, is rather wide. If this is the case, that woman is certainly not represented 
in the plate published by him. (Viaggio into mo al Q-lcibo della jpirocorvetta 
italiana “ Magenta? p. 249 ,* and Stum della Razza Negrito \ (Archivio, vol. 
Y, p. 308.) 

( 8 ) This characteristic is remarkable with three of the women represented in 
Colonel Tytlee’s photograph. As for the man’s legs, they are hidden. 

(*) Loo. pi. XXXI. This same individual is noticeable for his general 
aspect. Everything in him indicates strength. The chest is wide, the pectoral 
muscles are developed, like in aU the other men ; the thighs are very brawny. 
And yet we find here again a roundness of outline, a want of projecting muscles, 
which have already been pointed out in many savages, particularly among 
Americans. 
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so as to be well seen, the foot is small, high and arched, and the 
heel by no means projects backwards. ( x ) 

M. Montano’s photographs show, with regard to Aetas, very 
nearly similar characteristics for the up per part of the body. The 
shoulders and chest are wide, the pectoral muscles well developed, 
the arms are fleshy and without too great a projection of the mus- 
cles. But the waist is noticeable and rather small in a certain num- 
ber of men and women. The lower limbs, in both sexes, with the 
exception of two or three women, are less developed than the up- 
per ones, and are at times really slender. Owing to this, and also to 
the posture they assume in the photograph, the feet of a certain num- 
ber of them appear bigger and wider than those of the Mincopies. 

It is quite different with regard to the Sakais, especially those whose 
hair proves them to be true Negritos. Their lower limbs are quite 
as well developed as the upper ones ; one of them, in particular, is re- 
markable for the size of his legs and arms, and yet the outline of 
his body has lost nothing of its roundness. With all of them the 
calf is placed where it ought to be, according to our European no- 
tions, and the feet are like those of the Mincopies ; at all events 
the heel does not protrude in any exaggerated degree. 

In reality, the only characteristics in which the Mincopies agree 
with the African negro are their hair and complexion. In all my 
photographs, the head is entirely shaved, but the unanimous tes- 
timony of travellers leave no doubt as to the woolly appearance 
of the hair. Eevtche, Motjat, &e. add that the hair seems to grow 
in tufts and forms these peculiar gromerules so often noticed by 
travellers with regard to certain Papuans. M. Gtglioli has veri- 
fied, in two photographs, the accuracy of this information. ( 2 ) 
The portraits of a few Aetas and Sakais show the same characteris- 
tic. It follows that half-breeds have, according to the degree of 
intermixture, wavy, curly, or frizzled hair, entirely different from 


( i ) Colonel Ffytchb had already insisted on that point as a mark of distinc- 
tion between the Andamanese and the African Negrito. On certain Aborigines 
of the Andaman Islands. (Transactions of the Ethnological Society , new series, 
vol. V, p. 40.) 

(a) Studi sullcc Razrn Negrita, p. 309. 
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that of Malay populations. (*•) Mr. Flower, on his part, has obser- 
ved that their hair is more elliptical in section than that of any 
other human race..( 1 2 ) 

All travellers affirm that the Aetas, like the Mincopies 
are of a decidedly dark complexion. ( 3 4 ) As for the half-breed trbes 
of Malacca, the mixture of blood seem s to have produced a lighter 
colouring of the skin. In a note which M. Montano kindly 
wrote to me, he describes those he saw in the neigbourhood of 
of Kessang ( north of Malacca ) as having often a fuliginous skin. 
Judging from the photographs, they seem to be even of a darker 
shade. A statue of Mack bronze would give the very same effect 
as the robust Sakai to whom I have already alluded. 

In spite of the similarity of hair and complexion, it is, however, 
impossible to confound a Mincopie with a true African negro, the 
divergence being much too great in the shape of the head and the 
features of the face. The head, seen in front, appears to have a glo- 
bular appearance, instead of being compressed and elongated. 
The forehead is wide and in many cases prominent, in lieu of 
being narrow and slanting. (*) The face widens out at the cheek- 
bones, which draw out the cheeks rather too much. The ears, 
most conspicuous on their shaved heads, are small and well 
shaped; the nose is very depressed at the root, straight, and rather 
short than otherwise ; nostrils not too full, generally narrow ; ( 5 ) 
the lips, though not very thin, do not project as in the Negro, and 
above all are not heavy at the commissure ; the chin small, rounded 
and hardly retreating. Prognathism can scarcely be said to exist. 


(1) Unpublished note communicated to me by M, Montano, 

(2) Loo. ciU p. 127. 

( 3 ) I refer the reader to my quotations of Messrs. Mouat, Tytler, Cole- 
brooke, St. J ohn, &c. {Etude sur les Mincopies ). Symes and Colonel Tytler 
are the only ones who have alluded to a sooty Mach complexion. I have already 
remarked that this description is probably due to their having seen indi- 
viduals who still retained traces of the 'yellow earth with which they are in 
the habit of covering their body as a protection against mosquitos. 

(4) This trait is very remarkable in the only woman seen de ywofil in the 
photograph of Colonel Tytler, which has been reproduced in my Etude. All 
the individuals depicted by Mr Dobson have been taken full face, as well as 
those represented in M. Gtglioli’s engraving. 

(e) For instance, the chief represented by Mr, Dobson, 2oc, cit, t pi, XXXI. 
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Lastly, the men seem but seldom to have traces of a moustache. ( l ) 

As one examines one by one the twenty-three photographs, 
which I have under my eyes, it is easy to discover many individual 
differences, and yet it is impossible not to be struck by the general 
uniformity of the physiognomy. This result is chiefly due, no 
doubt, to the peculiar shape and disposition of the eyes. ( 2 ) They 
are round and rather projecting, pushed back to the sides, and fur- 
ther apart than with us, ( 8 ) giving thus to the countenance a pecu- 
liar and strange expression ; but they are bright and very strong 
as is usual among savages. 

This separation of the eyes is not so great nor so common among 
Aetas. It is, therefore, not surprising that the physiognomy of 
these two races should be different, furthermore, though the 
features indicate in reality a variety of the same type, they are usu- 
ally coarser in the Philippine Negro. The forehead remains wide 
and rounded off, as is easily seen when it is not covered by hair ; 
but the root of the nose is more depressed, nostrils wider and 
fuller, lips thicker, not however to the same degree as in Negroes ; 
their commissure sometimes more fleshy. Lastly, the chin recedes, 
hut less than in the Papuan-Negrito, and when cross-breeding 
does not interfere, the Aetas seem to be as beardless as the Anda- 
manese. 

The photographs, taken by M. he Saint Pol-Lia.s, show that the 
Malacca Negritos are in feature more like Aetas than Mincopies. 
Such is the case also with the Indian Negrito, as far as we can 

(x) Hairy covering 1 is equally absent on the body, except in the places of 
election. 

( 2 ) In the plate which I have published, the engraver has reproduced the 
model, and particularly the eyes, very badly. Of this 1 have been careful 
to warn the reader. However, as he has indicated well the space between 
the eyes; the general physiognomy has been pretty well preserved. 

(a) This character is well shown by the phct^grnph* of Colonel Tvtueh 
and by Mr. Dobson’s phototypes. It is wan; mg. i. he contrary, inmost 
of the ind - n the p]ate published by M. G-igliobi. More- 
over, the : ; ■>' ‘ 1 1 ■. latter engravings recall in no way those of 

which I have just spoken. Tiie-e-.f.pe u!.‘ <-a I : i - -"hat 

it looks like in the photograph, and even differ ■ - . ■« . , ■■■ . - " “ ; *. ■ by 

the author himself (p. 219). Among others, I : 4 :i . ■ . uai 

standing up on the left. Can he be called a half-cast ? Or is it the fault 
of the artist who copied the photograph badly ? 
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judge from M. Rousselet’s ( 1 ) drawing. Only, here the type has 
been degraded by the miserable conditions of life in which the 
Djandals are placed in Araarkantak. The forehead has' become 
depressed, the nose has got bigger, and the lips thicker, though not 
projecting so much as in the Papuan- Negrito, the chin hardly re- 
ceding. In spite of this physical degradation, these unfortunate 
Negritos are far from having assumed the well-known countenance 
of the African Negro, still less the look of a monkey, or any other 
animal. On the other hand, the Oraon and the two Santals, repre- 
sented at full length by Mr. Dalton, unmistakeably remind us of 
the Negrito type ( 2 3 * ) ; the same is the case with regard to some of 
the Mulch ers depicted by Mr. Fryer. ( s ) 

This description would not be complete if I did not say a few 
words regarding the skeleton : but I shall be very brief, and, for 
farther information, will refer the reader to technical publica- 
tions, and more especially to Mr. Flower’s exhaustive work. {*) 
The skeleton of the Mincopie, although small, presents no sign 
of degeneracy or weakness. The bones are comparatively thick, 
the muscular points well defined and at times remarkably conspi- 
cuous. The relative proportions of the bones, the shape of the 
pelvis, &c., are not far from the average of what exists with the 
Australian or the Negro. 

. It is quite otherwise with regard to the head. The Australian 
and the true African Negro are dolicocephalous, whereas, as I have 
already had occasion to observe, all Negritos are more or less bra- 
chycephalous. This latter characteristic is, therefore, to be found 
among the Mincopies, ( 5 ) and is associated with others which give 


(1) Log . cit., p. 280. 

( 2 ) Log. tit., Frontispiece and. p. XXIX. 

( 3 ) Loo. tit . 

(*) The Memoirs of Messrs. Owen, Busk, Pruner-Bey, quoted in my 
Mvde sur les Mhwopies, may he consulted, the latter also, as well as the 
Omnia Mlmica, p. 183, pi. XIII to XVIII. ~ ‘ 

0) M. Hamy and I have found, for the horizontal index of the 
Andamanese, 82.38 for men, and 84 for women. Mr. Flower’s measure- 
ments, made on a mu r \ ■ ■ ■ nr of skulls, reduce it to 80.50 and 
82.70. It will be seen . ■ . ■ ! 1 ■ between the two sexes remains very 

nearly the same, and that the women are more brachycephalous than the men. 
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a peculiar stamp to the skull, allowing often of its being distinguished 
at a first glance. Moreover, there are not more divergences in the 
skeleton than in the body. Mr. Floweb has insisted on this point* 
and declared that, in no other race, would it be possible, unless an 
intentional and rational choice were made, to gather such a number 
of identically shaped skulls. It is evident that the causes, which I 
have pointed out above, have produced this uniformity in the ostecr 
logical characteristics as well as in the outward form. 

The Mincopie’s head, ( (i) * * * * * * * * x ) although large as compared to the size 
of the body, is, as a matter of fact, very small. Seen in front, and 
better still from behind, the cranium is obviously pentagonal. 
The face is massive, owing chiefly to the width of the zygomatic 
arches, to the small depth of the fossa- canina and also to the direc- 
tion of the ascending apophysis of the maxillar. Instead of wind- 
ing round so as to raise and reduce the frame of the nose, it rises 
straight up ; as a consequence, the inter-orbital space is consider- 
ably enlarged, and the bones of the nose can join but at a very ob- 
tuse augle. One thus understands how the shape and disposition 
of this bony structure can control and explain the exterior character- 
istics to which I have alluded above. Mr. Floweb has also insisted, 
as I had done myself, on these peculiarities of the facial bones. ( 2 ) 
Let us add that, among pure Aetas, this feature is as well defined 
as in Mincopies. 

I shall finish this brief summary with a quotation. After having 
minutely and for a long time examined twenty-four skulls of 
Mincopies, Mr. Floweb wTote : ie My present impression is, that 
(t I could never fail to recognize the skull of a genuine Andamanese 


(i) Their cranial capacity, according to Mr. Flo web, is only of 1.244: cubic 

centimetres for men, and 1.128 for women. Bboca bad found higher figures, 

but he had only seven skulls at his disposal. He gives as average of the 

cranial capacity of 124 modern Parisians 1.558 cubic centimetres for men, and 

1*337 for women. The lowest average he ever found was that of the Nubians 

(1.329 and 1.298 cubic centimetres). It is apparent, therefore, in accordance 

with Mr. FLOWEB’s opinion, that the Mincopies are, in that respect, the very 

lowest of human races. 

(a) Among the Papuan -Negritos, the same characteristics are to be found, 

though not so well defined. 
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“ as being such, and that I have never seen a skull from any other 
“ part of the world that I should assign to a native of these 
u islands. 5 ’ ( x ) 

These lines of the eminent English anatomist explain how it is 
possible to trace out and recognize this type, even when seen far 
away from the land where it has preserved its integrity. The 
craniological characters have a great persistence ; when cross-breed- 
ing interferes, they sometimes modify each other reciprocally, but 
often also, perhaps more usually, a kind of separation takes place 
and the two types are respectively represented, in half-casts, by 
a certain number of well defined traits. When these traits are 
very special, like those I have just pointed to, they can easily 
be distinguished. This is how M. Hamy and myself have been 
able to certify that the Negrito element has played a more or less 
important part in the formation of the Bengal and Japanese popu- 
lations. 


( To be continued .) 





ON THE PAT A N I. 


%£R^HE Patani river takes its rise in the same mountains from 
which fall the northern tributaries of the Perak, about 
5.85 north latitude. 

The Perak, fed by the watershed from the western slopes on the 
ranges which divide Kelantan and the Patani provinces from Perak 
and Kedah, flows southerly ; whilst the Patani, draining the eastern 
flank of a small section of the northern extremity of these ranges, 
takes a northerly course and falls into the Grulf of Siam in lati- 
tude 6.55 north. 

Patani was formerly a rather extensive country, but after being 
subdued by the Siamese, it was subdivided into minor provinces, 
probably with the view of weakening its power of resistance by 
destroying its solidarity ; and the whole of these minor provinces, 
along with a number of others in Siamese Malaya, were put under 
the jurisdiction of Singora, or Songkra, which is the largest and 
most important of the Siamese Malayan States. 

The provinces through which the Patani river flows (beginning 
at its source) are Raman, Jalor, Nunchit, or Nuchi, and Patani, the 
last embracing country on both sides of the river at the Kufda ; 
the largest of these provinces is Raman, and the smallest Patani, 
and each has a Raja of its own who is directly responsible to the 
Chow Kun of Singora. 

The hay of Patani is formed by the projection of a narrow 
strip of land about seven or eight miles in length which, connected 
with the mainland to the eastward, bends round to the north-west 
in the form of a horn or segment of a circle and protects the 
roadstead ; so that vessels can at most seasons ride in safety ; the 
western extremity of this projection is called Cape Patani. 

The Patani has an extensive delta which has not yet been tho- 
roughly explored, and which is intersected by numerous creeks. 
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The principal of these are Ku&la Barat, Kuala Plimau, Kuala 
Tujong, or Ayer Tawar, Kuala Lisah, Kuala Kayu and Kuala 
Tunyo, besides many smaller ones of which I could not ascertain 
the names. The most important is Kuala Tujong, or Ayer Tawar, 
which bifurcates from the Patani about ten miles up that river 
and is there called Kuala Nuchi ; it has thus three names — Tujong, 
Ayer Tawar, and Nucha ; all the others are branches from it and I 
have little doubt but that at one time the Tujong was the main 
river, indeed if judged by si%e and volume of water it may still be 
considered so. At the sea it is much deeper than the Patani, and 
tongkangs of considerable burthen can go up as far as its junction 
with the Patani at Kufda Nochi. 

There are many instances on the east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula of rivers having changed their course in a very remark- 
able manner; here a little below Kuala Nuchi, on the Patani, 
stretches a belt of rock across the bed of the river which originally 
no doubt caused it to take the course of the Tujong until the accu- 
mulation of silt and detritus raised the level of its bed and then 
the floods burst over this belt and forced a channel in the direction 
of what is now Patani. 

Further down the river from Kufda Nuchi is another small creek 
called Kufda Lembu, which cuts across the angle formed by tho 
Tujong and Patani, and thus further connects these two streams. 
The rough sketch map attached shews, to a certain extent, the rami- 
fications of this delta. 

In reference to the term Kufda it may be well to mention that, 
as in the case of the Tujong, it is applied indiffei'ently either to 
the opening where a stream debouches on the sea or falls into 
another river, or to that whence it breaks off from another river ; 
this is common in Malaya, and a knowledge of the fact is neces- 
sary to prevent confusion when perusing any description of these 
rivers. 

The town of Patani is situated about two miles up from the 
Kuala and is of considerable importance ; a very fair amount of 
trade being carried on with Singapore and Bangkok, as also with 
the neighbouring Siamese and Malayan States. It exports tin, 
lead, gutta, salt fish, tiles and earthenware, and occasionally tim- 
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her. The population of the town, consisting of Malays, Chinese and 
Siamese, I should estimate roughly at from three to four thousand, 
but up to the time of my departure ( September, 1881) no proper 
census had been taken, and none of the authorities could give any 
precise information on the subject. The Malay race preponderates. 
The town has a Chinese and a Malay quarter ; the Chinese quar- 
ter consists mainly of one tolerably good street running at a right 
angle with the river ; a large covered gateway substantially built 
of brick or stone and plaster opens from the river bank into this 
street and many of the houses which are used as shops and resi- 
dences combined are of the same material and well constructed. 

The Malay quarter lies a few rods further up and is more or less 
straggling, although the frontage to the river is lined with houses 
at moderate intervals and an almost continuous fence stretches as 
far as the Baja’s landing place about a mile further up. 

The Baja’s palace or residence is a rather handsome one-storied 
building situated about a furlong from the river, it is built of brick 
plastered, and the roof, which is tiled, is decorated in the Siamese 
fashion, which much resembles that of the Chinese, if indeed it is 
not altogether borrowed therefrom ; it has an extensive court and 
very wide double verandahs at front and sides, the hoop of the 
inner one being raised a step above that of the outer ; both doors 
ar0 handsomely laid with large squares of polished tiles, and the 
roof is supported by numerous massive pillars, which give to the 
whole a rather imposing effect. Here the Baja holds court, re- 
ceives visitors, and deals out judgment ; the dwelling rooms are 
partitioned off by tall wooden screens extending from floor to roof 
corresponding with the form of the building (quadrilateral) and 
elaborately carved, coloured and gilt. The Baja is a young man of 
very gentle manners, and advanced ideas, and administers the affairs 

of his province with much ability* 

The active commercial and shipping business is controlled by 
a Captain China, who combines in bis person many offices ; he is 
shipping master, collector of customs, collector of inland duties, 
and Magistrate absolute in cases of disputes among tlio Chinese. 

There is another important officer in Patani, the Datoh of the 
mines, Chew Bekg by name ; he is also the opium farmer. He is a 
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man of great force of eharaoter, and exercises more power through- 
out the Patani provinces than any other individual in them : he is 
elder brother to the Captain China, and both, as well as the Elija, 
are under the immediate control of Singora. 

The people are quiet and comparatively industrious, but a not 
inconsiderable portion of the town labour is left to the women, who 
may be seen plodding about a great part of the day with loads of 
various descriptions balanced on their heads. 

There is a goodly company of Siamese priests in Patani, and it 
is one of the sights of the place to watch them of a morning in 
companies of twenty or more arrayed in their robes of yellow 
calico marching in Indian file through the town to receive their daily 
alms, visiting from door to door with great solemnity, and headed 
by a kind of high priest before whom is borne a long gold or silver 
headed staff or rod. Their robes are worn much as the Kling 
Chitties wear their white and airy costume, but are much more 
voluminous, and under the ample folds of these they carry large bas- 
kets in which are deposited the voluntary contributions of the people. 
Pew, if any, words are exchanged as the yellow regiment proceeds 
on its house-to-house visitation, which is conducted in the most 
perfect* order, and, generally speaking, the inhabitants are all in 
waiting outside their doors with their offerings of rice, fish, cakes 
and other food. This is part of their religious system and seems 
to be cheerfully acquiesced in even by those who are not of the 
Siamese persuasion. Celibacy is a strict law of the priesthood, 
and I was informed that for one of their order even so much as to 
touch one of the other sex is a high offence. 

Many youths even of good families, such as sons of the Rajas 
in the Siamese provinces, enter the priesthood for a period (a kind 
of noviciate) in order to be inducted into the mysteries of their 
religion, as also to receive a good education, and, as a rule, the 
education of the Siamese youth is, to a large extent, entrusted to 
the priests. 

The Siamese dialect is very much used in Patani and is spoken 
fluently by most of the Chinese and also by many of the Malays ; 
it is the official language of the country and must bo used in all 
communications with Singora, where it is exceedingly difficult to 
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find anyone who can talk Malay, 

The traffic on the Patani is principally carried on by means of 
long flat pr alius, chiefly made in Kelantan ; they are decked right 
over the gunwale, and, fore and aft, two broad stages extend be- 
yond the stern and bow respectively, whilst the centre is covered 
by a low deck-house about five feet in height at the ridge. This 
deck house is often about 20 feet long and is divided into two 
compartments, one for the men and the other for the master or 
nakhoda , the latter facing the forepart of the pralm; the entire 
length of these boats from the extreme end of one stage to that of 
the other is sometimes about sixty feet, and the width about seven ; 
the fore stage is used as a platform for the boatmen or polers, and 
that at the stern for the steersman and also for cooking operations. 

To a novice, the poling is a very interesting as well as a pecu- 
liar performance, and it is conducted on this river in a very ener- 
getic and systematic manner; there are generally four men 
employed, but, if speed is wanted, two extra are put on. The poles 
are from twelve to fourteen feet in length, and for deeper portions . 
of the river even longer ones are used, the point is sheathed with 
a strong sharp iron ferule, which enables it more easily to dig into 
the gravelly beds of the river and also protects the wood from 
wearing. At the head of the pole a small block of wood is fixed 
in which is hollowed a slight curve so as to fit the breast of the 
poler ; when the* start is made, the first two men proceed to the 
bow end of the stage and digging their poles into the bed of the 
river, one on either side, place the block against the hollow of the 
chest just above the armpit, right or left according to the side on 
which the man is working ; each then pushes with might and main, 
walking aft as the pralm is propelled along until he reaches 
the deck-house, then each lifts his pole out of the water. Mean- 
time the other two couples have followed suit and are close upon 
the heels of those in front of them, each of whom deftly poises 
his pole so that the lower half passes over the heads of his followers 
whilst the upper portion crosses that of his opposite neighbour 
without clashing and in this manner the two walk sharply back 
to the how and again take hold of ground, pushing as before ; six 
men, three on each side of the comparatively narrow stage, going 
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through, this performance without a stoppage or a hitch, present 
rather a graceful spectacle ; the action is rythmical and calls to 
mind one of the figures in Sir Eoger de Coverley. Where the cur- 
rent is strong, there is a great strain upon the men, and every 
muscle shews out in bold relief, their eyes seem starting out of 
their sockets, their bodies are bent forward until almost horizontal, 
and with toes and hands they grip and clutch at every projection 
they can lay hold of to help to push and pull themselves along, of- 
ten uttering all the while wild and unearthly cries, which are 
rather startling to the nerves when heard for the first time ; it is 
tremendous labour, yet they will keep it up for hours, only stopping 
occasionally to refresh themselves with a quid of sirih ; this pres- 
sure upon the chest, however, frequently brings on pulmonary com- 
plaints, yet the men who have once fairly gone in for this life will 
not settle down to any other kind of work. 

During all the time this poling is going on, the passenger is 
“ cabined, cribbed and confined ” in the low deck-house ; for he 
can’t go out forward, or he would interfere with the polers, nor 
aft, lest he disturb the "man at the wheel” or the genius of the 
dap or (i.e.j cooh). However, at meal times, when th eprahu stops, he 
has some respite, and at the close of day, when mooring for the night, 
comes compensation ; a clean gravelly beach has been selected for 
the camping ground, the sun has sunk behind the jungle parapets, 
but the glorious tints with which he paints the sky as he retires to 
rest are mirrored and multiplied in the peaceful river and framed in 
the tracery of the primeval forest, presenting a picture of ethereal 
beauty ever changing under some fresh combination of coloured 
light, until purple shades and sombre hues begin to oclipse the rud- 
dy tints and finally the view dissolves and Queen Night asserts her 
kingdom. Now the camp fires are alight, the damans* are flaring, 
swarthy groups are gathered round the friendly blaze discussing the 
evening meal, the piercing ring of the cicala has made way for the 
voices of the frogs, and the night birds and the appropriate music 
of darkness has begun ; bye and bye the moon begins to rise, and 
the traveller, having refreshed his inner man and lighted up the fra- 
grant weed, contemplates the scene with a keen sense of enjoyment. 


* Torches. 
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Those j prahus are admirably suited for river traffic, and in some 
instances carry about a hundred pikuls. 

Prom Patani to Kuala Kuchi the river’s course lies for some 
distance between extensive padi -fields, the banks clothed to a con- 
siderable depth with the feathery bamboo, the graceful cocoa-nut 
palm and other fruit trees ; at short intervals the brown ataps* of 
the native huts peep out from amidst the redundant foliage, tawny 
beauties gracefully draped in many-coloured robes gaze dreamily at 
us as we pass along, and, combined with the happy voices of 
children add life and music to the scene. 

Purther up the Patani lies Biserah, the principal river kampong 
of the Jalor province, distant from the town of Patani in a straight 
line about 25 miles, but double that, or even more, by river. 

■Within a couple of miles of Biserah is situated a remarkable 
idol cave to wbich I referred in my paper on Kota Grlanggi 
published in this Journal (No. IX, June 1882). 

It did not occur to me at the time of writing that description 
to state that the idols therein referred to are not carved out of the 
rock as in the caves of Elephanta and others of note, hut are built 
of brick and stone and then plastered over. On coming to read 
the article in print, however, when I returned to Singapore, it 
struck me that it was an omission which might lead to erroneous 
impressions, and therefore I take this opportunity of explaining : the 
length of the cave, also, should have been printed 300 feet not 
500. 

The hill in which this cave exists is the first of a series of 
isolated cliffs which here begin to dot the plain and which are 
but the outposts of a regular and connected series of limestone 
ranges, precipitous, rugged and grand, which lie a little further to 
the south. 

To the north-west, a hold mountain range with lofty peak rises 
abruptly out of the level country, and is, I should say, not less 
than 4,000 feet high, probably more, but I have not ascended it 
yet. It is known generally as Bukit Besar ; its base stretches over 
a wide extent of country, and from all the plains around, for a 
distance of twenty miles or more, and from some distance out at 
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sea, it is a conspicuous and imposing feature in the view. About 
four miles from the idol cave lies Kampong B&ja, or Jalor ; here 
the Baja resides in a plain atap building. He is surrounded by 
a goodly number of native huts, and there is a considerable popu- 
lation. There are extensive padi-fields which are worked on a 
very good system of irrigation. The Baja of Jalor, to whom I 
am indebted for much kindness, is an oldish man ; he possesses a 
goodly number of elephants from which he derives a considerable 
revenue ; his country lies chiefly on the west bank of the river, 
although he also holds on both banks. About the same distance on 
the opposite side in a south-easterly direction, lies Kota Bharu 
in Baman, the seat of the Baja of that province, Baja Eamak is a 
man of liberal ideas and exceedingly anxious to cultivate a know- 
ledge of European manners and customs ; he is a fair artisan and a 
Nimrod in the jungle. 

At his court, which, like that of Jalor, consists of a series of 
atap houses, are workmen skilled in the manufacture of spears, 
krises, parangs and other weapons ; there are also good carvers in 
wood and workers in gold. The Baja himself makes very hand- 
some hoiodafts of fine wrought rotan for his elephants, of which he 
bas the largest number of any Baja in the provinces, as he is con- 
tinually capturing and breaking in fresh ones. He made me a pre- 
sent of a very handsome howclah wrought by his own hands ; he is 
affable and courteous, and any European visiting Kota Bharu may 
rely upon a hospitable reception. 

Leaving this portion of the river, we now commence to pene- 
trate into the wild mountain country of the interior, and as the 
river wends its tortuous way in and out amongst mountain ranges, 
many vistas of surpassing beauty open out to delight the eye ; the 
river becomes more rapid, and beneath its rippling current may be 
seen clear gravel beds and sandy bottoms over which dart myriads 
of the finny tribe ; occasionally bold rocky masses start*out from 
beneath a mountain of foliage, and sheltered by these lie deep and 
silent pools, curtained with overhanging tapestry, wrought in all the 
wealth of colour and design which the luxuriance of tropical foliage 
so lavishly supplies, In many of these pools excellent fish are to 
be obtained, and, although I ought perhaps to blush for the un- 
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sportsmanlike procedure, it was customary with us, when ascending 
and descending the river, to summon all the natives within hail — 
men, women and children — and with the aid o£ a dynamite cartridge 
raise more fish of all kinds and sizes in five minutes than the whole 
tribes around us had seen for months : the rush into the water 
pell-mell, helter-skelter, of the whole crowd, and the shouts of glee 
and laughter, were something to see and hear, the women and 
children were particularly amusing, whilst the capture of the fish 
delighted them, fed them, and afforded us infinite pleasure to witness 
the unbounded delight which it occasioned. 

Bukit Bcsar beyond Jalor, already referred to, is of granite 
formation with upheaved schist and limestone and on the other 
bank above Biserah lie Bukits Bilau and Ko Pinang, both of 
granite formation largely intermixed with quartz ; these are lofty 
mountains similar to Bukit Besar, rugged and picturesque. On 
this part; of the river are many high gravel beaches consisting 
almost entirely of rounded white quartz, sparsely intermixed with 
granite, schist, and limestone shales. Here the eye may travel 
from undulating range to range, rolling wave-like between these 
monarch s of the mountains, all taking one direction nearly due 
south. The strike of the schistose and limestone strata is, with 
slight variation, east and west, and the idea suggests itself of a vast 
plutonic ocean hurling its irresistible billows southward, breaking 
up into one regular system of fracture, the superincumbent strata, 
which, yielding to the impulse of the moving mass, have formed 
into the smaller waves of a shallower sea. I do not as yet venture 
to propound this as a geological thesis, I only mean to say that 
the idea suggests itself. 

Passing through many scenes of this description, we reach 
Banisita, which is situated about forty-five to fifty miles nearly 
due south of Patani, although the river mileage is very much 
greater ; Banisita is the depot for the galena mines in this neigh- 
bourhood and is situated in a very picturesque amphitheatre 
through which flows the Patani river. In the centre of this amphi- 
theatre there is an open level plain in which are many padi-fields, 
with a hill of forest encircling it ; beyond this hill rise undulating 
wooded ridges ; behind these again, at intervals tower vast walls of 
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limestone cliffs ; and still further in the Lack ground soar the lofty 
summits of the Raman mountains. 

The floor of this amphitheatre, so to speak, is, as I have said, 
perfectly level ; on one side of the open plain flows the river, the 
banks of which are here from fifteen to twenty feet high and quite 
perpendicular, so that an excellent section of the soil is obtained ; 
it consists of decomposed limestone mixed with sand, forming a 
substance like pipe-clay with gritty particles of quartz and felspar, 
and makes, I was told, excellent pottery when properly prepared ; 
it seoms to have been deposited under still- water and has all the 
appearance of a lake or deep sea bed ; probably in the course of its 
history it has been both, There are no large boulders in it, and, 
except close to the river bed, no gravel. .Near the godown of the 
company this deposit rests on limestone, which crops up in the bed 
of the river. 

The galena mines are situated between eight and nine miles to 
the west of Banisita. The journey is performed on elephants, of 
which there are trains constantly passing to and fro, nearly all the 
traffic being conducted by means of these invaluable animals. Buf- 
faloes are likewise employed, but as each beast can only carry 
about 133 katis, whilst an elephant will take from three and a half 
to five pikuls, according to size and strength, the latter animal is 
much more profitable. About four miles out from Banisita, on the 
way to the mines, the traveller enters into the heart of the lime- 
stone country, long lines of perpendicular cliffs, all crowned with 
foliage, rear their serrate summits to the sky ; some are over a 
thousand feet high, and throw out here and there from their rugged 
walls hold abutments from which depend huge stalactites that 
seem almost to hang in air ; from the brows of others project 
spiked masses and needle-like columns crowded together in fantastic 
groups, like some vast chevaiLv tie /rise, and down their mugged 
walls, ihe prevailing white of which is occasionally varied by streaks 
of purple, blue and ochre, hang luxuriant tassels of deeper, fern 
and flower ; high up on the precipices may bo seen the denticulated 
jaws of many a cavern gaping at space, whose mysterious recesses 
no man may penetrate, for they are out of the reach of even the 
most enterprising goat. 
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Caves there are also on a level with the ground, through many 
of which one may travel for considerable distances. 

As one approaches the galena mines, the road winds in and out 
among cliffs with clear rushing streams meandering at their base ; 
and every here and there a glimpse is obtained of some narrow 
valley with its precipitous walls and hanging verdure. 

One very striking peculiarity in the formation of the country 
here is the alternate succession of ridges or waves of limestone 
and granite ; these limestone cliffs will be found cut down clear to 
the granite, the junction plainly visible ; at the very base of the cliff 
a stream will be found running over a granite bed, and, gradually 
rising from this stream on the opposite bank, the slope of a granite 
range ; on the other side of this range, again, will he found another 
series of limestone cliffs, and so on for many miles. 

The cliffs almost invariably face the south, and the strike, or 
longitudinal line runs about east and west, or a little to the north 
of west and a little to the south of east, which would shew a south 
and by westerly direction of the general flow* of country. The back 
or north sides of these cliffs present almost always a gradual rise ; 
this rise consists generally of chaotic heaps of vast blocks of broken 
and disjointed rock. I use the term “ vast ” advisedly, for these 
blocks or mountain masses of limestone convey most distinctly to 
the mind the idea of a mountain-side having been simply churned 
into fragments by some violent piutonic action. It is an exceeding- 
ly difficult and tiresome feat climbing over these, as everywhere 
ugly crevasses present themselves, into which a false step may 
plunge the unwary ; these rocks have edges as sharp as knives, and 
a false step or a careless movement may cost the climber’s shins a 
considerable strip of epidermis. At the base or north again of 
this rise will bo found granite ranges, steep to the south,- but 
sloping to the north. Now, if we consider these granite ranges, 
for the sake of illustration, to be the waves of some vast piutonic 
sea which, rolling its course along, has lifted and broken up 
the limestone strata and pushed its way southwards (the crests 
of its waves standing high above the country which originally 
covered them, and, as we see in the waves of the ocean, the hack- 
water slopiug gradually in the direction from whence it came), we 
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can conceive the limestone, following a similar impulse, would 
present a crested or vertical front, whilst the back flow would be 
represented bj the chaotic debris above referred to, lying at a 
comparatively low angle. Now, at the galena mines this is nof 
a solitary occurrence ; it is frequent and systematic ; wave of lime- 
stone succeeds wave of granite for many miles. Without, however, 
attempting to dogmatise, it may have been that an undulating 
earthquake really did travel the Peninsula from north to south, or 
it may be that a simple upheaval took place and rose, so that there 
should be a systematic and regular alternation of granite and lime- 
stone ridges, ridge upon ridge of granite rising just so that at the 
back of each ridge should lie a corresponding ridge of limestone. 

But, whatever may have been the nature of the movement of the 
forces which disturbed this country, the phenomena related un- 
doubtedly exist. These remarks are the result of long and careful 
observation. 

In the valley of Groa Tumbus, there are several isolated lime- 
stone peaks and the one from which the valley takes its name — 
G-oa Tumbus — is perforated from one side to the other by a large 
opening giving the idea of a gigantic gateway. This rock or hill is 
not less than two or three hundred feet high, and the opening is 
probably about one hundred feet high and about four hundred feet 
in length. The interior of this opening would make a magnificent 
hall; it is well lighted from both sides, and the openings are 
festooned with creepers and other vegetation ; it is perfectly dry, 
and as one stands in the middle of it, the look-out from either side 
presenting a long vista of rich green forest, produces a very 
striking effect. 

Among other eccentricities of the limestone formation, I have 
occasionally met with in some of the caves a very beautiful pheno- 
menon — petrified cascades or waterfalls ; such the eye would at 
first declare them ; they are, however, merely the drippings of lime- 
impregnated water which, falling regularly from the ceiling, happen 
to have lighted on stones presenting many successive layers, and, 
falling or sliding from one to the other, the deposit of limestone 
has gradually formed into this shape, and the rounded and sprayey 
volumes of a cascade are imitated with a fidelity which is startling. 
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Imagine the time one of these cascades must have taken to accu- 
mulate, and yet, as compared with the rocks themselves, they are 
hut things of yesterday. In one cave on Penyu there is a very 
fine specimen of this kind ; it is semicircular and about fifteen feet 
high, the fall is symmetrical and the resemblance to a cascade 
complete. 

In Tilowaya Jalor, the river Grorah runs right through part of 
one of the loftiest limestone mountains in the country, it seems to 
take a corner of the mountain and flows through a long succession 
of caves. I followed it from one end to the other, here and there 
there were smaller passages, which again opened out into wide 
caverns alive with hats ; it has a peculiar weird sensation this wan- 
dering through long galleries of gloom with the rippling and splash- 
ing of water for ever sounding in the ear and echoed and re-echoed 
from the vaulted ceilings of the caverns in a never ceasing swish ! 
swish ! swish ! which is both monotonous and eerie, whilst the air is 
permeated with the all pervading and though muffled yet powerful 
sound produced by the flutter of untold myriads of wings. 

There is one striking and suggestive phenomenon in connection 
with all these limestone cliffs ; they all bear the indisputable marks 
of the action of water from the extreme summit to the base, there 
are innumerable round and deep holes smooth and symmetrical as 
if worn out by the eddying of the softer element, there are ripple 
marks and smooth hollow grooves and these are not at any great 
distances from each other, but are met with at every step, they are 
not peculiar to one range alone, but are found on all, and indicate a 
general submergence and a very slow and gradual rise, or vice 
versa. I am inclined to ascribe these phenomena to the action of 
the sea and not to that of stream or lake. There are frequent 
instances of large rocks more or less pyramidal in form, rounded 
at the angles and each face smooth and slightly concave just such 
an effect as the action of the tides would produce ; in the eaves, 
and overhanging ledges the roofs are worn in long and wide smooth 
grooves as if from the constant lapping of the waves, and there are 
rounded protruding benches evidently proceeding from the same 
cause, these cannot be ascribed to foldings of the strata as is the 
case in some parts of North Devon. Here in Patani the limestone 
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is crystalline and entirely altered so that all signs of stratification 
are in most instances destroyed. Although there are some fopma- 
tions which are less altered, and where these occur we find the 
strata dipping at a low angle to the north and tilted up to the south 
gs previously described. During my investigations I was unable to 
obtain any evidence of organic remains. I found no fossils, and I 
concluded that in the process of metamorphism they had all been 
destroyed. It is but fair to say, however, that I have since been 
told by Mr. C. M. Allen, who was engaged at the galena mines 
some years ago, that he had obtained small fossil shells in the lime- 
stone, but, so far as my experience goes, neither with the naked 
eye nor with the aid of the microscope was I successful in discover- 
ing any evidence whatever of their existence, although I searched 
long and laboriously. 

It may be conjectured from the continuous signs of water-wear- 
ing, not occurring at spasmodic intervals hut in a gradual scale of 
ascent or descent, and also from the very distinct nature and extent 
of the watermarks, that this country must have occupied long 
ages in its emergence from above the ocean level, otherwise the 
water would not have had time to leave such decided traces of its 
action from summit to base. Of the nature of these limestone cliffs, 
1 may say that there are white crystalline marbles not unliko loaf- 
sugar, there are blue compact limestones, occasionally in the lover 
ground dark compact stratified and highly indurated shales, but the 
mass of these cliffs, where exposed, is of. a white crystalline 
character, much interspersed with lodes or fissure veins of felspar 
and quartz. 

The felspathic crystals often occurring in large cubes, three and 
four inches square. The limestone when in flat bevelled slabs 
often gives forth a clear bell-like riug when struck by the hammer 
and when in large masses of this form it produces a deop rich tone 
like a powerful gong. 

In the limestone ranges there aro many veins of galena more 
or less productive and generally associated with quartz or felspar. 
Whether they are fissure veins belonging merely to the limestone 
formation, or parts of a distinct system which lias its origin in the 
underlying granite, is a question that may be considered still open, 
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but during long and careful observations, extending over a period 
of fourteen months, I did not find any traces of galena veins in 
granite itself. I found, however, that there existed a distinct 
mineral band or belt, about two miles in width striking south and 
by west, and within this belt, these veins of galena were frequent, 
whilst the largest and most productive lodes, although each series 
was broken and disconnected by the intervening granite, were 
found running in one straight and clearly defined line in the same 
direction, although not necessarily having all the same direction of 
strike, the contortions of the limestone causing the same lode to 
assume different bearings according to the displacement of the 
rock. 

If the reader will glance at the rough sketch map, he will note 
to the north in the Goa Tumbus Valley the words Ct Great Lode 
this is a wide strong lode of lead wdth copper and iron pyrites, and 
extends downwards into the shales which exist at this place ; from 
thence draw aline to u No. 3” which is in the limestone on the other 1 
side of the intervening granite, tins is also a strong lode of the 
finest galena, not yet traced to shale, but cased in crystalline lime- 
stone ; from thence again in the same direction draw a line to the 
place marked “ Kim Clung Valley 55 and here again occur numerous 
veins of galena whilst a hill of granite intervenes between this 
limestone and that of No, 3. Galena is also found on the opposite 
valley in the same direction, granite again intervening. 

Further to the north-west in the valley of Goa Tumbus draw a 
line from the point where a large lode is marked as cropping up 
in the stream, this is also more or less in shales and highly impreg- 
nated with pyrites ; now draw a line from this in the same direction 
as the previous one and it will be found to cut the point marked 
“ No. 1 Mine,’’ which was the largest lode of galena that has ever 
been discovered in Malaya and of first quality ; continue the line 
again and it strikes at the head of the Kim Ching Valley where a 
series of rich lodes exist to the present day. I may remark that 
these lodes occurring in the crystalline limestones contain silver in 
proportions varying from 23 to 66 oz. to the ton. 

The tin deposits which in this part of the country are mostly 
worked on the hills, will also be found more or less to follow the 
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same line of strike, as for example from the hill in Goa Tumbiis 
Valley marked tl Chew Beng’s Mine ” a line in the same direction 
cuts u Bpoh Mine ” on the next granite exposure, and again on the 
line marked “ TanLim,” whilst again, further to the north-west, the 
same continuity exists ; thus a clearly defined mineral hand striking 
from the east of north to the west of south would appear to be 
established, and, as I have before remarked, it is a question whether 
this apparent continuity arises from impregnation from the plutonic 
rocks or is the result of crystallisation in a particular line of mag- 
netic current or other procuring cause. 

In other words, did the infusion, infiltration, crystallisation or 
whatever the process which superinduced the formation of the 
galena (sulphide of lead) occur when the limestone was one level 
mass or after or at the time of its disturbance, or, on the other hand, 
are the existence of all the minerals here to be attributed to im- 
pregnation or metamorphism produced by the plutonic rocks? 
As I have before stated, I have found no galena veins in the granite 
ranges themselves. I have found the galena when embedded in the 
lower shales highly impregnated with pyrites and minus silver and 
I have found the purest galena and the best yield of silver near 
the summits of the limestone formation. 

I have often heard it stated in Singapore that the galena of these 
mines exists in pockets in the alluvial or earthy soil which was 
apparently assumed to be its natural habit ; the actual fact, however, 
is that whilst it is found frequently in what we call pockets im- 
bedded in clay and earthy soil, yet in this phase it is not in situ . 
When so found it is in the form of more or less rounded boulders 
of pure galena encrusted with a thin coating of limestone or of 
carbonate of lead, these boulders I have seen as heavy as six and 
seven pikuls each ; and as much as seven or eight hundred pikuls 
was obtained in more than one instance whilst I was there from 
pockets of this description. Now I have never known any of these 
so-called pockets in the immediate vicinity of which, that is, within 
a yard or two or even immediately beneath or above them, there 
has not been found to exist a lode in situ , and the simple explana- 
tion of the existence of these boulders of galena is that they are 
merely the result of the breaking away froin the overhanging 
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rocks of some of these veins of galena which becoming gradually 
severed from the mother rock by the insidious action of the water 
in the still depths of the ocean, have slid down to the nearest pro- 
jection and there have been until the day of discovery, their 
great weight and size having defied the efforts of flood or stream 
to disintegrate or carry them away. They may, however, have been 
detached from the matrix by other forces of nature, such as the 
undermining of waves or streams or by atmospheric action, but the 
principle of their existence is the same, however detached from the 
parent rock, whilst the coating of lime gradually formed around 
them has, to a large extent, prevented their disintegration- After 
exhausting these accumulated heaps of galena, the lode itself has 
been found to continue its downward dip and has been followed to 
considerable depths with much profit to the miners ; in these cases, 
the upper portion of the lode had broken off, whilst that below 
being embedded in the rock could not be affected. 

There was one remarkable instance of this at Pinyuk on the 
galena mines of the Patani in which the lode was not exhausted 
* after twelve months’ work, but still held its downward course 
through the living rock in conjunction with galena. 

G-alena being of a very friable nature, is, if not in a compact mass, 
easily disintegrated, and consequently on all these hills and in the 
limestone valleys, L e in valleys where the entire formation is lime- 
stone, there are large deposits of alluvial galena which can be 
extracted by washing the drifts. 

There are to be found here considerable deposits of carbonate of 
lead and also of phosphate of lead, and some very beautiful speci- 
mens of the former are often met with. ^ the form of 

pseudo-malachite is also of common occurrence. 

Tin is also more or less abundant on the granite hills and slopes, 
and is worked by the Chinese with considerable vigor, almost 
always on the hills ; it is also plentiful in the beds of the rivers 
which flow between the granite and the limestone cliffs, and it is 
a peculiar circumstance that very little alluvial galena is found in 
these same streams, a phenomenon which seems to indicate that 
the surface changes in the rocks have not been the result of river 
denudation and the watermarks on the limestone hills have not 
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been produced by such action, for had the valleys been scooped 
out by that process, galena would undoubtedly be found in the beds 
of these streams in even greater proportions than tin, for its supe- 
rior specific gravity would enable it to hold its own against the 
currents and prevent its being carried away to any great distance, 
whilst the fact of its abundant existence in situ on the very verge 
of these rivers leaves no room for doubt that had thefe occurred 
such a process of denudation ample deposits of galena would have 
resulted. 

These rivers are fed from the slopes of the granite ranges which 
at one time have been and may be even now, extensively reticulated 
with thin veins of cassiterite, or tin stone, which, during the erosion 
of ages has been freed from the parent rock and carried down by 
the watershed. The tin found in these streams is generally of a 
very pure quality, but very small in grain. The richest tin mines in 
Patani are held by Batch Chew Beng and are very profitable. As 
before stated. Tin is found in large deposits on the tops of hills 
bordering the great lines of granite ranges. These hills are composed 
of a reddish brown sandstone, soft and spongy near the surface, 
** Batu Mati ” as the natives call it, i. e. u dead stone. 5 ' The Chinese 
call it “ Seeow. 55 Both above and below this, good tin is obtained, but 
the lower strata often contain wolf rum, he., tungstate of manganese 
and the sandstones which become harder the further the distance 
from the surface are highly impregnated with iron and manganese, 
hence many Chinese /cony sis, who have for years been working and 
smelting the surface tins v r ith great success, are often very much 
perplexed by suddenly finding, upon reaching deeper ground, that 
their ore no longer yields bright tin but only a cindery looking 
slag. 

*The tin-bearing hills are worked by means of water races brought 
from the mountain streams high up the granite ranges and are fre- 
quently constructed at great cost and brought from considerable 
distances, along the sinuous contour of the mountain spurs. 
Having obtained a good and constant supply of water, the stream 
is turned on to the stanniferous ground, which is broken up by 
the miners by means of chocks. A chock is a kind of crowbar • 
it consists of a long, heavy, thick-pointed, spear-shaped iron head 
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with a socket, in which a strong shaft of wood is fixed, it is very 
heavy and the miners sim ply lift it vertically and then plunge it 
into the rock or earth releasing a considerable quantity at a time, 
and this, falling into the stream which is made to deviate so as to 
follow the miners, becomes disintegrated and is washed down the 
hill, to a lower platform where a good deal of the tin remains 
whilst the debris continues its course down the hill and passes 
through sluice boxes where any remaining mineral is retained. 
The existence of these deposits of tin often very rich on the sum- 
mit of hills which are in many instances isolated rising up all round 
above the ground immediately surrounding them, is a phenogienon 
somewhat perplexing, and must at once attract the attention of the 
observer, but what is still more perplexing is that these deposits of 
tin will be found mixed or coexistent with deposits of carbonate of 
lead as in Datoh Chew Benh’s mine at (roa Tumbus marked on the 
sketch map. On this hill there are distinct deposits of tin of fine 
quality alternating with deposits of carbonate of lead. Space will 
not admit of my going fully in this paper into the mineral pheno- 
mena of the country, but 1 may state that the general result of my 
observations through Patani was that the chief, if not the only, 
factor in the distribution of the alluvial minerals has been the 
ocean, and that river denudation has not in its most recent phase 
affected the present contour of the country or the deposit of mi- 
neral except where existing in the rivers to any appreciable extent. 

It may be that the deposits of tin are entirely prehistoric to the 
formation of the limestones and, therefore, to the subsequent 
changes erf the surface, and it is possible that a stanniferous hill like 
Datoh Chew Beixg-’s may, when beneath the sea, have been subject 
to the action of under-currents and swirls which have eroded the 
surface without carrying away the mineral, and being, as it is, in 
close proximity to lead-bearing limestone, the carbonate of lead, 
which is lighter than galena, may have been carried by such cur- 
rents to the site of the tin deposits ; carried it must have been some- 
how or other, for there it is, but no river could have brought it. 

Above Banisita, there are some stiff rapids and the river passes 
through mountain fastnesses presenting some of the wildest and 
most atti'active scenery that the mind can conceive of ; lofty moxm- 
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tain . walls rise perpendicularly from the water’s edge and along the 
line of vision vistas of cliff, rock and foliage, all mingled in pic- 
turesque confusion afford a rich succession of diorainic views, and 
as evening approaches one may occasionally descry in the far dis- 
tance some t isolated limestone peak suddenly jutting island-like 
from amidst the sea of jungle, its saffron-tinted crest illuminated 
by the sunset and gleaming like a topaz from out the emerald setting 
of the surrounding forest. 

Indeed it may be said of the limestone country of Patani that it 
is a scenic kaleidoscope of Nature’s choicest construction. 


WILLIAM CAMEEON. 
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• FEW words upon this mysterious and unexplained mental 
anomaly, so common amongst the inhabitants of the 
Straits Settlements and of the Malay Peninsula, will 
not, I hope, be thought out of place in the pages of this 
Journal. 

I must premise that I write without any of that special know- 
ledge which would be valuable as bearing upon the pathological 
side of the subject, and also with a Malayan experience strictly 
limited by my acquaintance with the inhabitants of the Peninsula 
from Kedah southward to Singapore. I am encouraged, kowe7er, 
to put upon paper the result of my own observations with regard 
to latah by the fact that none of what I may call “ the stock 
writers upon Malayan subjects seems to have noticed this very 
noticeable form of disease in any detail ; and I am further influ- 
enced by the hope, that those better qualified than myself, both by 
width of experience and by scientific knowledge, will now be led 
towards the elucidation of phenomena, interesting to most and 
experienced by all of the residents in this part of the world. 

In the few remarks which I have to offer upon the peculiarities 
of this disease ( so I must call it for want of a better term ), I pur- 
pose to limit myself to those facts which have fallen under my own 
personal notice and I shall also restrict myself to an account of its 
exhibition amongst Malays proper. + 



* It has not escaped me that the word latah has been used all through this paper in 
defiance of all rules of grammar. But I have thought it best not to confuse those who 
may not be acquainted with the Malay language, and have accordingly used the word 
latah throughout as both adjective and substantive. 

f By this term I would include all branches of the Malay race with which I am 
acquainted, 
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I thus define my object; so as to bring what I have to say within 
the very narrow limits of a paper written ( without preparation 
and at short notice ), rather with the view of throwing out sugges- 
tions for the consideration of more capable observers, than as 
pretending to a tolerably exhaustive treatment of a wide subject. 

Lest I should he supposed, however, even after this explanation, 
to maintain that latah is peculiar to those of Malay origin, I 
must state parenthetically that, in my search after this peculiarity, 
I have found it, outside the Malay race, weakly exhibited in a 
very small percentage of Tamils, and strongly exhibited in an 
equally small proportion of Bengalis. I have noticed traces of the 
disease in two so-called " Sikhs,” and, curiously enough, the most 
marked sufferer I have ever met was a pure Nubian, whose 
appearances in these waters, as fireman on board an Ocean steamer, 
were few and far between, 

I have never observed a trace of the disease in any member of 
any of the Chinese races resident in the Straits. The considera- 
tion of the questions of race and latitude as bearing upon latah 
would lead me now too far a-field, I hope to treat this branch of 
the subject in a future paper, but here, as I have said, I have to 
do with latah amongst Malays only. 

What is latah ? 

The derivation of the word seems veiled in the obscurity which 
covers the origin and nature of the disease itself. 

I do not find the word in Maesdeh at all ; Eavbe explains 
it by " indisposition nerveuse chez les femmes, dans laquelle elles 
“ disent tout ce qui leur vient a la bouche.” 

A move modern lexicographer translates the word as “ ticklish/’ 
and another recent etymologist connects it, in defiance of spell- 
ing, with melata to creep. This bold derivation will commend 
itself, I fancy, chiefly to those classes of English-speaking ladies who 
connect “ nervousness ” and “ the creeps,” hut this ingenious 
surmise, even if correct, only throws the difficulty one step further 
back. 

I can find no derivation which satisfies me either for latah or 
for melata . 
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And now as to latah itself, derivation and origin apart. 

The Malay acceptation of the word is very wide. It includes all 
persons of a peculiarly nervous organization, ranging from those 
who, from their mental constitution, seem absolutely subservient to 
another’s will ; down to those who appear merely of a markedly 
excitable temperament. 

A pathologist would of course — and I trust I may now say will — - 
differentiate and classify the different degrees of this mental pecu- 
liarity. As a non-scientist, I am content to treat the subject in 
the broad light in which it is presented to the Malay mind by their 
own unscientific and comprehensive word latah. 


I suppose I am not taking too much for granted when I assume 
that, by this time, the general character of the Malay is more or 
less understood by the civilised world. He has recently been 
called “the Irishman of the East / 3 with more happiness than 
generally marks the definitions of “'Our Special Correspondent.” 

The only point of resemblance between “this and that,” upon 
which I would lay stress here, is the intense impressionability of 
the Malay. 

Externally impassive the Malays are, as a race, but no one can 
long have had intimate dealings with them without being struck 
by their extraordinary susceptibility and peculiar sensitiveness to 
the influence of what we should call the accidents of every-day- 
life. 

No man, pace all Irishmen, is more “ touchy ” than a Malay. 

It is this nervous impressionability which leads to those myste- 
rious vendettas and unaccountable amoks , which so often place 
the European completely at fault in dealing with this otherwise 
charming and loveable people. And it is this intensified nervous 
s ensibility which is, I am convinced, at the base of the peculiarity of 
which I have to speak. I think it will best serve the purpose — 
the admittedly humble purpose — I have in view, if I begin at what 
appears to me to be the bottom of the whole of the phenomena I 
have to notice, and to work up to the top, noting the divisions into 
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which these phenomena seem naturally to fall, without any attempt 
at their scientific classification, 

Class A . 

In this class, I would place those subjects who appear to be 
affected merely by such excess of nervous sensibility as is exem- 
plified by starting unduly at the sound of an unexpected and loud 
noise, or at the sight of an unexpected and distressing or alarming 
incident. 

So far, it might be said that, under parallel circumstances, a 
similar exhibition might be expected from any unit of any nation 
of the human race. But, having observed Malay latahs on num- 
berless occasions under the above conditions, I have noticed two 
peculiarities which seem to differentiate the mental shock which 
they undergo from that which Europeans experience under like 
circumstances. 

Eirstly, their irresistible impulse seems to be to strike out at the 
nearest object, animate or inanimate, and, secondly, their involun- 
tary exclamation is always characterised by what I must call 
obscenity. 

I cannot here enter into any particulars of this latter charac- 
teristic, but, so far as I have observed, and I have observed with 
careful interest, this element is never absent from the cry of a 
startled latah , who may, on ordinary occasions, appear the essence 
of propriety. 

I touch upon this point, because I believe it to be noteworthy, 
and when I come to speak of some of the peculiarities of Utah 
women, I believe I shall be pardoned by those who may be inter- 
ested in the pathological view of the question. 

Class B . 

In this class, I would place those sufferers whose nervous emo- 
tions are unduly excited without apparent, or, at all events, without 
adequate cause. 

To proceed at ouce to illustration, 
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I have more than once met with river boatmen, who, when the 
word luaya (alligator) was mentioned, even in the oourse of 
casual conversation after camping for the night, would drop what- 
ever they might have in their hands and retire cowering to the cover 
of the nearest hajang . 

I have enquired into every case of this description which came 
under my notice, and in no case could I learn that the man had 
any special reason for his terror in the way of a personal expe- 
rience. His friends explained that he was latah , and that to them 
explained everything. 

On one occasion, after a curious exhibition of this description, 
I shot an alligator on the hank next morning. The latah was, to 
my surprise, the first to approach the saurian. Against my earnest 
entreaties, he proceeded to pull the creature about, and finally 
forced its mouth open with a piece of firewood. 

His persecutors, his fellow-boatmen, stood at a respectful distance. 

An hour afterwards, as he was poling up the river, one of the 
crew called out to this man luaya l ITe at once dropped his 
pole, gave vent to a most disgusting exclamation, and jumped into 
the river — an act which shewed that his morbid terror was quite 
unconnected with what might he supposed to be its exciting cause. 

More than one man have implored me not to mention the word 
harimau (tiger), and more than one have gone nearly insane 
with terror when the word ular ( snake ) was spoken t( at ” 
him. 

In each case of this description, my Malay companions solved my 
perplexity, at times very great, by saying “ dia latah, tuan. ” 

Similar cases must he familiar to many who read this Journal, but 
the instance I have quoted of the man who became limp and nerve- 
less from terror at the mention of the word luaya and who 
afterwards was the first to handle a luaya ) of whose death no 
one was assured, presents a curious mental contradiction, of which 
I await the explanation. 

I may add that a pawang (medicine-man) who exhibited extreme 
distress at my mention of the word t( tiger,” was one of the few 
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men I have met out here who habitually passed nights in the 
jungle alone. There was here no question of the superstitious 
reverence which Malays have for this animal, or of their dislike 
to hearing it called by its regular name. The man’s fear was 
latah , and his friends, though apparently much amused, told me 
that this was his peculiarity, and I was careful not to offend again. 

With regard to snakes, perhaps the horror with which these 
sufferers hear the word, is more marked still. 

Such cases, however, as I say, 'must be familiar to most readers 
of these pages. The class of cases in which those afflicted are led 
to believe in the actual presence of a reptile, where the sane only 
see a bit of string, or a piece of rotan, belong to another — the 
fourth — division of my subject. 

Class 0 . 

To this class seem to belong all those persons who, without 
encouragement, and involuntarily, imitate the words, sounds or. 
gestures of those around them. 

These latah subjects cannot, I think, be widely classed under 
the head of “ village idiots, ^ 

Their disease is, I have gathered from experience, as a rule, spas- 
modic, by which I mean that it is marked by intervals of mental 
regularity, while all other phases of this complaint are, so far as 
I have observed, persistent. 

This imitative propensity is often combined with the other cha- 
racteristics of latah , hut I have marked many cases in which it 
stands by itself. 

I have tried, but tried in vain, to lay down any rule for the perio- 
dicity of these attacks. They appear to vary in the period of 
their recurrence, not only as regards one latah compared with 
another, but also in the case of any individual sufferer. 

Here I may remark, that the Malays themselves draw a distinct 
line between latah and insanity proper. 

Their definition of the narrow border line which separates mad- 
ness and mental health, does not satisfy me, still less would it 
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satisfy those kindly moralists who contend that all men are, to 
some degree, insane. But I am dealing with a Malay subject as 
treated by Malays, and therefore draw attention to the fact that 
nothing can be more distinctly defined than their several attitudes 
towards an orang gila and an orang latah 

A strong case of this division of latah which has come under my 
notice, was as Ku&la Jumpol, when I was crossing the Malay 
Peninsula in 1875. 

I there met a young Malay who was of material assistance to our 
party in pulling our boat across a narrow watershed into the Thi 
Sureting. His comrades told ’ me the man was latah but I could 
see nothing in his conduct or conversation which was not perfectly 
rational. 

Some twenty-four hours after making his acquaintance, one 
night we let off a signalling rocket for t he amusement of those 
who had given us assistance (none of those present had ever seen 
a rocket before). I was preparing to fire a second rocket myself, 
when the latah pushed me violently aside, snatched the torch from 
my hand, fired the rocket, and fell down on his face making an 
unintelligible noise, to all appearance the expression of fear. 

I was somewhat startled, such rudeness and violence being quite 
foreign to the Malay character. When I sought an explanation 
from the by-standers, I was informed laconically u latah i tuan 

Next morning when I met this man, I found him perfectly 
rational and perfectly respectful. 

I saw him standing alone on the bank as we put off down-stream, 
and I waved my hand to him. To my surprise he began waving 
his hand frantically in return, and continued to do so till I lost 
him at the first bend of the stream. I had began to whistle an air. 
He also began whistling. His imitative faculty did not quite lead 
him to a reproduction of the tune, hut the fact of an up-country 
Malay’s whistling at all is sufficiently remarkable. As I rounded 
the bend, I saw him still waving and heard him still whistling. 
The steersman to whom I turned came out with the stereotyped 
formula 6t Dia baniah latah , tucm." I hope my poor friend’s exer- 
tions ceased when their exciting cause passed out of sight. 
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A Malay woman, of respectable position and exceediugly res- 
pectable age, was introduced to me some time ago as a strong Utah 
subject. 

I talked to her for at least ten minutes, without perceiving any- 
thing abnormal in her conduct or conversation. Suddenly her 
introducer threw off his coat. To my horror, my venerable guest 
sprang to her feet and tore off her Tcabayah . My entreaties came 
too late to prevent her continuing the same course with, the rest 
of her garments, and in thirty seconds from her seizure the paro- 
xysm seemed to be over. 

What struck me most in this unsavoury performance was the 
woman’s wild rage against the instigator of this outrage. She kept 
on calling him an abandonned pig, and imploring me to kill him, 
all the time that she was reducing herself to a state of nudity. 

One more instance : 

I have met a man several times lately who is a very strong Utah 
subject. He is cook on board a local steamer, and is naturally 
(alas, for human nature ! ) the butt of all the crew, who daily and 
almost hourly exercise their clumsy wit — the wit of sailors plus 
orientals — at his expense. 

All this skylarking, however, had a tragical ending the other day, 
which illustrates the point of which I am speaking. 

This cook was dandling his child forward one day ; one of the 
crew came and stood before him with a billet of wood in his arms, 
which he began nursing in the same way as the Utah was nursing 
his baby. Presently he began tossing the billet up to the awning, 
and the cook tossed his child up also, time for time. At last, the 
sailor opened his hands wide apart and let the wood fall upon the 
deck, and the cook immediately spread out his hands away from 
the descending child, who never moved again after striking the 
boards. 

A parallel case will at once suggest itself to all old residents in 
Singapore, where a Malay Utah ayah, who saw her master tear up 
a letter arid throw it out of the window, promptly threw a basket 
of clean clothes which she was carrying out of the opposite win- 
dow, with the simple apology that she could not help doing so. 
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These illustrations may be thought trivial and unworthy ot a 
grave subject. I have not selected these four instances from a 
host of similar personal recollections without consideration. 

Two exemplify the mental warp 1 have attempted to describe, 
as entirely upsetting all Malay ideas of decency and propriety. 

The third seems to shew how this imitative impulse may, on 
occasions, override what is admittedly one of the strongest feelings 
in all matured minds. 

And the fourth — well — the fourth is a true story, amusing, it 
embarrassing in its results, and illustrative of the same mental con- 
dition as that in the more tragical story which preceded. 

Cjlass D. 

The phenomena which belong to this division of my subject 
seem to call for the still of a Mesmer to elucidate. 

I shall content myself, as before, with simply stating what 
I believe to he the facts of the case, and leave theory to those who 
come after me. 

I have repeatedly been brought into contact with Malays afflict- 
ed with latah , who, without any effort on my part, have at once and 
completely abandoned themselves to my will and po wers of direc- 
tion. 

I have, at different times, tested my power over many of those 
subjects, in every conceivable direction, and I [have satisfied myself, 
in each case, that my influence over the diseased mind was prac- 
tically without limit. 

As I ca nn ot claim for myself any special strength of will, I am 
consequently led to the conclusion that the abandonment of self- 
control depends upon the mental weakness of the patient and not 
upon the will-strength of the agent. 

By this I mean to convey that every latah subject of this class is 
under influence of others, not so afflicted, to approximately the same 
extent, and that this influence is not proportional to the varying 
force of character of the different individuals who may choose to 
exert it. 
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I am tempted to supply instances of tins phase of lalah , but I 
refrain from doing so advisedly. The proof of what I have stated 
is in every one’s hands, but I much question the good taste of any- 
thing of the character of an experiment in this direction, unless 
for a purely scientific purpose. 

I have not myself experimented upon a latah for some years, and 
I have never done so without subsequent regret. 

For it must be remembered, that the patient who at one’s bidding 
stands on his head, picks up a red-hot piece of iron, or strikes a by- 
stander twice his own size in the face, is perfectly conscious of the 
mental abasement which he is exhibiting, and resents his degrada- 
tion most intensely. 

I have always felt, however, t hat such exhibitions degrade the 
European as much as they do the Malay. 


The last division of the subject which I have to notice here, is 
the manifestation of the disease exclusively amongst women. The 
popular character of this Journal forbids my entering into details 
or illustrations under this heading, 

Still I think T may, without seeming unduly realistic, so far touch 
upon sufferers of this class as to complete my review of the whole 
subject. 

Latah , while happily rare amongst young women, is common 
amongst those of mature age, while of old women a largeish per- 
centage is affected, 

■In the younger sufferers, as might be expected, there is found an 
entire absence of “ virtue” and moral self-restraint (seldom a pro- 
minent characteristic of Malay belles). 

But it is very startling to find that the disease, where present in 
females of advanced age, manifests itself, when set in action in 
the same direction, in a way which seems entirely to contradict the 
accepted laws of our bodily constitution. 

That a •word, a look, or a gesture can in a moment lead a woman 
of seventy-five to conduct herself like ahetaira of twenty, is a pile- 
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nomenon so opposed to natural laws, that I seek in rain for its 
satisfactory explanation. 

I have already remarked that the exclamation of a startled latah 
is always characterised by indecency, and ^connecting these two 
extremes of my subject, I cannot but think that the whole of this 
mental anomaly might possibly be traced to some structural pecu- 
liarity which has hitherto escaped the specialist’s attention.* 

H. A. O’BRIEN. 


* I have been collecting for some time past, eases as regards latah subjects who have 
also committed amok, but facts I have collected are as yet too sparse for me to venture 
upon any matured generalization. . _ . T . . , 

That tlie menial fact underlying the two “diseases” are identical, I hove no sort of 
doubt, and 1 hope to be able soon to shew that this is so by those vamea figures 
which cannot lie. . „ . _ , ... „ 

At present, however, whether from defective information, or from wilful miMnFortnation, 
here is a flaw in my premises which destroys, as far as Arithmetic is concerned, my 
whole induction. 
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A new edition was recently advertised of Mr. Money’s book 
“ Java; or, How to Manage a Colony (1861),” and the work deserves 
to be read by all who are concerned with eastern administration. 
It was written with a hearty appreciation of the many excellent 
points in the Netherlands Indian Government, some of the best 
of which — the Tillage-police system, for example — originated in 
the brief rule of the English and Sir S. Raffles. Mr. Money 
drew a wholesome moral, and one which has since been recognised 
to some extent by the Indian Government, out of fC the wide-spread 
“ misery and discontent arising from our plan of making the 
“ debtor’s land liable to be sold to pay the creditor’s claim,” eom- 
<f pared with the Java method, under which “ the Native nobles 
(t have never been subjected to such losses by the operation of 
“ laws unsuited to their state of society and again in contrasting 
our annexations in Oude, &c. with the Dutch adherence to old treaty 
engagements in Java. He points out that they became the protec- 
“ tors and the real rulers of the Preanger about the same period of 
“ last century that we adopted those functions towards the Nawabs 
£< ofBengal and the Carnatic. The Preanger has ever since been as 
“ much in the Dutch power as Bengal and the Carnatic are in ours. 
ct But to this day the country is governed by the descendants of 
u the Native princes with whom the Dutch treaties were made 

“ In pecuniary difficulties, almost in bankruptcy, the 

“ Java Government sternly withstood the temptation of relieving 
“ their wants by annexing the Preanger and by taxing its inhab- 
« itants ” 

The greater part of tbe work deals with the “ culture system” of 
Governor- General Van den Bosch (1882), and much of Raffles’ 
prior reorganisation was necessarily modified by its introduction. 
As to these changes, the financial results have been most successful ; 
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and, in some respects, such as the abolition of the “ ryotwary” ten- 
ure, it may be conceded that the new methods were altogether an im- 
provement on the old ones. Taken as a whole, Van dee* Bosch’s 
experiment was a great and striking success, which, as a new depar- 
ture, deserves all the credit which Mr, Money has given it. None 
the less it is questionable whether, in working out the experiment, 
Yah den Bosch’s successors have not paid too much regard to its 
fiscal aspects, and too little to other considerations ; and it may be 
added that any comparison at the present time between the finances 
of British and Netherlands India would give very different results 
to those before Mr, Money in 1861 . 

In the second volume, Mr. Money has treated somewhat lightly 
of the constitutional and judicial changes which were made in 
Baffles’ system. The points of Baffles’ organisation which 
were thus affected he summarises as follows : — 

“ The Natives of rank above that of village chiefs were deprived 
“ of their old power. # # # * * * 

(i A system of criminal and civil justice was established after 
et the Indian form, having a European for sole judge, with a jury 
ct of Native assessors, whose opinion, when contrary to his own, the 
“ European could set aside. 

“ Equality of rights, duties and imposts was proclaimed for all, 
“ without preference of race, creed, or family.” 

It is in regard to the alterations made in these matters that a 
good deal of doubt has been felt as to the justice of Mr. Money’s 
preference of the Netherlands Indian to the British Indian sys- 
tem. He seems to find fault with Baffle s’ sympathy for 
the energetic English idea that men of all races must like 
S( independence,” and lie has no fault to find with the Wedana” and 
‘ 4 Regency” courts, in which he found justice " administered ae- 
“ cording to Native ideas,” and giving “ universal satisfaction ” 
because modified by the Dutch and assimilated to Native ideas 
“ and requirements.” ( p. 67.) 

Unfortunately for those wbo thought Baffles’ views were the 
sound ones, it was just in regard to these matters that exact and 
reliable information was most inaccessible. The story of “ Max 
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Havelaar” suggested that there was much to be said on the 
other side of the question : but then that work was a fiction, pub- 
lished anonymously, and under circumstances in which true impar- 
tiality was hardly to be looked for. Mr. Money did not give, and 
does not appear to have had before him, fche text of the Eegulations 
of the Government of Netherlands India, showing the exact 
terms of the Constitution of Government ; and, until lately, any 
full enquiry into the actual working of this part of the system 
could hardly have been prosecuted except in the Courts of Java 
itself. 

But Dr. C. P. K. Winckel, a lawyer in Samarang, has 
removed all difficulties on this head by publishing a very careful 
and scholarly “ Essai sur les Principes r(%issant Y Administration 
“ de la Justice aux Indes Orientales Hollandaises” (Samarang and 
Amsterdam, 1880), and admirers of Mr. Money’s book will not do 
amiss to see for themselves what is to be said on this part of the 
subject by an old practitioner of the very Courts in question. A few 
extracts is all that space here permits, but Dr. Winckel’s account 
of the Native Codes (pp. 65 to 85), in particular, cannot fail to 
interest many members of our Society. 

In a short Preface, our author first refers to the essential apathy 
of the Mother Country, notwithstanding much political discussion, 
which he explains as follows : — 

“ Affranchies du joug de parti, de gcnereuses natures ont senti ce 
£< qu’avait d’avilissant pour I’exploiteur le systeme d’apres lequel les 
“ grands travaux publics dont s’enorgueillit la Hollande, ont etc 
“ payes par le Javanais. ****** 

<c A quoi tient, actuellement, le peu de connaissanees exactes 
“ quant aux colonies, qu’on trouve chez nos hommes d’etat? 

Le fait est qu’ils se trouvent dans une position assez desagreable. 
“ La nation, habituee a voir defrayer par ses possessions d’outre- 
u mer une par tie du budget national, ne peut se faire a Tidee d’y 
“ renoncer, et recule, par consequent, devant les grandes mesurea 
“ qu’on voudrait hien prendre pour le bonheur des colonies, mais 
“ qui couteraiont de fortes sommes. 
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<l Dh lors, on n’aime pas trop a approfoudir 1’ administration des 
colonies. Elie n’apprendraifc que des ehoses humiliantes, mais 
irremediables a moins de grands sacrifices pecuniaires. # # * 

“ Ohaque lois qu’un journalist© hollandais vient ji Java/ on sent a 
(< chaque ligne que les interets de la metropolo sont pour Ini le 
<f principal. Si meme Tore des excddants coloniaux est irrevocable- 
c< ment fermee, la Hollande, c’est pour lui un point sans conteste 
“ doit toujours exercer sa tutelle etroite et soup 9 onnense. 

“ La socicte aux Indes n© salt point ce qu’il lui faut, etc., etc. 

“ A peine une annee s’eeoule.t-elle, et deja notre homme aban- 
“ donne sa banniere, pour tourner ses armes contre la mere patrie. 
“ Souvent il n’a que trop raison. Son journal devient done penible 
“ a lire, et on ne le lit point, en Hollan.de du moins. 

“ II s’ensuit que la petite classe qui pourrait le mieux ren- 
“ seigner le public, est considexee en Holland© ayec defiance.” 

He proceeds with, a translation from the Dutch text of the pre- 
sent Constitution, or “ Eeglement sur la Conduit© du Gouvernement 
“ de Wnde Hollandaise” (1851). This is contained in 132 Articles, 
and to a great extent it corresponds with the “ Colonial Eegula- 
tions,” under which the British Crown Colonies are administered. 

“ La traduction du Eeglement gouvernemental, que j’ai faite 
“ aussi servilement exact© que j’ai pu, n’a pas etc la parfcie la moins 
u ardue de ma tache. Bedige dans un style dont la plupart des 
u Hollandais non jurisconsultes ne comprennent point la phrase- 
“ ologie barbare, le texte est absolument rebelle a la version dans 
“ un langage aussi clair et aussi precis que le fran^ais.” 

A few of the early Eules may be thought worth quoting, from 
this new French version, for their general interest : — 

2. ft Le Gouverneur General doit etre Hollandais et avoir ac- 
“ compli l’ftge de 30 ans. 

“ XI est nomino et revoque par le Eoi; il ne lui est point permis de 
a 80 demettre de sa dignity ni de quitter l’lnde Hollandaise, sans 
u autorisation du Eoi. 

8. “ Le vice-president et les membres du Conseil de Wnde Hob 
se landaise, doivent etre Hollandais et avoir trente ans revolus. 
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<£ Ik sont nomm^s et rdvoqu^s par le BoL 

“ La parents ou Fafilnite, jus’qu’au & me degrd inclusivement, ne 
“ doit point exister entre le Gouverneur G&oiral, le Lieutenant 
“ Gouverneur General et le vice-president ou les membres du Con- 
£ * sell, ni ent-re le vice-president et les membres entre eux. 

(i Celui qui, apres sa nomination, devient allie au degr6 interdit, 
lie pent garder ses fonctions sans la permission du Boi. 

££ L’affinite cesse par la mort de la femme qui la causait. 

45. “ Le Gouverneur General, d’aceord avec le Conseil de 
“ I’lnde Hollandaise, pent inter dire lescj our de 1’Inde Hollandaise a 
“ des personnes, qui n’y sont point nees, et qui sont consi deroes 
£; comme dangereuses pour la tranquillite et Fordre publics. 

47. <£ D’accord avec le Gouverneur General de Flnde, de Gouver- 

£{ neur General peut, dansTinteret de la tranquillite et de Fordre pu- 
££ blics, indiquer a- des personnes nees dans Flnde Hollandaise cer 
£ * taine localite pour y sejounier, ou leur interdire le sejour dans 
es certaines localites.” 

Articles G7 to 75 are tliose wliieli deal expressly witli the J ava 
system of ruling the Natives, and are as follows : — 

67. “ Pour autant que le permettent les eirconstanees, la popu- 
;c lation indigene est laissee sous la conduite immediate de ses pro- 
“ pres chefs, norames ou recon aus par le gouvernement, assujettis 
££ a tel control© super ieur qui est on sera etabli par le Gouverneur 
£i General, par des preceptes generaux ou speciaux. 

68. £< La division du territoire de Flnde Hollandaise en pro- 
*' £ vinces a lieu par le Boi. 

u Dans les provinces, F administration a lieu au nom du Gouver- 
££ neur General par des fonetionnaires super ieurs, sous des litres 
:t hierarchiques fixes on ii fixer. 

£: Le Gouverneur General arrete les instructions do ces fonction- 
££ naires superieurs et regie Ieurs relations avec les different^ col- 
£{ leges et fonetionnaires, avec les commandants militaires et avec 
* £ les commandants des vaisseaux de guerre de FEtat. 

£< Taut qu’il n’en est pas dispose autrement, Fautorite civile est 
£C la plus elevee. 

69. u Le Gouverneur General divise les provinces en regences. 
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“ Dans ehaque rdgonce il est nomm6, avec le litre liidrarchique 
“ quo comportent lea usages indigenes, un regent, choisi par le 
“ Gourverneur General parmi la population indigene. 

K Les instructions des regents et leur position vis-a-vis des fonc- 
<£ tionnaires europeens sont fixees par le Gouverneur General. 

“ La charge de regent a Java venant a vaguer, il est clioisi pour 
a successeur, autant gue faire se pent, 1’un des fils ou parents du 
“ dernier regent, sauf les conditions de capacite, dezele, d’honn^tete 
“ et de fidelite. 

70. £ ‘ La oii il le juge necessaire, le Gouverneur General divise 
“ les regen ces en districts. 

** Chaque district est administre par un chef indigene avec tel 
<£ litre hierarehique que comportent les usages indigenes. 

l£ Les instructions des chefs de districts et leurs rapports avec 
“ les fonctionnaires europeens sont fixes par le Gouverneur Genc- 
“ ral. 

71. li Sauf l’approbation de l 1 autorite provincial©, les communes 
c< indigenes* elisent leurs chefs et leurs administrateurs. Le Gou- 
<£ verneur General maintient ce droit contre toute infraction. 

“ A ces communes est laisse l’arrangement de leurs interets 
“ locaux comme ©lies l’entendent, en observant les regulations 
“ &nanant du Gouverneur General ou de P autorite provinciale. 

“ La oil les dispositions des al. 1 et 2 de cet article ne concor- 
“ dent pas avec les institutions du peuple ou avec des droits acquis, 
“ elles ne sont point introduites. 

72. “ Les fonctionnaires, revetus du pouvoir provincial supreme, 
tl sont competent® pour faire des reglemenls et ordonnances de 
c< police. 11s peuvent ctahlir des peines contre leur contravention, 
4f d’apris des regies a fixer par Acte Legislatif General. 

73. c< Les ctrangers Orientaux etablis dans l'lnde Hollandaise 
“ sont reunis dans des quartiers separes, autant que faire se peut, 
“ sous la conduite de leurs pro pres chefs. 


* Further on in. the essay, at p. 148, the author points out how this privilege 
of election is sometimes violated by the functionaries and how much is 
needed some judicial control over these village elections. 
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ee Le Gouverneur General a soin ce que ces chefs soient pourvus 
Ci cles instructions necessaires. 

74. “ Partout oii la population indigene n’est point laiss£e en 
“ jouissance de ses pro pres institutions judiciaires, la justice aux 
“ Indes Hollandaises est rendue au nom da Hoi. 

75. u Quant aux Europeens, l’administration de la justice en 
“ matiere civile et commerciale, ainsi qu’en matiere pcnale, est 
“ fondce sur des Acfces Legislatifs Generaux, concordant autant que 
“ faire se peut avec les lois existant en Hollande. 

“ Le Gouverneur General, d’aecord avec le Conseil de 1’Inde 
“ Hollaudaise, est competent pour declarer applicables a la popula- 
u tion indigene ou bien a. une partie de cette population, les dis- 
u positions de ces Actes Legislatifs, a ce susceptibles, et modidees s’il 
“ y a lieu. 

u Sauf les cas dans lesquels pareille declaration a eu lieu, ou 
te dans lesquels des indigenes se sont assujettis de plein gre au 
“ droit civil et commercial etabli pour les Europeens, le juge indi- 
“ gene applique les lois religieuses, institutions et coutumes des 
“ indigenes, en tant qu’elles ne sont point en opposition avec des 
“ principes d’equite et de justice generalement reconnus, ,, 

The only other articles of interest here are 115 to 118, dealing 
with slavery and debt-slavery : — 

115. “ Le 1 janvier I860, au plus tard, l’esclavage est aboli 
° dans toute 1’Inde Hollaudaise. 

“ Les mesures, servant a preparer graduellement et a mettre a 
“ execution par degres et peu a peu cette abolition, ainsi que les 
“ indemnisations qui peuvent en decouler, sont prises par Acte 
“ Legislatif General. 

u Dansle rapport dont il est question a l’art. 60 al. 1 Loi Fonda- 
“ mentale dn Eoyaume, il est dit tous les ans ce qui a et 6 fait en 
u execution du present article. 

116. “ La traite, Timportation et la vente publique d’esclaves 
a sont interdites. 

“ Les personnes amenees d’ailleurs comme esclaves, sontlibres des 
u qu’elles se trouvent sur le territoire de V Indo Hollaudaise. 
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117. “ Les droits et les obligations des maitres vis-a-vis des 
« esclaves se trouvant dans I’Inde Hollandaise sont regies par Acte 
< b ' Xegislatif General. 

118. u Dans Java et Madoura il reste defend u de prendre des 
“ gens en gage* coinme surete pour dettes. 

“ Cette prohibition est appliquoe par le G-ouverneur General a 
“ telles parties des possessions hors de Java et de Madoura, ou 
“ l’etat social le permet. 

Les Actes Legislates Gdiidraux reglant la eapbivite pour dettes j* 
t: la ou il ne peut encore etre aboli, tendent a en favoriser Taboli- 
“ tion. 

“ La condition de captif pour dettes ne passe point aux enfants 
“ du debit eur. 

“ Il est defendude transporter outre-mer des captifs pour dettes/' * 

After the text of the Regulations comes the comment upon the 
judicial section of the Btylement (Articles 74 to 101). A full 
dissertation is given upon Article 74 in particular (quoted above), 
which deals with the working of the Indigenous Courts : — 

“ Le lecteur a clil s’apereevoir de ceci : des le premier mot, il y 
*'* a bifurcation dans /administration de la justice aux Incles TIol- 
“ landaisos. D’un cote, la justice royale ; de /autre, l’autonomie in- 

:i digeilO. ^ ^ # # % # # 

“ Le gouvernement hollandais est par tout plus ou moins lie a 
<e cot egard par des promesses semblables ou des traites explicites. 
“ Dans les negociations parlementairos il a avoud que cet etat de 
“ ehoses existait aussi dans le pays de Ternate et de Tidore, dans 
“ les royaumes confeddres de Celebes, enfin dan les lies de Bouton, 
“ do Soumbawa, de Bali et de Lombok. 

“Et nous croyons qu’il ne les a pas toua no minds. 

* “ JPitndelingen 

t tl l J a)uMJngscIiapP J* Cette forme malaise tie I’esolavage pour dettes, 
*' • ■ 1 ^ 1 ’ * ’ ’ ’’ s la maison du creancier, n’exiete plus mainte- 

‘ ■ Par ordonnaucede 1872 (Bulletin des Lois 114), 

‘ '■ ■ ■ Le nouveaux prisonnier pour dettes. L’institu- 

11 tion s etomura none, dans les pays adminhtves directement par lepouvoir 
u hollandais ( Bulletin des Lois 1859, no, 43, IV. b ) aveo 3a mort ou la libera- 
“ tion des malheureux qni en 1872 subissaient encore ce triste sort.” 
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“ Heureusoment, il s’est etabli de longue date une ingerence 
u reforma trice ; surtout la oil Ton n’a point affaire a des princes, 

£< mais seulement a des populations. Avee. de Tadresso et beaucoup 
li de managements, il a deja etc fait beaucoup. 

i£ Oar, ne le dissinuilons pas, il n’y a rien de plus detestable que 
“ cette autonomie judiciaire indigene. 

££ Un peuple conquerant fait oeuvre immorale s’il n’ assume le 
“ premier devoir d’un gouvernement, l’ad ministration de la justice. 
“ Les peuples asset vis n’ont plus lcs qualites requises pour etre 
“ des jnges integres. Hester dans la legalite est impossible a un 
£< liorame de coeur, et le fonctionnaire qui renvoie aux institutions 
“ autonomes indigenes tel ou tel accuse fait abso lument la m§me 
“ chose que Pilate. Bien sou vent on a suivi cet exemple nefaste ; 
“ et mtkne, parmi les personnes qui n’en ont point de notions de 
“ visu et qui cependant decident des lois a Batavia et en Hollande, 
“ il v en a qui osent pretendre que toute ing crence est f&cheuse. 

££ Heui^eusemeut, nous l’avons deja dit, le gouvernement hollan- 
“ dais a toujours pris les coudees assez francbes a cet egard. 

t( Il a commence par s’arroger partout le droit de grace. C’est 
“ une heresie : etant devolu au Grouverneur-Ghmeral par un article 
“ [52] du Reglement sur la Conduite du G-ouverneinent, il ne peut 
“ etre oxeree qu’ayant egard au § 2 de Tart. 27, cite ci-dessus, 
<£ qui limite 1’ application du Beglement tout entier. Les traites, 
££ du moins ceux conclus avec les princes indigenes de Java, sont 
££ muets a cet egard. 

££ Les rigueurs de V autonomie indigene sont done temperees en 
£f premier lieu par des graces. Les G-ouv era eurs des possessions 
£< du debors sont invites a preter leur cone ours pour faire dispa- 
‘■'raitre ces peines qui sont une honte pour un gouvernement 
“ civilise, et dont le leeteur rencontrera des echantillons dans le 
££ cours de ee travail. 

££ Il est vrai que cette immixtion humanitaire a son cote facheux. 
“ Elio dissimule Tatrooite du systeme, &c,, &c. 

Then follow particulars of the hearing of several cases before 
Native tribunals, thus controlled, which the author brings forward 
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to show how the Java system works in practice, and how no influ- 
ence which the Residents can exert in mitigation of the “ native 
justice” system, adequately counteracts the inherent want of 
equity and reason prevailing in such Courts. He ends with the 
following comment : — 

“Einissons-en cle ces horreurs. Esperons que sous ^influence 
“ de 1’ autorite liollandaise, Fautonomie judiciaire indigene cessera 
u partout completement ; quo le lcgislateur comprendra enfin, quo 
“ ce qui justifie l’asservissement de Findigene, e’est que l’Europeen 
“ remplit partout le premier devoir d’un peuple conquerant, et qu’a 
“ la fin la verite soit d’ accord avec la fiere maxime : toute justice 
“ emane du Roi.” 

Iu discussing Article 75, Hr. Winckel deals with some of the 
Native Codes at considerable length ( p. 65 ) and the first he 
refers to is the Sadat LemJbaga of Bencoolen : — 

“Dans le Regt in Neerlandseh Indie, tome I, 256, on trouve une 
“ espece de codification des lois et coutumes ohservees en Ben- 
“ coulen, dans le Sud de Sumatra, Vhadat lembaga, Elle a cte faite 
“par nn magistrat anglais, Ii. K. Lettbs ( la Compagnie anglaise 
“n’y 6tait point encore sonveraine, mais administrait en faveur du 
“ souverain indigene). Ce Code a etc publie aussi en anglais sous 
“ le titre ‘ A commentative digest of the laws of the natives of 
“ that part of the coast of Sumatra, immediately dependent on the 
“ settlement of Eorfc Marlborough, and practised in the court of 
“ that Residency.’ ” 

He concludes this portion of the Essay with a concise statement 
of the essential difficulty that exists in carrying out any dual sys- 
tem of administering justice : — 

“ leoteur comprendra maintenant comhien il est difficile a un 
“ Europeen de presider, l l’europeenne, comme primus inter pares, 
“ un tribunal indigene. S’il exerce un pouvoir administratif, les 
membres indigenes ne^s’appliquent qu’a deviner ses intentions. 
“ Ce u,0st fl ue lorsqu’ils sont presides par un fonctionnaire special, 
“ qu’ils se hasardent quelquefois a avoir une opinion. Seul, le 
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i( pr§tre clonne par-ci par-la des raisons de son avis. Tons, aprcs, 

<f avoir votd p. e. pour vingt ans de travaux forcds, ne se montrent 
“ jamais offusques qnand on opine : Moi, il me sernble que sixmois 
“ suffisent. Le choeur reprend alors : toucm pounja soulm ( le 
** bon plaisir de monsieur ) 

The whole Essay is well worth reading, especially by those con- 
cerned with the administration of justice among the Malays in the 
Colony, for the Codes and Procedure of Java are often compared 
by Dr. Winched, in a very instructive way, with those of the Straits 
Settlements. But the latter portion of the Essay is, for the most 
part, technical in character, and the extracts already given will 
suffice to show the wide difference that exists between the judg- 
ment formed by the Calcutta and Samarang lawyers, respectively, 
on this part of the Java system. 

The following passages must not, however, be omitted. The 
generous appreciation shown in them of Sir Stamford Baffles, 
the English Administrator in Java during 1811-14, deserves recog- 
nition : — 

f ‘ Les Anglais, coniine ton jours dans la politique coloniale, ont 
tc brill e par Tenergie. L’liojnme de genie qui ctait l’adversaire 
“ declare de Tinfame system© de la “ Noble ” Compagnie (hollan- 
u daise), Stamford Baffles, abolit la torture, introduisit le jury 
“ — en quoi il avait tort, du reste — et pratiqua plusieurs ameliora- 
“ tions.” (p. 48). 

In a foot note he adds : — 

“ Apres avoir etc force par son gouvornement de rendre Java 
(< aux llollandais, il fonda Singapore, afin de faire tort par le com- 
“ mere© libre an vieux systeme economique hollandais, encore en 
“ vigueur maintenant en grande partie a Java. Les resultats ont 
“ etc brillants. Ce grand liomme enveloppait dans la m6tne haine 
“les Hollandais et leur systeme abominable.” 

# # # # # # 

“ Le marechal Daendels aussi, se plaignait du pen de eapacite 
“ et de moralite des conseillers, et d’un esprit facheux d’opposition 
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au gouvernement. La Haute Cour se mfilait cle politique, refu- 
“ sait p. e. d’executer las lois sur 1’ exportation du numeraire, et 
< f servait de point d’appui aux fonctiomiaircs accus6s de concussion. 

<£ ITn autre grand homine, Stameobd Raffles, gouverneur de 
“ Java sous la domination anglaise, confirme le dire de Daeotels, 
f£ que racquittemeut des gens riches etait chose ordinaire” (p. 244). 

Much of the inconvenience and injustice inseparable from the 
system of “ indigenous ” Courts arises out of the conflict between 
that judicial privilege so dear to native feeling and the judicial 
equality y which European administrators not only ’hold right for 
themselves, but feel bound to maintain in their Eastern dominions. 
What Dr. WnrcKEL has to say on this subject (p. 179-203) 
cannot be referred to at length, but deserves much consideration 
from any one who wishes to form a judgment upon “'the Java 
System” as a whole. 


A. M. S. 
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EAT XT KODOK. 
( The Frog Rock. ) 


The above is a rock which, at low tide, bears a remarkable like- 
ness to a frog squatting. It is situated, with some other and 
larger rocks, in the old Straits of Singapore, between Ohangi and 
the eastern end of Pulau Ubin, near the latter. The local account 
of its origin is that, when mosquitos were as big as fowls, frogs 
were large in proportion, and that the living original of the rock 
in question in those days ventured a swim across the Straits, but 
before he could reach land daylight appeared, and the adventurer 
was turned to stone where he was. 

As to the days when mosquitos were as big as fowls, it is said 
there was a king of the mosquitos — a Raja 3NFy&mok — who used peri- 
odically to devour all the maidens of the land ; at last he had eaten 
them nearly all up, and for some time could not find one. But 
after some trouble, he found an old woman at home who had the 
daughter he was looking for, but the daughter was not in the 
house when he went there, and on his asking her mother, she told 
him the maiden was out in the field, so he went out after her, and 
found her, but she was burning some rubbish, and the smoke 
interfered unpleasantly with his approach, so he asked her to 
desist from her disagreeable occupation, but she, having a shrewd 
idea of the object of his visit, declined ; and so it was that the way 
of keeping off mosquitos was discovered, and thenceforward, no 
doubt, they declined in the scale of creation. 


D. F. A. H. 
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PRIG- 1 AO HE PI. * 
( The Achinese Well. ) 


The above is a small well, about four and a balf feet deep, in the 
rocks on the sea-shore of the south coast of Johor, not far from 
Pulau Nanas, which lies in the Johor Straits behind Pulau tTbin, 
as seen from Changi on the N. E. coast of Singapore. 

One tradition relates that the Achinese, when withdrawing from 
Johor after their attack on it, threw a stone into this well, declar- 
ing that they would return when it floated. 

Some accounts attribute the making of the well to the Achinese 
themselves, and it is quite likely they did make it, for the £>lace is 
near the mouth of the Johor river, and it is an historical fact that 
they took Johor (Johor Lama?), after a siege of twenty-nine 
days, in June, 1613, capturing and slaying at the same time some 
Dutch who happened to he there in a ship. 4 * 

Another tradition in connection with this subject is of a pa- 
triotic but not historic order, and is to the following effect. 

When the Achinese invaded the country, the pendent spear-like 
fruit of the countless mangroves which fringe the coast were turned 
by some invisible and friendly power, into spears, and hurled them- 
selves against the enemy in such prodigious and unceasing showers, 
that the latter were soon convinced of the impracticability of their 
enterprise, and withdrew from a country so formidably protected. 

D. F. A. H. 


* Kerr’s Voyages*, vol. VIII, p. 4 32. 
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DUTCH OCCUPATION OF THE DINDINGS, Ac. 


Since the publication of the last number of the Journal, certain 
documents have been found among the records in Malacca, which 
throw further light on the history of the Dutch occupation of 
stations in Pulau Pangkor, or Dinding, and on the P&rak river. 
The following is a brief precis of the principal of these : — 

Letter from the Governor- General and the Board of Adminis- 
tration of the United East India Company, dated 1st October, 
1661, 

Pulau Dinding is mentioned for the first time in an order 
to cut there 200 pieces of a kind of red-wood to be sent 
to “Patna” (Holland). 

Letter from the same, dated 5th August, 1670. 

Order to take possession of Pulau Dinding and to build 
there a stronghold of wood. 

Letter from the same, dated 31st October, 1670. 

Order that the garrison on Pulau Dinding shall consist of I 
Sergeant, 3 Soldiers and 3 Sailors, and shall belong to 
the garrison of Perak. 

Letter from the same, dated 24th June, 1693. 

Order that no garrison shall he posted again at Pulau Din- 
ding since the massacre by Panglima Coelop, hut that a 
stone pillar is to be erected there having on one side* 
the arms of the United East India Company, and, on the 
other, those of the United Provinces. 

Letter dated 8th August, 1695. 

Order to re-erect the prostrate pillar and to clean it yearly 
and keep it in repair. 

Letter dated 24th June, 1721. 

Hepetition of the same order. 

Letter dated 20th November, 1745. — Governor- General Gus- 
tiiaap Willem, Baron van Imhopp. 

Order to build again a small fort at Pulau Dinding and to 
put there a garrison of 30 European and the same 
number of Native sfidiers, hut no Bugis. 
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Letter dated 18tli October, 1748. — Governor- General Gustraaf 
Willem, Baron tan Imhoff. 

Order to remove the garrison again on account of the insalu- 
brity of the place and to send them to Perak. 

I am able too, from the same source, to fix the date of the re- 
establishment of the post on the Perak river, which I was unable 
to do in the paper published in the last number ( see " The Dutch 
in Perak,” Journal, No. 10, p. 245). Under the date, October 
22nd, 1746, it is stated that the under-factor, Mr. Ary Verbrugge 
is sent to Perak on a special mission to find out if the King will 
allow the East India Company to again erect a fort in his country 
and if he will enter into a contract to deliver all tin to the Company. 

The mission was, no doubt, successful, for the records mention 
the agreement entered into with the King of Perak dated the 25th 
July, 1747, by which he undertakes to deliver all the tin produced 
in his country to the East India Company exclusively at the rate of 
26 ducatoons (1 ducatoon # = 5s. 3i. ) per bhara of 875 lbs., 
besides two Spanish dollars for duty, and grants permission to the 
Dutch to build a fort anywhere at the mouth of the river and to 
require all vessels to call there for the purpose of being examined 
by the garrison. 

This is, of course, the engagement mentioned in the Malay manu- 
script as having been concluded in the reign of Sultan Mozafar 
Shah, ( see Journal, No. 10, p. 258). 

The list of Dutch Oppcrhooften in Perak ( p. 268a) taken from 
Valentyn may be added to as follows : — 

1661 — 1664 Adriaen Lucassoon. 

1661 — 1668 Johannes Brakel. 

1668 — ( ? ) Adriaen van ber Walle. 


W. E. M. 

Malacca , 2 8th August, 1883. 


^ * Old pillar-dollorSf which, arc carefully preserved by some of the old inha- 
bitants in Perak’, are still called there ringgit jvkattin. ( ducatoon). 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES 

MADE IIS’ THE 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

AND IN THE 

WESTERN STATES OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


(First published in “ The Ibis.”) 


(Continued from Journal JSTo, 11,}), 29, and concluded, ) 


G-allus fbrrvguneus (Gm). The Jungle-fowl. 

Tlio common Jungle-fowl, the “ Ayam-utan” of the Malays, is 
exceedingly plentiful throughout the Native States ; but I never met 
with it on the island of Singapore, and it is not common, if, indeed, 
found at all, on Pulau Penang. 

Whether or not the Malay species, Temminck’s G, banJcim , is 
really distinct from the Indian, it is Mrd to say ; but if it is dis- 
tinct, both hinds are certainly found in the Malay countries ; for, 
while stationed in Perak, I shot, out of the same tract of jungle, 
unmistakable specimens of G. ferrufmeus, with the rich golden 
Tiackles and white ear-patches, also birds of far darker, in one case 
almost black, plumage. But the wild Jungle-fowl interbreed so 
much with domestic roosters from the villages, that I cannot help 
thinking these dark-coloured birds to be the results of such inter- 
course, particularly as many of them, though very unlike the typical 
G. ferruginous, are not like one another, varying much in the iuten* 
sity of their colouring. 
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In Perak I found Jungle-fowl breeding from March to July ; and 
the yoiuig, when three or four weeks old, were capital eating — far 
better than the full-grown bird, which has but little more game 
flavour than the ordinary domestic fowl 

At the first glimmer of daylight, and again towards evening, the 
Jungle-cocks may be heard in all directions, crowing loudly, and by 
very careful stalking may occasionally be got at,* but I found far 
the most successful plan was, either early iu the morning, or else 
about sunset, to sneak quietly along the edges of clearings and 
patches of cultivation, which at those times the Jungle-fowl fre- ■ 
quent in search of food ; and in this way ; by dodging from bush to 
bush, I frequently rendered a good account of them. But it re-* 
quired the most careful stalking, as on the slightest alarm the birds 
ran into the thick jungle, where it was almost useless to follow 
them. Once or twice I shot them in thick cover by letting my dog 
hunt them up into the trees, which they did not leave till I was 
within range. 

In Province Wellesley the Malays decoy Jungle-fowl by imita- 
ting the crowing and flapping of the wings of the cock, when the 
birds coming to accept the supposed challenge are shot. 

The following are descriptions of birds I shot near Kuala Kangsa, 
Perak : — The cock, though in magnificent plumage, wanted the 
white ear-coverts ; he was about 22 inches in length, tarsus 3 inches ; 
hides orange ; head and neck covered with long golden hackles 3 
darkest on the head and nape ; the back and long upper tail-coverts 
rich chestnut, the latter of a golden hue ; primary and secondary 
wing- coverts black, glossed with metallic shades of purple and 
green; lesser coverts rich maroon; wing-quills dusky, with rufous 
margins to the outer webs; tail black, glossed with green; under- 
parts dull black, with some of the feathers edged with brown. 

The .hen is of much plainer plumage. Upper parts brown, mi- 
nutely freckled with a paler and more rufous shade of the same 
colour, with some of the feathers pale-shafted ; the hackles are 
black, short, and edged with yellow ; underparts pale rufous-brown ; 
the feathers of the breast pale-shafted ; length of bird about I'd 
inches. 
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Gallus yaeitts (Shaw.). 

In the Botanical Gardens at Singapore there was a specimen Of 
this handsome Jungle-fowl ; but probably it had been imported. 

Excauyactoria chtneksis (Linn.). The Blue-breasted Quail. 

This tiny but most beautifully marked Quail swarms through- 
out the Malay States, being' found in almost every dry paddy-field 
6r tract of scrub and grass-covered ground. It is difficult to flush, 
not rising until almost trodden on ; then, after skimming over the 
grass with a Partridge-like flight for fifty or sixty yards, it drops 
like a stone, and is hard to put up again, even with a dog. 

The sudden way in which they drop to the ground frequently 
deceives the inexperienced sportsman, who, thinking he has made a 
successful shot, hurries to where the bird apparently fell, and makes 
a long and fruitless search, while the object of his pursuit is run- 
ning as hard as it can lay legs to the ground to a distant part of 
the field. 

They are very good eating, but so small as to be scarcely worth 
a charge of shot ; and after being a few weeks in the country, and 
ceasing to look on them as a novelty, one seldom fires at them, con- 
fining one’s attention to larger game, in -the shape of Snipe, Plover, 
&c. 

The sexes are very unlike in plumage, the male being by far the 
more handsome and brightly- coloured bird. One, shot near Sai- 
yong, Perak, on 24th April, was inches long prides deep crimson ; 
legs bright orange ; beak black ; bead and upper parts brown ; 
feathers of the back pale-shafted, and banded, mostly on one web 

only, with black ; wings pale brown, some of the coverts edged with 
rufous and bluish grey ; forehead, cheeks, sides of neck, and breast 
bright bluish grey ; moustache- streak and broad crescentic mark 
on throat pure white, bordered by a deep black line; chin and 
throat black ; abdomen ruddy chestnut. The female is not nearly 
so boldly marked : one, shot at Singapore on 7th November, measured 
5i inches in length, tarsus f inch; legs orange; irides red-brown; 
, .supercilium, throat, and forehead rufous brown ; chin dull white ; 
breast dingy brown, with narrow black cross bars ; feathers of flanks 
much lengthened ; the white and black markings of the throat, also 
the chestnut abdomen of the male, were wanting. 
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Eolltjlxjs rouroul (Scop,). The Crested Partridge. 

Though not rare, this bird is seldom seen, being very shy, and 
on the approach of danger trusting to its legs rather than taking 
flight. All my specimens were snared in the neighbourhood of 
Ku&la Kangs a. 

Captain Wardlaw-Bams ay. tells me he found it plentiful round 
Mount Ophirjand I saw several skins in Malaccan* collections. 
These birds thrive well in confinement, but are not easily tamed : 
some which were in my aviary for several months were always wild, 
hiding directly any one appeared in sight ; hut early in the morning, 
when all was quiet, and they thought they were not observed, they 
used to come out of their hiding-places and feed on rice and Indian 
corn. 

The male is very handsome, with a crest of red plumes on its 
head ; the female is without the crest, and of much duller colours 
than her mate. 

Bi-iizothera longirostris, (Temm.). 

While stationed at Kuftla Kangsa, Perak, a Malay brought me 
one of these curious Pheasant-like birds, which he had snared, and 
I put it in my aviary ; but it only lived a few weeks. 

I also saw a couple in confinement, at Singapore, in Mr. Wham- 
poa’s garden ; but he could not tell me anything about them, not 
even where they came from. They were about the size of a domes- 
tic hen, wings and tail short, legs whitish, tarsus spurred ; irides 
dark brown ; beak black, sharp, and very much curved; plumage 
rich brown, mottled and spotted with a darker shade of the same 
colour ; at the base of the neck and on each side of it was a greyish- 
blue patch ; feet and claws very large and powerful. 

To a casual observer these birds look like the hens of some species 
of Pheasant. They are known among the Malaj^s by the name of 
“ Burong salantung.” 

Turntx plumb ipes (Temm.). The Black-breasted Bustard- 
Quail. 

Por some time I put down this Bustard-Quail as Sykes’s T. tai - 
goor ; but apparently it is distinct from that species. 

It is very plentiful throughout Western Malayana ; but I rarely- 
found more than two or three together ; in fact, I generally flushed 
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them singly, and, as a rule, on ground covered with scrub or long 
grass. Like all the Quails* they are very difficult to put up, trust- 
ing to their legs more than their wings. 

In my note-book I have written as follows : — 
il Kuala Kangsa, Perak, 8th June, 1877. — To-day I shot a female 
specimen of the Malayan Turnix , almost identical with T. taigoor 
of Sykes-: my bird measures. inches; irides yellowish white; bill 
and legs bluish lead-colour ; it has but three toes ; throat and upper 
part of breast black ; under-parts and the wings rufous brown, 
barred on the wings and lower part of the breast with black ; head 
and neck freckled with black and white spots : claws white ; weight 
slightly over 2 oz. 

“ When walking through the jungle I often flush these Quail. 
Small open patches appear to be their favourite resorts; and I very 
seldom And them in the paddy-fields, where the little Excalfactoria 
chinensis swarms,” 

Among the “lalang” grass round the barracks at Singapore, 
Bustard-Quail were very common, breeding during May, June and 
July. 

On 1st July I found a brood of live young ones running about 
with their mother among the flower-beds in the Botanical Gardens, 
and on 24th August disturbed a family of them in the long grass 
close outside our mess ; they could not fly more than a few yards 
at a time, so were easily caught. 

One I carefully examined, though fully feathered, could scarcely 
fly at all, but ran at a great pace, and showed much cleverness in 
hiding itself by crouching flat on the ground, taking advantage of 
any hole or depression ; its irides were straw-colour, like those of 
the adult. 

I used to see the Malays in Perak employ these birds as decoys 
to catch others of their kind, much in the same way as Dr. Jmvox 
in his “ Birds of India” describes it as being done by the natives in 
the south of India. 

The decoy, usually a hen bird, is enclosed in a small wicker cage, 
having an arrangement by which, on the breaking of a thread which 
is stretched across the bars, a net springs over the front of the cage. 
This contrivance is placed in a likely spot in the jungle: and the 
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wild Quails, attracted by the “ calling” of the decoy, try to get at 
it, and, fluttering against'the outside of the bars, break the thread, 
sot free the spring-net, and are caught. 

’ Dr. Jeedok says that in India all the birds thus caught are hens, 
as are the decoys : unfortunately I neglected to see if such was the 
case in P6rak ; but if so ; it conclusively proves that it is not sexual 
desire, but their pugnacity, that is so fatal to them. The female 
is the larger and by far the more handsome bird oE the two, the 
male wanting the deep-black throat and upper breast, and being 
altogether less boldly marked. 

&Ij AREOLA. ORIENT ALIS (Blyth.).' 

The Swallow-Plover is very common during the seasons of mi- 
gration, arriving at the same time as the Golden Plover, Charadrins 
fidvus ; but I never met with it at other times of the year.. During 
March, and again in September and October, great numbers pass 
over the island of Singapore ; but they are then so tame that it is 
poor sport shooting them : often they squatted so closely that I 
walked within a few yards before they would rise ; then they fre- 
quently settled again after flying a short distance. Perhaps this 
extraordinary tameness was owing to the fatigue occasioned by mi- 
grating. I noticed that they were generally found in large flocks 
on cultivated ground, and were particularly fond of ploughed land, 
more especially if it was on a hillside. 

The vernal migration takes place early in the year ; in my note- 
book is the following passage : — 

“ Kuala Kangsa, Perak, 22nd February, 1877. — This afternoon I 
paddled down the Perak river in a canoe to Kampong Saiyong, ac- 
companied by PI , on our way getting a Golden Plover out of 

a pair which were sitting on a sand-bank in the middle of the river. 

“ A little further on, on another sand-bank, we saw an enormous 
flock of birds, which every now and then rose with shrill cries, and 
after flying a few yards settled again, squatting flat on the sand, 
Plot knowing what they were, we stalked them, and bagged six, 
losing three more, which fell into the river and were swept away. 

“ At first I took them to be the European Pratincole, but now 
see, as stated by Jerdon, that they differ from that species in hav- 
ing the tail less forked ; they must be migrating, as on no former 
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occasion have, I seen any here ; and their being in such, numbers* 
and so easily approached, makes it still more probable that they 
are on passage. When fired at the big flock broke up into small 
parties of from ten to twenty ; but after a short time they all re- 
turned to the sand-banks. While on the wing, flying close over the 
surface of the water, the most noticeable points about them were 
their Swallow-like wings and white rumps.” 

In plumage the sexes are alike ; but immature birds which I shot 
in Singapore during September were not nearly so decidedly mark- 
ed as the adults, moreover they were much mottled and freckled 
with brown. The pectinated middle claw, large eye, wide gape, 
their flight, and the way they crouch flat on the ground, all seem to 
point to a relationship between these birds and the Caprimulgidse. 

. Sqttatarola helyetica (Gm.). The Grey Plover. 

Identical with the European species. The Grey Plover is com- 
- mon among the islands and along the coasts of the peninsula from 
October to March, but appears to breed further north. On 13th 
April, 1879, 1 had over a dozen brought to me, which had just been 
caught on the coast a few miles south of Malacca ; and of these one 
showed considerable signs of tlie breeding-plumage, its breast being 
much blotched with black. During October, November and De- 
cember, some may always be shot on the shores of Pulau Ubin, 
Pulau Nongsa, and the other rock-girt islands near Singapore ; a 
female which I shot off: Pulau Ubin was sitting on an isolated rock 
in company with a large flock of Ringed Plover ( JEgialitiz geoffroyi ). 

Charadrius puiiYus (Gm.). 

The Eastern Golden Plover is very plentiful during the north- 
east monsoon, but goes north in April to breed, returning again to 
the south of the peninsula towards the end of September. In P&rak, 
during January and February, I found them in large flocks on the 
edges of all the jheels, particularly those in the neighbourhood of 
Kdta Lka, Saiyong, and Sengan ; but they got scarcer in March. - 
The 8th April was the latest date on which I shot one, which, in 
company with another, was sitting on a sand-bank in the middle of 
the P£rak river ; it had almost fully assumed the black breast of 
the breeding-season. In 1879, while stationed at Singapore, as 
late as 13th April, a Malay fisherman brought me a large cage full 
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of .Terns and shore-birds, whiohTie had netted on the sands near the 
mouth of the Moar river ; and among them were several Golden Plo- 
vers, all in various stages of the breeding-plumage ; so probably they 
nest somewhere towards the north of the peninsula, though in Singa- 
pore and the south they are most certainly migratory. 

In Singapore, though no very large hags were to be made, they 
often, daring October, afforded me a capital afternoon’s sport. In 
the neighbourhood of Tanglin the best places for them were the 
Chinamens gardens and the cultivated hills near Cluny ; but there 
was also good ground near Ohangi, at Gaylang, and on the Trafalgar 
estate. 

When shot at some distance inland they are very good eating ; but 
a coast diet spoils them for the table : some I shot on the sea-shore 
at Penaga, in Province Wellesley, were quite uneatable, having a 
strong, fishy, decayed- seaweed kind of flavour. 

In my notes are many references to this species, among them the 
following : — 

“ Tanglin, Singapore, 2nd October. — Early this morning three 
G-olden Plovers were running about our lawn-tennis ground, close 
to the public road ; they were very tame, allowing me within a few 
yards before they rose, and even then flying but a short distance , 
In the evening, at dusk, while several of us were playing tenuis, 
laughing and talking, a Golden Plover circled round two or three 
times, then settled on the ground in our midst. I never saw one 
so tame, but believe it was migrating, and so tired as to be regard- 
less of danger and glad to rest anywhere.” 

^Egialitis geoefroyi (WagL). The Sand- Plover. 

Found in great numbers ou the coasts of tbe peninsula during 
the north-east monsoon. Towards the end of November, 1879, .1 
found enormous flocks of them at low tide on the shore of Pulau 
Batam; they were then all in the brown-and- white winter plumage. 
One, which I shot out of a flock of Charadriinas which rose from a 
rock iu mid channel between Pulau Ubin and Singapore, was 8f 
inches in length ; irides dark brown; beak at front inch; legs 
black ; tarsus If inch ; upper parts and streak below the eye dull 
brown ; forehead, tip of tail, and the underparts white ; date 10th 
January. . .. . 
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•Tlie summer plumage is very different from that of the winter 
time. In my note-book I find the following notes concerning two 

specimens obtained alive from the Malaccan coast on 13th April, 

1879 i > 

“The two Sand-Plovers which were brought to me to-day differ 
much in appearance ; both are IE. geoffroyi. My identification has 
been confirmed by Mr. Davison ; so there can be no mistake ; but 
they are certainly very unlike one another, one being in the ordinary 
brown-and-white winter plumage, the other, a female, in the rufous 
colours of the breeding-season. This last, Mr. Davison tells me, 
is the only specimen in summer plumage that he has ever seen in 
these parts-. The following is an accurate description of it : — 

“ Length 8J inches, bill at front 1, tarsus 1£; bill black ; irides 
dark brown ; forehead, lores, ear-coverts, and streak below eyes 
black ; spot on each side of forehead, the "chin, throat, abdomen, 
margins of inner webs of the primaries, white ; upper parts hair- 
brown, tinged with rufous, particularly on the head and neck ; a 
broad band round the upper part of the breast bright rufous.” 

.. . JEgialttis MONaOLicA (Pall.). 

Frequents the coasts during the north-east monsoon. On 23rd 
November I shot one out of a flock on the shores of Pulau Batam, 
near Singapore. Length barely 8 inches, tarsus 1 T %, beak at front 
• I ; upper parts dull brown, tinged, particularly on the wing-coverts, 
with rufous; the forehead and under parts white, with a rufous tinge, 

' deepest on the breast. It is rather like, but smaller than, IE. 
geoffroyi. 

JSgialitis dtjbia (Scop.). 

On 23rd November, 1379, 1 Bhot a specimen of this small Ringed 
Plover out of a party of five on the sandy strand bordering Pulau 
Batam. At first I thought it was IE. minuta ; but that bird has the 
basal half of the beak yellow, while in this the whole of it is black. 

I shot another during November on the parade-ground at Tanglin, 
Singapore. 

Lobivanellus ateonuchalis (Blyth.). 

The Red- wattled Lapwing is common in Perak and Larut, fre- 
quenting the edges of j heels and the swampy valleys in the jungle. 

I never found a nest ; but they probably breed in the peninsula, as 
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I saw a pair near Kuala K^a-ngsa, Perak, as late as the first week in 
May. Earlier in the year I shot several in the neighbourhood of 
that place, also some few at a jheel near Sengan, lower clown the 
Inver. 

In my notes is the following passage 

“ Singapore, 21st November, 1879. This afternoon I shot a few 
Snipe and Plover in the swampy valley behind our barracks, also 
■ put up two Red-wattlecl Lapwing, one of which I shot. It is 
exactly like those I used so often to get in Perak ; but here it is a 
rather rare bird, and one seldom hears its plaintive cry, so well 
rendered in Dr. Jerdon’s work by the words ‘ Did he do it ! Pity 
to do it.' A male, shot at Saiyong, Perak, on 18th April, measured 
about 12$ inches in length, tarsus 3 ; beak red, black at its tip ; 
orbits and wattles red ; iricles red-brown, legs yellow ; head, neck, 
and breast deep black ; ear- coverts, streak down each side of neck, 
band across upper part of the back, abdomen, and the tail white, 
the last broadly barred with black ; upper parts and wing-coverts 
dull brown, glossed with metallic shades of purple and green ; 
greater coverts broadly tipped with white ; wing-quills black ; the 
shoulder furnished with a short' blunt spur ; hind toe very minute. 
Its stomach contained vegetable matter and particles of quartz.” 

Strepsilas ifterpres (Linn.). The Turnstone. 

About the middle of April, 1877, a Malay brought me a cage of 
eighteen or twenty Turnstones, which he said he had netted on the 
sands near the mouth of the Moar river ; they were in most beauti- 
ful plumage. 

I saw large flocks of Turnstones scuttling about at the water’s 
edge on the beach at Pulau Nongsa during September, and shot 
one or two of them. 

G-allhstago stefura (Temm.) . The Pintail Snipe. 

Although the European Snipe ( 0 . scolopacind) is occasionally 
found, the one commonly met with in the Malay States is the Pin- 
tail Snipe (6r. stenura) i dozens (I think I may almost say hundreds) 
of it being obtained for one of the former. But in general appear- 
ance the two species are so alike that anybody not a naturalist, nor 
of a very inquiring nature, may easily shoot throughout a whole 
season in that land of the. longbills, Province Wellesley, without 
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knowing that Ms spoil differs in the least from the well-known 
Snipe of the British Isles. 

But if, while resting from his labours after a few hours’ plodding 
through mud and water under the blazing sun of those parts, he 
will turn out his -well-filled bag and carefully examine its contents, 
it will he found that, with hardly an exception, the birds are “ Pin- 
tails.” 

The tait, instead of being of soft rounded feathers, as is the case 
with the English bird, has eight rigid pin-like feathers on. either 
side, though I have seen specimens in which these stiff feathers 
were but seven in number. This is the most marked characteristic 
of the species, and at once determines the identity of a specimen ; 
but the Pintail also has the axillary plumes more richly barred than 
its European brother — though, unless one had some of each kind 
laid side by side for comparison, the differences between the two 
species would probably pass unobserved. 

It is only at a certain season that Snipe abound in the Malay 
peninsula: from May to July, both months inclusive, it is hard to 
find a single bird ; but about the middle or end of August they 
begin to arrive in Province Wellesley and Pulau Penang, extending 
to Malacca and the extreme south of the peninsula, including Sin- 
gapore, ten days or a fortnight later, though they are not found in 
great numbers in any of these places until later in September. 

However, it is impossible to lay down a hard and fast rule, as the 
migration is much influenced by the weather ; but it may safely be 
said that the great body of the Snipe do not come south until the 
commencement of the wet and stormy period which proclaims the 
breaking-up of the south-west monsoon. 

■ Towards the end of April they return north to their breeding- 
grounds; and I doubt if any remain to nest in the peninsula, though 
in Perak I have shot a few stragglers as late as the second week in 
May. 

With reference to the habits of the Pintail, my experience is that, 
as a rule, they are not found in any number in the paddy-fields— 
that is to say, when the crops stand high ; and though I once, at 
Pcnaga, on November 6 , 1877, in about three hours, bagged twenty- 
five couple on paddy-land, still it was the only occasion I am able 
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to record \ and then, 1 believe, their presence was due to the paddy 
being scattered about in patches and much mixed up with reeds and 
coarse herbage. 

Their favourite ground is where the jungle has been burned, and 
the vegetation, just beginning to spring up, shows in green shoots 
above the blackened soil. Another sure finding-place is rough 
land, with bushes, small pools of water, and moist places scattered 
here and there ; but everywhere it will he found that during the 
intense heat of the day the Snipe avoid the open country, and seek 
shelter from the sun under thick hushes, or in the shade of high 
jungle. They then lie very close, and when flushed rise with a list- . 
less flight, not unfrequently settling again after flying eighty or a 
hundred yards ; but of course this is not the case in districts where 
they are much shot at and disturbed. 

Though undoubtedly, as a rule, the Malay Snipe are not so wild 
nor so active on the wing as is the European species, still they 
afford excellent sport, and are by no means easy to shoot, particu- 
larly during the early morning, when, revived by the cool night air, 
they dart and twist along at a great pace ; also among bushes it 
requires very quick and straight shooting to make anything of a 
bag. 

As soon as the sun gets low they leave the covert and scatter 
themselves all over the country in search of food ; often on moon- 
light nights, when out in the jungle after pig, on crossing open 
pieces of ground where, during the da i y, not a bird could be found, 
I have heard Snipe rise, squeaking on all sides. One most keen 
sportsman of my acquaintance sallied forth on one of these very 
bright nights ; but, though the Snipe swarmed, he returned without 
having done more than frighten them — not to be wondered at, 
considering how deceptive is the light of even the most brilliant 
tropical moon. 

During droughts, when the ground is parched and cracked by 
the heat, the Snipe probe the buffalo-dung, perforating the heaps 
with thousands of small holes in their search after the worms which 
collect beneath. 

I think that there can be little doubt that Province Wellesley, 
opposite the island of Penang, is by far the best Snipe-ground iq 
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the peninsula, probably owing to its being extremely flat, well 
watered, cleared of jungle, and perhaps to its being very near the 
limit of the migration south. To a very great extent it is covered 
with paddy-fields ; and on the rough uncultivated land bordering 
these the Snipe are extremely plentiful, enormous numbers often 
being shot in a day. One morning early in November, 1877, I 
bagged thirty-five conple by midday, and had quite as good sport 
on other occasions ; hut during the season of 1879, which was an 
exceptionally good one, the birds simply swarming, far larger bags 
were made, an officer of my regiment having bagged fifty-six couple 
to his own gun on one day, and fifty-four on another. But this 
represents good shooting ; for it must not be imagined that tbe birds 
can be knocked down with ,a stick. Far from it, anything over 
twenty couple means really straight shooting and hard work, as the 
walking is bad and the heat intense. 

A good retriever is very useful ; but few dogs can stand the sun 
for any length of time. I used to keep mine closely clipped, except 
his head and a broad stripe down bis back, wbicb proved a great 
protection to bis spine ; but in spite of all precautions, after a time, 
he got altogether out of condition. Without a dog birds are often 
lost, particularly on busby ground, though the Malay boys, sharp 
little urchins, with more intelligence than clothes, who follow and 
carry one’s cartridges, are generally very good at marking down the 
dead and wounded ; still a dog is* preferable to the best of human 
retrievers. 

Near Tbaipeng, in the native state of I^rut, I was once one of a 
party who attempted to shoot Snipe from elephants ; but I cannot 
advise anyone to go and do likewise, at least if their dinner depends 
on what they kill. It happened thus. We had been all day in the 
jungle after a rogue elephant, which had done considerable mis- 
chief ; hut he proved too much for us, and got safely away to the 
hills without giving anyone the slightest chance of a shot, though 
at one time we were close to him. In the afternoon, on our way 
home, we had to pass near a celebrated Snipe-ground of consider- 
able extent, swampy, and much overgrown with low hushes. “ Let’s 
try and shoot some Snipe from our elephants’ hacks ! ” exclaimed 
one of our number. The novelty of the thing pleased all ; so off we 
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started ; and a queer sight it was, Five elephants advanced in line, 
about a hundred yards apart, each carrying two guns 5 while in the 
intervals, but a little in the rear, came several Sikhs of the military 
police of the district, fine tall fellows in scarlet turbans. These 
followed us, nominally to pick up the spoil ; but, unless it takes five 
men to carry one Snipe, their labours were light. The Snipe were 
very plentiful, and for half an hour there was a tremendous bang- 
ing 5 but I need hardly say that the result was almost nil. Person- 
ally X expended quite thirty or forty cartridges for two Snipe and 
a green tigeon ; all together X do not believe the ten of us averaged 
a "bird apiece. But it was not to be wondered at ; for as “ scaipe ! 
seaipe l ” resounded and up went one’s gun, the elephant would make 
a tremendous plunge, and one’s shot went anywhere but towards 
tbe object aimed at ; often, I expect, much nearer the head of our 
mahout, or some of our Sikh followers, than was at all pleasant for 
them. I know it woulcThave taken a good deal to induce me to 
change places with the mahout, perched as he was on the neck of 
the elephant, with my companion and myself slung in baskets on 
either side of the great lumbering brute, and firing away as hard as 
we could. As we sat sideways in a small cane basket, with our legs 
dangling over the side, straight shooting was almost an impossibility : 
for, to say nothing of the jolting of our animal, I, on the off-side, 
could fire only at birds rising to my left front, and then in a very 
cramped position ; and the man on the near side had similar diffi- 
culties to contend with. Between these two firing-points squatted 
the unfortunate mahout : he never made any remark, except to his 
charge 3 but I expect he offered up a prayer of thanksgiving to Ma- 
homet when the whole performance was over and he found his head 
still on his shoulders. 

Khynch2ga beng-alensis (Linn.), 

The Painted Snipe, as it is called, though not really belonging to 
the true Snipe, is a bird frequently met with by the sportsman in 
Malaya. 

The Painted Snipe may be a resident and breed in the Malay pen- 
insula, as is the case in India, though my experience inclines me to 
think it migratory. In any case, if not a true migrant, it certainly 
jnoves qbout the country, only appearing in certain districts at par.-. 
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tieular seasons. I never heard of it nesting in the peninsula, and 
never even saw it except during the north-east monsoon, when it is* 
fairly plentiful, frequenting the same ground as the common Pin- 
tail. I have shot Painted Snipe in the north of P&rak during the 
months of January, Eebruary, and March, and found them in con- 
siderable numbers further south during October. 

Out of a bag of twenty couple of Snipe shot in Province "Welles- 
ley on November 9, more than half were of the Painted species. 
They seem to collect in small parties $ for when one is flushed two 
or three more are generally to be found somewhere near ; but they 
rise with a heavy Owl-like flap, as a rule settling again within forty 
or fifty yards. Thus offering an easy mark, and being moreover 
poor eating, they are scarcely worth shooting. 

The chief characteristics of the Painted Snipe are the beautiful 
ocellated plumage and the Curlew-like hill, curved downwards at the 
tip, also shorter than that of the common Snipe. The female, with 
the handsome chestnut throat, is larger and more hrightly-colourod 
than the male. 

G-allinago scolopacina (Bp.). 

Compared with the Pintal species, the common European Snipe 
is rare in the Malay States. 

Limosa jegocephala (Linn.). 

Personally I did not meet with this G-odwit ; but Mr. Davison 
showed me a specimen caught with birdlime, at the same time as 
two Whimbrel, on the rocks off Changi, on the north coast of 
Singapore. 

Ntjmenitjs arqijata (Linn.). The Curlew. 

Plentiful along the coasts during the north-east monsoon. I shot 
a few off Changi and among the islands in the J ohor Straits, but 
found them just as well able to take care of themselves, and just as 
hard to get at, as in cooler climes. 

Bef erring to a visit I made during November to Pulau Nongsa, 
a small island off the south coast of Singapore, in my note-book is : — 

“The tide being very low, a broad belt of coral-reef surrounded 
the island, affording feeding-grounds to hundreds of shore-birds of 
all kinds : so wo landed, or rather waded ashore, in hopes of getting 
at the Curlew and Plover, of which we saw a great many j but, as 
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usual, the former were exceedingly wary, and, without giving us the 
ghost of a chance, made off to a distant sandbank, loudly uttering 
their shrill cries, as if to deride the unsuccessful sportsman and 
warn all other birds of his approach.” 

Nttmekius PH2EOPUS (Linn.). The Whimbrel. 

Flocks of WhimbreL frequent the coasts during the north-east 
monsoon. In my notes I find : — 

“ Singapore, 26th November, 1879. The other day, while shoot- 
ing Pigeons on Pulau Betam, we put up a large flock of Whimbrel 
from. the belt of mangroves bordering the shore, but did not get a 

chance at them ; but next day Mr. D. bagged eight in two 

shots.” 

Tbikoa mikttta (Leisl.). The Little Stint. 

I shot one of these Stints on Pulau Batam, near Singapore, on 
25th November, 1879 ; it was a male'in winter plumage, length about 
6 | inches ; head and the upper parts whitish brown, the fqathers 
dark-shafted ; the two central tail-feathers dark brown, the others 
dusky, all narrowly edged with white 5 the underparts white, dusky 
on the breast ; bill at front | inch, tarsus f- 

Totaktjs ulareola (Linn.). The Spotted Sandpiper. 

This Sandpiper is by no means a rare bird ; I shot several in P&rak 
and in Singapore. A female, killed at Kota Lama, Perak, on 19th 
April, 1877, measured 9 inches, tarsus 1J, beak at front 1 J • legs 
dull green 5 irides dark brown ; head, upper parts, and the wings 
dull brown, spotted with grey; a dusky streak passes from the base 
of the upper mandible to the eye ; supercilium and underparts white, 
dusky on the breast and much streaked with brown ; the upper tail- 
coverts pure white ; tail barred with dark brown. A specimen shot 
in Singapore during November was less distinctly spotted than the 
above. 

In my notes I find :• — 

“Singapore, 18th November, 1879. This afternoon, while Snipe- 
shooting in the Mount Echo valley, close behind our barracks, I 
came on a large flook of Spotted Sandpipers (T. glareola) feeding in 
the swampy fields, which are awful walking, letting one through at 
every step over one’s knees into soft filth. The Sandpipers were 
rather wild, rising with shrill cries as soon as I got within forty or 
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fifty yards, but settling again after fiying round and round for a 
few minutes. Feeding with them were a great many Yellow Wag- 
tails ( Budytes taivanus) j and I got several specimens of both them 
and the Sandpipers at one shot.” 

Tringoides hypolextoos (Linn.). 

The common Sandpiper is plentiful in Singapore and the neigh- 
bouring isles ; during November, 1879, I found great numbers of 
them on the shores of Pulau Nongsa and Pulau Batam, and on many 
occasions saw them settle on the fishing-stakes, which stand five or 
six feet above the surface of the water. In China I once saw a 
Sandpiper dive and swim under water with wonderful ease. I find 
the following notes, made at the time, in my journal : — 

“6th October, 1878, Kowloon, near Hongkong. Towards even- 
ing we left the hills and returned to our boat, near which, on the 
sands, we shot a few Waders. One of these, a Common Sandpiper 
( jF. fajpoleucos ) , fell wounded into a brook ; and my dog ran to retrieve 
it; but just as he was going to pick it up, it dived like a Duck and 
sw^m under water a distance of over twenty yards. The stream 
was of no width, and the water as clear as crystal ; and standing 
within a couple of paces, I most distinctly saw the bird propelling 
itself with its wings as it swam beneath the surface of the water.” 
Parra sinensis (G-m.). The Pheasant-tailed Jacana. 

Late one evening in the first week in May, while shooting 
near Saiyong jheel, on the Perak river, X was stalking a flock 
of Teal which had gone down on some swampy ground bor- 
dering the water, when something white darted past, which, 
in the dark, I took to be a Goose Teal, so fired, but found that 
instead of a Teal I had killed a most beautiful specimen of this 
handsome bird, the only one I came across in the peninsula, 
though in India, I believe, it is far from rare. 

It was a male in summer plumage; length 17J inches, of which 
the tail of four long tapering black feathers measures ; irides 
brown ; beak, legs, and toes plumbeous, the toes are very long 
and slender, and set like the spokes of a wheel, hind claw 
inch ; underparts white, barred irregularly with black ; a peculiar 
golden mane passes along the back of the neck; the back and 
scapulars are brown with a bright purple gloss ; wings pure white, 
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excepting the first primary, outer webs of second and third, and 
'borders round the ends of the secondaries, which are black ; wing- 
. feathers very 'lanceolate, the first primary has at its tip a peculiar 
filament, the fourth is very attenuated and pointed ; wing-coverts 
barred with grey. 

Porphyrto oalvus (Yieill.). The Purple Coot. 

One afternoon, while Teal-shooting in Perak, I was wading 
about a jheel overgrown with weeds and aquatic plants, among 
which I shot a specimen,' my only one, of this Coot. 

Its plumage reminded me much of Porphyrio mruleus of Europe ; 

- hut it is smaller than that bird, also its- beak and legs are not of 
such a bright reel. It feeds principally on weeds and other green 
substances. The stomach of the one I shot was very muscular, 

- and contained vegetable matter and a quantity of sand ; but possibly 
•they occasionally prey on the young of other birds, as their 
relation, .P. mruleus , which I shot in Sicily, .had there the 

’ reputation of killing young wildfowl; also, when visiting Mr. 
"Whampoa, a Chinese gentleman residing in Singapore, he showed 
me a . very handsome pair of these Coots in his garden, but said he 
. was obliged to confine them in a cage, as, when let loose, they 
killed his chickens. 

My Perak specimen, a male, shot on 9th May, 1877, was 17 
inches in length; neck, throat, and upper parts of the breast pale 
greenish blue ; back of neck and the abdomen deep purple ; vent 
freckled with grey; under tail-oo verts white; wing- coverts light, 
blue ; legs, beak, and frontal plate dull red ; back and scapulars 
dark brown tinged with green and blue. Soon after death the 
beautiful blue of its plumage faded. 

There were two of these Purple Coots in the Botanical Gardens, 
Singapore, also specimens in Baffles Museum. 

Gallicrex cristata (Lath.). The Grested Water-cock. 

This Water-fowl is very plentiful, breeding among the jheels 
and reedy swamps of Western Malaya. Personally I never 
found a. nest, but' in Perak, during April, have shot males with 
a the red frontal plate, assumed only during the breedingiseason, 
fully developed. .The following is from my note-book ; — 

“ J£uala Kangsa, Perak, 31st March, .1877,. This evening, in 
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a very wet paddy-swamp, I shot a bird uncommonly like a Coot 
^(Fulicci aim), except- that its toes Were very long, and without 
lobe, web, or any other aid to swimming ; it flew with a heavy 
flapping flight close over the tops of the reeds. It was of black 
plumage, but a good deal marked with a rusty hrown ; also it had' 
a little white on its shoulders ; irides dark brown ; length 15 
inches ; claws long, very curved and sharp ; legs yellowish green, 
as was the beak, which extended up the forehead in the form of a 
reddish frontal plate ; so I take the bird to he a young male 
in breeding-plumage ; in the adult the iris is crimson.” 

Again, in my notes I find: — 

“ Singapore, 22nd December, 1877. To-day I got four couple 
of Snipe in the valley near Cluny, also shot a female specimen 
of the Water-cock (G. cristata), which Drake flushed out of a 
thick patch of reeds standing in water nearly two feet deep. 
Though at different times I have shot dozens of these birds, I 
never remember finding them anywhere hut in very wet places ; 
in P&rak they were exceedingly - plentiful on all the jheels, hut 
kept to the thick reed -beds. During last spring I shot a great 
many on the jheels near Saiyong and Kota Lama, and found 
them very good eating, though in that respect not equal to the 
little Groose Teal. 

“The great difference in size of the sexes of this bird is very 
noticeable : the female I shot to-day is 13 inches in length ; irides 
dark brown ; legs and beak dull green, the latter reddish at its 
base; head and the upper parts dark hrown ; the feathers of the . 
back, also the tertiaries, broadly edged with pale brown ; chin, 
throat, supercilia, outer web of first primary, and the shoulder 
; white ; underparts pale rufous brown, narrowly barred with dusky 
brown, particularly on the flanks.” 

The male is a larger bird, about 16 inches in length, and, 
when mature, has red irides and its plumage very dark. 

In Singapore I once put up a Water-cock which flew a short' 
distance, then settled on the top of some bushes eight or ten 
feet above the ground, a most unusual thing for one of these 
birds to do; It looked, most strangely out of place: so' I shot it 
iir order to be sure of its identity. 
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Ebythba phceniotjba (Penn.). 

The White-breasted Water-hen, though by no means Vare, is 
not very often seen, owing to its extreme shyness ; it frequents 
thick covert near water. At Singapore I oceassionally saw it in 
the hedge-rows near the lake in the Botanical Gardens: 

During November, 1879, I shot several specimens on Pulau 
Batam ; also during 1877 I got many in Perak and Larut. One 
of the Pulau Batam birds was 12 inches in length ; beak yellowish 
green, reddish on the ridge; legs dull green; tarsus 2J; upper 
plumage dull bluish black with a slight green tinge ; face, throat, 
and breast pure white; vent and under tail-coverts chestnut. 
This specimen, being immature, had the irides brown : in the 
adult they are deep crimson. I once saw one these birds settle 
on the upper branches of some trees ; but they were of no height, 
about ten or twelve feet at the outside. 

Pobzana COTEREA (Yieill.). The Small Water-Rail. 

I never came across this Rail on the mainland ; but on Singapore, 
in certain localities, notably the Mount Echo valley, they were 
very plentiful, particularly during September and October; but 
, perhaps being out Snipe-shooting a great deal during those 
months I noticed them more than at other times, when I did not 
pass so much time in their resorts. 

My notes are as follows : — 

“ Singapore, 7th October, 1879, Passed the afternoon Snipe- 
shooting in the Mount Echo valley, wading through the swampy 
grass-fields knee-deep in the most horrible filth— the sewage of 
Singapore, which is carried out from the town in large wooden 
tubs by the Chinese coolies and emptied over the fields as manure. 
The smell is most disgusting; but the valley being capital collect- 
ing-ground, in spite of the deep wading and unsavoury odours, I 
frequently pay it a visit. 

“To-day I got some Snipe ( GaUinago stenura ), Bitterns (Ardetta 
cinnamomea), Golden Plover (Char adr ius fulvus) and smaller 
Rails (Porzana cinerea) ; these last were very plentiful in the 
deepest parts of the swamp, and nearly every bush held one. 
When flushed they flew with a weak flight, with their long legs 
trailing behind them, for about fifty yards, then dropped and ran 
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far the nearest covert, from which it was not easy to get them 
up a second time. 

“ A female I dissected had the ovaries mucli developed, stomach 
very muscular, full of grass-seeds, a fine thread-like weed, and a 
quantity of sand. 

“ Length inches, tarsus \\ ; hides red, orhits scarlet; legs 
yellowish green, soles yellow ; beak yellowish green, orange at its 
base; upper parts, the wings, and tail dull brown, with a plum- 
beous tinge on the head and neck ; underparts, also a streak under 
and over the eyes, white; sides of the neck and breast biuish 
grey. Another I shot had the irides a reddish brown colour.” 

At sunset on any fine evening during September dozens of 
them were to be seen feeding out in the open on the swamps 
below Mount Echo, scuttling oft in all directions directly they 
were disturbed. 

Hypotjenidia STRIATA (Linn.). 

This common Water-Kail is apparently more abundant in the 
south than in the north of the peninsula, as I did not meet 
with it in Perak, while in Singapore I found it, at all seasons, 
the most common of all the Kails. I got specimens every day 
I went Snipe-shooting, their favourite resorts being very wet 
swamps covered with low bushes. 

A female I shot on Pulau Batam, on 30th September, 1879, 
was 10 inches in length, tarsus If; irides dark brown; beak 
fleshy red, dusky on culmen and tip; legs dull green. Its 
stomach contained a quantity of dark-green substance, among 
which 1 detected the fragments of insects and the shelly covering 
of a chrysalis of some sort. 

Another female, shot in Singapore 30 September, 1877, was 
slightly smaller than the above, in other respects similar. Top 
of head, the nape, and a streak down each side of the neck chest- 
nut, marked with black on the crown; the wings and upper 
parts olive-brown, covered with narrow wavy bars of white, 
edged with black ; the chin and throat dull white ; a streak below 
the eye, the sides of the neck, and the breast lead-grey ; abdomen, 
dull brownish grey barred, particularly on the flanks, with white, 
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Ballina fasoiata (Baffles,). 

This handsome Banded Bail is decidedly rare ; 1 never shot one,* 
and saw very few in the Malacca collections, It can easily be 
Identified by its. richly banded plumage. It is smaller, also has 
the olive of the back more rufous than Porzana ceylonica, ■ 

Leptoptiltts argala (Lath.). 

The well-known' Adjutant bird of Anglo-Indians is found along 
the Malayan coasts, but, I think, not so plentifully as the rather 
smaller and more darkly plumaged L.javanicus. 

In August, 1877, I saw several Adjutants on tide mud at the 
mouth of the Moar river. 

Luptoptiltts jayanious (Horsf,), The Malay Adjutant, 

: Much more common in the Straits than the last-named species ; 
both, however, there go by the name of “ Adjutant bird. 5 ’ I 
found it plentiful on the mud-flats at the mouths of most of the 
rivers on the west coast particularly, about the bar at the extrance 
to the Larut river ; but I never shot one, as on every occasion 
my baggage was much too limited to allow room for stowing 
away so bulky a bird. 

It is easily tamed, and invaluable as a scavenger, particularly 
in a hot climate, where things do not improve by being kept. 
When quartered at TangJin, every time I drove into Singapore 
I passed a pair of these Adjutants, which lived on the grass-plot 
at the roadside close to the town. They seemed very contented 
with their lot, never straying far away from one place, and were 
usually to be seen either perched on a railing, apparently buried 
in thought, or else gravely stalking along the edge of a tidal ditch 
bordering the road, on the look-out for frogs, fish, or pieces of 
offal that might come drifting down the stream. My dog frequent- 
ly used to rush and bark at them, when they put themselves into 
the most absurd attitudes, if very closely assailed bending for- 
wards with their wings upraised, necks extended, and enormous 
bills, wide open, presenting a most grotesque appearance. 

The detachment of my regiment stationed at Penang bought 
a pair of these Adjutants from a Malay, and kept them on the 
race-course just outside the Mess. The following account of the 
bipds, their planners and customs, is given me by an officer of the 
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detachment, who watched them daily : — 

“In June, 1877, when at Penang, 3. 3., B purchased, for the 

sum of three or four dollars, two Adjutant birds of a black and 
white colour; head and bill of a yellowish colour, as was also the 
neck; their bills were nearly a foot in. length; they possessed but 
very few feathers on the head and neck— in fad? only a few sprout- 
ing hairs : their backs and wings were of a greenish black, and 
their breasts of a dirty white colour. The birds stood about three 
feet in height, 

“They were never kept in confinement, and from the very 
first were allowed to roam over a large open expanse of ground, 
but never seem inclined to stray far, and very seldom even 
attempted to fly ; and when they did it was rather a failure, and • 
consisted of a succession of bounds for about fifty yards, after 
which they appeared to be quite exhausted, 

“ They were curious birds to watch, and always gave one the 
idea that the surroundings bad but little attraction for them, 
as they would spend more than half the day standing motion, 
less opposite each other, hill to bill, and with both w r ing$ out- 
spread, forming a most ludicrous picture ; sometimes they would 
. stand like this for an hour or more ; but occasionally one of them 
raised and stretched out one of its legs as if it were stiff; other- 
wise they, would scarcely move a muscle. I do not remember 
ever hearing either of them utter a sound, though we often 
listened. 

“They' were very coarse feeders, and did not consider much 
. before they fed, either as regards quality or quantity. On one 
occasion I threw to one of them, as fast as I could, one by one, 
several small fish about six inches in length ; these he gulped 
down to the number of thirty-two, and even then did not appear 
satisfied. 

“ Aiter they had been with us about a month, one morning one 
of them looked rather sorry for itself, and basked in the sun with 
outspread wings for several hours ; but later in the day he lay 
down on the grass with his eyes closed, evidently very sick ; by 
him stood his brother, quite Unconcerned, and, as it seemed to 
us (for we watched him closely), unaware of anything unusual 
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being the matter. They remained like this till ] ate in the after- 
noon, when we saw the healthy bird put his head on one side, 
and, looking inquisitively at his sick comrade, proceed to stir him 
up with his back, but without making him move ; and on going 
out we found him to be dead. To discover the cause of death a 

post-mortem was decided on ; and B and myself set to work 

at once, and found in the bird’s stomach, which was much 
inflamed, the legs and claws of a large Fowl, quite undigested, 
and probably the cause of its decease. 

“The amusing part of the post-mortem was that the surviving 
bird stood close by to see us cut up his brother, and evidently 
with much pleasure; for he eagerly watched us slice ofl: great 
lumps of meat, and was delighted when they were thrown to him, 
gobbling them up in no time; after a good meal he stalked away, 
very well satisfied with the afternoon’s performance, apparently 
thinking what a pity it was he had not a brother dying every 
day.” 

Ardea stjmatrajsta. The Malay Purple Heron. 

Plentiful in the jheels and paddy-swamps in P6rak, particularly 
during April, when I found them in a great numbers among the 
reeds of the large jheel near Saiyong; as I waded about I used 
to see them, with their long necks stretched ont and heads raised 
above the reeds, most intently watching my movements. 

They were rather wary, though when flushed they generally 
flew but a short distance, and settled on the upper branches of 
some large trees bordering the jheel; then, under cover of the 
jungle, they were easily stalked. They reminded me much of 
A. purpurea, the European Purple Heron, except that they were 
not nearly so richly coloured as that bird. An immature female, 
which I shot at Kota Lama jheel, Perak, on 5th April, 1877, 
measured about thirty- six inches in length, bill at front 4f, tarsus 
5 ; crown of head dull bluish grey ; chin and throat white ; face 
and neck rufous brown, the latter spotted longitudinally with 
dark brown; upper parts dull brown, the feathers edged with 
rufous brown and slightly glossed with purple and green; tail 
and wing slate-grey ; wing-coverts ashy, with paje rufous edges 
to the feathers; abdomen yellowish white. It had been feeding 
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on small fishes. 

Herodias garzetta (Linn.). 

I -frequently met with this Egret among the swamps in Singa^ 
pore, generally in flocks of from fifteen to thirty. ; 

My notes record : — 

Singapore, 21st October, 1880. To-day, while shooting Snipe 
in the swamp behind the barracks, I put up a party of twenty 
white Egrets, and, as they passed overhead, brought down one of 
them, a fine specimen of S. garzeMa , in pure with plumage, but 
of course, at this time of the year, without the crest and the 
dorsal and pectoral plumes of the breeding-season. 

“ ipngth it is 24 inches, bill at front 3$-, tarsus 4 ; legs black, 
blotched with green ; toes green ; soles yellow.” 

Buphtjs coromandus (Bodd.). 

- The Cattle-Egret is very plentiful throughout the Malay Pen- 
insula; the following are some of the many references to it in my 
note- book : — 

‘‘Kufila Kangsa, Perak, 17th February, 1877. Buff-backed 
Herons are very common here ; wherever thei*e are many buf- 
faloes large flocks of them are always to be seen, either walking 
about among the animals 5 legs, or else perched on their backs 
picking out ticks and other vermin. This afternoon, close to 
Kota Lama, I shot a female specimen: length 19 1 inches, beak 
at front 2J, tarsus 3J ; plumage white, with the exception of a 
faint buff tinge on the head and nape ; irides yellow ; legs black ; 
beak reddish yellow ; in short, the bird was in almost perfect non- 
breeding plumage, though another, which I shot out of the same 
flock shows traces of the buff back. Every evening at dusk a 
large flock of these Egrets fly across the river and roost in a 
clump of trees exactly opposite our camp.” 

“ Singapore, 4th November, 1880. Leaving Tanglin directly 
after tiffin, I followed a jungle-path for a mile or two till it brought 
me out on an open swamp, a branch of the Mount Echo valley. 
Quietly parting the bushes, I looked out into the open, and found 
myself quite close to a large flock of Cattle-Egrets, which, uu- * 
aware of my presence, were stalking about the swamp picking up 
|arvee and aquatic insects. After watching them for several 
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minutes, I stepped out from my hiding-place and, as they rose, 
brought down a couple. The birds were so confused at my sud- 
denly and; so unexpectedly appearing almost in their midst, that 
they flapped about in all directions, not knowing which way' to 
go, and gave me easy shots. One, struck by a single pellet, 
which grazed the top of its head, seemed to be completely dazed, 
and, though in other respects untouched, made no attempt to fly 
away nor even to walk, hut stood bolt upright, quite motionless; 
and stared vacantly at me in a most idiotic manner : I suppose it 
was suffering from concussion of the brain. 

“ Both of the birds I shot were in pure white plumage, except 
a slight tinge of buff on the head ; the beak was orange, at front 
2J inches; orbital skin greenish yellow; irides yellow ; legs black 
tinged with green ; soles green ; tarsus 3^ inches. Their stomachs 
contained large spiders, several grasshoppers, dragon-flies, and small 
insects.” 

“ Kuala Kangsa, Perak, 8th April, 1877. To-day I shot in the 
country round Saiyong, and on the large jheel saw several Herons 
(Ardea sumatrana); a few Teal, and literally hundreds of Cattle- 
Egrets ; the last are becoming of a ruddy brown colour on the 
head, neck and breast, a sure sign of the approach of the breeding- 
season.” 

Btjtoeides .tayantcus (Horsf.). 

Common. I got several in Perak. Eor many weeks one resorted 
daily to the river-bank just below our camp at Kuala Kangsa, 
and I often watched it fishing ; at length, doubtless thinking it- 
self in a dangerous neighbourhood, it took itsef off to other 
grounds. 

I also found this species plentiful among the islands of the 
Singapore archipelago. In my notes, in a description of a trip to 
Pulau Mongsa, is the following : — 

“ 23rd September, 1880 .....I found Pulau Mongsa to be 

about half a mile long by less than a hundred yards wide, thickly 
wooded, but fringed with a broad coral reef, at low tide of con- 
siderable width. Near its shores were long rows of fishing- 
stakes projecting some feet out of the water, on which sat hun- 
dreds of small green Herons (. Butorides gavmicvts) . On oup 
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approach they rosa in regular flocks ; and, so as to be certain what 
they were, I shot three or four. They flew very close to the sur- 
face of the water.” 

Arbetta FBAViooiiLis (Lath.), The Black Bittern. 

Personally I never shot this handsome Bittern in the Malay 
(States ; but I saw skins in Malacca collections. I killed one or 
two in the neighbourhood of the Canton river, South China, where 
I found them in thick reeds and not easily flushed. 

: Arbetta oinnamomea (Gm.). The Chestnut Bittern. 

I found this small Chestnut Bittern plentiful in Singapore, and 
also on the mainland, and shot many specimens in Perak, Larut, 
Province Wellesley, and Malacca, generally flushing them in paddy- 

■ fields. 

A female, which I shot at Singapore on 30th September, 1877, 
was about 14i inches in length, bill at front ; tarsus If ; irides 
yellow ; bill pale greenish yellow, dusky on the ridge ; soles pale 
yellow ; upper parts and the tail ruddy chestnut, but much varie- 
gated, many of the feathers of the wing-coverts and back being 
brown with pale yellowish margins ; top of head dusky ; chin 
whitish ; pectoral gorget of ruddy yellowish-brown feathers with 
dark brown central streaks ; under-surface of the wings ash-grey 
with a delicate pink tinge. 

Undoubtedly this was a young bird, being of such mottled 
plumage; moreover it was of much smaller dimensions than an 
adult, at least according to Jerbon’s description. 

Another specimen, which I shot during May in the neighbour- 

■ hood of Ku&la Kangsa, Pekak, was of an almost uniform chestnut 
colour as regards its upper parts, but brightest on the wings and 
tail, and becoming brown on the hack ; the top of the head had a 
dusky tinge ; underparts yellowish white ; pectoral gorget boldly 
marked with longitudinal reddish-brown streaks ; under-surface 
of the wings delicate pink-grey ; hill at front 2 inches, in colour, 
yellow, the ridge dusky ; legs greenish yellow ; irides bright yellow, 
orbital region green. 

ArBetta sinensis (Gun),, 

' Certainly not so common as A . cinnamomea , still by no means 
rare in reedy sWamps and wet paddy-fields. It is easily distin- 
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guished from A. cinncmomea by its wing-quilla and tail being deep 
blue-black instead of chestnut. 

One which I shot at Singapore on 12th November, 1880, 
measured 15 inches in length ; tarsus If ; irides yellow ; legs and 
beak pale yellowish-green, the latter dusky on its ridge ; beak front 

inches. 

Another, from Kota Lama, Perak, 22nd March, 1877, was of similar 
dimensions ; top of head, the wing-quills, and tail black ; face and 
the upper parts cinnamon-red, brightest on the back of the neck ; 
Ydng-coverts pale yellowish brown ; underparts pale yellowish 
white. 

Goisakius melanolothus (Baffles). The Tiger Bittern. 

I only once met with this magnificent Bittern, getting a single 
specimen, a female, near Changi, Singapore. 

Length about 20 inches, beak at front 2, tarsus 2 T 7 T ; top of 
, head and pointed crest, passing over the nape, bluish-black ; tail 
brownish-black ; rest of the plumage chestnut, brightest on the 
face and sides of neck ; the back and wing-coverts freckled with 
wavy black lines; pectoral plumes creamy brown, dashed with 
black and chestnut streaks ; the abdomen and vent chestnut, 
richly maiked with irregular black and white bars; under tail- 
coverts white irregularly marked with dark brown ; wing-quills 
bluish-black, the terminal portions chestnut, and the extreme tips 
whitish. . 

Dendrocyuna jayanica (Sykes.). The ‘Whistling Teal. - 

This bird may he called the Duck of the Malayan Peninsula. 

Though a migrant, it is found at certain seasons throughout all 
the Malay States ; and I do not believe its breeding-grounds can 
he far north of lat. 5° as the migration from the lower or 
southern half of the peninsula does not take place until late in 
June, and a few months later the birds are back again. During 
the winter months, or, to speak more correctly, during the north- 
east monsoon, these Ducks- collect in large flocks on the jheels 
and flooded paddy-fields. In Perak I found them particularly 
partial to small weedy lakes surrounded by thick jungle ; and at 
uno of these, near Saiyong, I used to see them literally in hun- 
dreds from Eebruary to April ; hut towards the end of the follow- 
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mg month they got very restless, and by the middle of June most 
of them had disappeared, probably having gone north to breed. 

I think there is little doubt that some few remain to nest near 
the banks of the P6rak river, in the vicinity of Ku£la Kangsa, as 
at the end of June, after the main body had left, I occasionally 
came across stragglers in the ruddy breeding plumage. Moreover, 
Mr. Hugh Low, H.B.M.’s Resident at Perak, told me that the 
natives brought into Kuala Kangsa young birds but a few weeks 
old, assuring him that they liad been caught in the neighbourhood. 
This happened in January or February ; so I suppose the birds 
breed from August or September till early in the year — that is, 
during the rainy season. 

One cannot base conclusions on the habits of semidomestieated 
individuals ; but it is worthy of notice that several of these Whist- 
ling Teal which, a few years ago, were turned out with clipped 
wings on the artificial lake in the Botanical Gardens at Singa- 
pore, though, having perfectly recovered their wings, they daily 
fly about the islands in search of food, still do not migrate, but 
remain and breed, and during September I saw several young ones 
swimming about with their parents. There is but little, if any, 
difference in the plumage of the sexes, and very slight seasonal 
change, though towards July specimens I shot were certainly 
more ruddy than earlier in the year. 

During the heat of the day the 'Whistling Teal keep principally 
on the jheels, among thick reeds, and seem particularly fond of 
the small open pieces of water shut in by high rushes which are 
found in all large reed-beds. This makes them fairly easy to get 
. at ; and on several occasions, by wading quietly through the water, 
waist deep, the reeds concealing my head and shoulders, I came on 
them unawares and killed several at a shot — a great addition to 
one’s larder in a country where fresh meat was not to be got 
every day. 

When on open water I found them by no means easy to stalk ; 
and even in places where I much doubt if a gun had ever been 
fired and they were hut little disturbed, after one or two after- 
noon’s shooting they became exceedingly wild and difficult to get 
near. The Malay bird can be easily distinguished from the other 
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species of Dendrocygna by its small size ; out ol: the dozens which 
"I shot at different times I do not think one ever exceeded 17 
inches in length. 

A mile shot at Kota Lama, Perak, on 17th February, 1877, was 16 
inches in length ; irides dark brown, orbits bright yellow ; legs 
and beak bluish-black ; head and neck dull brown, the former dark 
on the crown; chin whitish; underparts ruddy brown, except the 
vent and under tail-coverts, which were whitish; wings black; 

* lesser coverts and the upper tail-coverts rich chestnut ; back dusky 
Mack, each feather terminating with a broad band of rusty brown. 
i Nettapus cdBOMAwnni/iAHUS (Grn.). The White-bodied Goose 
Teal. 

The beautiful, and most appropriately named, little Groose-Teal 
■ is exceedingly plentiful among tbe jheels and swamps of the main- 
land ; but I never met with it on Singapore or any of the islands 
along the coast. In many respects it is very Anserine, whence its 
name, having the short high bill, pure white colouring, and hoarse 
cry of the Goose tribe. 

Tbe Goose Teal is generally found in small parties of from four 
to ten, often associating with the Whistling Teal; and I have on. 
several occasions got specimens of both species at one shot. 

They seem to prefer open sheets of shallow water to thick cover, 
but on being disturbed become very shy and retire to quiet creeks 
or back waters surrounded by jungle. Though I often found them 
on flooded meadows, I rarely (in fact do not think I ever) saw 
them actually on dry land. Their legs are so short and set so 
far back that probably they seldom attempt to walk, but on the 
water are qnite at home swimming and diving exceedingly well, 
and when slightly wounded are very hard to secure. 

I remember once trying, for nearly half an hour to catch a 
Goose Teal which fell winged into a shallow pool. It stayed 
under water a marvellous length of time at each dive, and #hen 
it did rise to the surface showed only its head, disappearing again 
the instant I moved ; but at length I tired it out and consigned it 
to the bag. These birds also have the power of sinking their 
bodies below the water till nothing but their head is visible, hoping 
.thus to escape notide. 
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One evening in Pet?ak, while out bird-hunting, I came upon a 
small pool completely .excluded from the outer, wo.rld by the most 
luxuriantly growing jungle.. From the overhanging trees long 
slender creepers hung down in tangled masses to the surface of 
the water, which was almost covered with aquatic plants. To 
complete this beautiful piece of jungle-scenery, in the centre of 
the pool was a Goose Teal, perfectly motionless ; for, quietly as 
I had approached, it had heard me, and, thinking it was unobserved*, 
did not rise, but, all the time intently watching iny movements, 
slowly and noiselessly sank under the water till nothing but its . 
head remained above the surface. 

“When on the wing, the flight of these birds is very rapid. Skim- 
ming close over the reeds, they dodge along at use of a great pace, 
and are far from easy to shoot. 

They breed in holes in trees, laying several white eggs. I was 
unable to find a nest, but' think they breed in the north of the 
Malay Peninsula, as near Kufil a Kangsa I noticed that during June 
they paired, and, leaving the open water, retired to out-of-the-way 
places in the jungle, often selecting the narrow creeks or inlets 
from a large jheel. 

Concerning the mode in which these birds, Cotton-Teal as they 
are called in India, carry their young down from their nests to the 
water, I had the following related to me by an eye-witness, an officer 
in the Indian Civil Service. He was stationed on the Madras 
coast; but 1 forget the exact name of the place. Anyhow, one 
afternoon, late in June, while out riding he saw a Cotton-Teal leave 
a tree and fly down to a pool of water which was near; the bird’s pecu- 
liar flight, slow and steady, so different from their usual rapid mode 
of progression, attracted his attention; and riding closer, he saw 
it had something resting on its back which, on its reaching the 
water, proved to be three or four young Teal. 

My informant then sent his native servant up the tree from which 
the bird flew ; and at about twenty feet from the ground he found 
the nest, containing several more young birds, which he brought 
down ; and my friend took them home, hoping to rear them hr his 
poultry-yard ; but in a short time they sickened and died. 

Specimens shot in Perak during Maj^ had their legs black, but much 
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tinged with yellowish -green, which is the case, I believe, only during 
the breeding season. The difference between the plumages of the 
sexes is very marked, the female being of much duller colours* 
than the male. * 

The following specimens I shot in Perak during April, 187.7 : — • 
Male. Length 12 § to 13 inches; irides crimson; legs and feet 
greenish-yellow tinged with black; webs black; face, neck and 
whole of the underparts pure glossy white; a deep black ring en- 
circles the neck ; top of head dark brown ; back and wings beauti- 
ful metallic green with a rich purple tinge; primaries barred, and 
the secondaries tipped with white, thus forming a band across 
the wing; flanks and tail-coverts vermiculated with grey lines, 
like a Wigeon’s back ; tail greenish brown ; vent black. 

The female is of the same size as the male, but not nearly so 
boldly marked; its irides are dark brown; bill yellowish black; 
the secondaries only are marked with white ; face and neck grey ; 
breast barred with narrow black lines ; underparts dirty white ; top 
of head dull brown, with a purple gloss. 

I dissected both these birds : their stomachs were exceedingly 
muscular, contained weed and vegetable matter, also a quantity 
of sand and particles of quartz.. 

Sterna, bergti (Licht.). 

I shot several of these Terns in the Straits of Johor and off 
the south coast of Singapore. Daring September, while steaming 
to Pulau Mongsa, several flocks passed close to our launch. 
They flew close to the surface of the sea aud in extended order, 
like a line of skirmishers ; all the flocks were making in the same 
direction ; and it was about three in the afternoon : so perhaps 
they were on their way to some place in which to pass the, night. 

One shot near Johor on 13th April was from 17 to 18 inches 
in length, bill at front 2£, tarsus 1 X V; irides dark brown; bill 
pale yellowish-green; legs black; upper parts mottled all over 
with Drench grey and* dusky brown; head and nape black, the 
feathers of the crown edged with white; forehead, underparts, 
inner portions of the inner webs of the primaries, and tail-feathers 
white. 

£ think this must have been, an immature bird ; others I shot 
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had the legs green, blotched with black f 
Sterna seena (Sykes.). 

During May, 1879, I got one of these Terns alive, it having been ; 
caught by a fisherman on the shore near Malacca. It was a 
female,, length 16 to 17 inches, bill at front 2^, tarsus 1, bill 
fronf gape 3 ; in colour bright yellow j irides dark: brown ; head 
and pointed crest over the nape deep blue-black; the cheeks, a 
band across the upper parts of the back, and all the underparts 
white, slihgtly dusky' on the breast; upper parts delicate Drench 
§fey, very silvery on the wings; inner portions of the inner 
webs of wing-quills white ; tail very deeply forked. 

I got other specimens near Singapore during September and 
October. 

Sterna sumatrana (RafiL). The Black-naped Tern. 

Common among the islands at the south of the peninsula. A 
specimen shot in the Johor Strait late in September was a male, 
length 13 1 inches, beak at front 1|; irides dark brown; beak 
and legs black ; tail very long and forked, the two outer feathers 
projecting 1^ inch beyond the others ; top of head, also the face, 
silvery white ; a black streak passes from the beak through the eye 
and enlarges into a hoard' patch on the nape ; upper parts, tail, 
and wings pale French grey ; outer web of first primary black ; 
underparts glossy white delicately tinged with a ino&t beautiful 
rosy hue. Its stomach containe 1 small fishes. 

Sula AUSTRALIS (?). ' * 

In June, 1877, I saw several Gannets sitting on some drifting 
tree-trunks a few miles out to sea off: the mouth of the Perak 
river. 

Attagen minor (Gm.). The Frigate-bird. 

On 23rd September, 1880, I got an immature Frigate-bird on 
Pulau Nongsa, about ten miles off the south coast of Singapore ; 
• I believe it to be the only specimen recorded as having been 
obtained in the Straits. 

With some friends I was shooting green Pigeons as they came 
at dusk to roost on the island. Shortly after sunset, while 
waiting for the Pigeons, we saw a large bird fiying towards the 
Shore, and sailing along close over the surface of the sea. As 
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it passed near one o£ our party, he brought it down, length 
about 30 inches ; beak and gullet pale bluish-white ; feet webbed and 
of a dull fleshy- white; head, neck, and throat white, mottled 
with umber-brown, becoming, dark brown on the breast and back r, 
belly pure white ; wings and tail black, tinged with green ; wing- 
coverts brown,, the feathera having whitish margins ; middle claw 
pectinated. The bird had a very rank fishy smell. 

Graculits carbo (Linn.). The Common Cormorant. 

On 29th May, 1877, while returning down stream to Kuala 
Kangsa, after a few days’ shooting on the upper reaches of the 
Perak river, I shot what I believed to be a specimen of the Com- 
mon Cormorant. 

In my notes I have written : — 

“ Soon after daylight, as we were drifting with the stream past 
the village of Enggar, loud exclamations from my Malay boat- 
men drew my attention to two large birds which were walking 
about side by side on the sandbank in the middle of the river. 
Steering within shot, I fired from beneath the attap roof cover- 
ing the canoe and killed one of them, and, wading to the bank, 
found I had got a fine Cormorant, the first I have seen in this., 
part of the country. It was not quite dead when I reached it, and 
whilst flapping about on the sand disgorged four or five small 
fishes. It was a female, length 34 inches, tarsus 2J, middle toe 
with claw 3^ ; irides pale green ; beak at front 2 T 7 ¥ , in colour dirty 
white, black on the ridge ; gular pouch bright yellow ; head, back 
of neck, wings, back, and tail rich bronze slightly tinged with 
green, and having the feathers of the upper part of the back, 
also the scapulars and the wing-coverts, edged with black ; lower 
back and sides of abdomen uniform dark greenish-bronze colour ; 
face, front of neck, breast, and middle of the abdomen white, 
much mottled and streaked with brownish-black. . 

Plotus mel ahog aster (Gin.), The Indian Snake-bird. 

I got Pne of these curious birds, looking like a cross between 
a Heron and a Cormorant, at Malacca ; it was shot in April, out 
of a party of ten or fifteen, on some pools at Kessang, a marshy . 
district in the neighbourhood of the settlement. The local bird- 
collectors did not seem tp be familiar with it ; so probably it is 
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rare in that part of the country ; hut further north, in Perak, I 
met with it on several occasions, though I never saw more than 
two or three together. Its chief characteristics are the long snake- 
like neck and the beautifully marked hlack and silver scapulars. 

H. E. KELHA.M, 

Capt., 74th Highlanders . 






GUTTA-PRODUCING TREES. 


[ The following interesting- paper upon the trees which produce 
the “ Gutta-percha of commerce has been placed at the disposal 
of the Society by the courtesy of Sir Frederick A. Weld, to whom 
it has been submitted by Sir Hugh Low, Eesident of Perak.] 


Sir Hugh Low , Resident of Perak to the Hobble the Acting Colonial Secretary, 
Straits Settlements , dated The Residency ^ Thaipeng, Ldrut , 
l$th October , 188$, 

Sir, — I have the honour to forward, for the information of Sis 
Excellency the Governor, a Eeport on the trees producing the 
“ gutta percha” of commerce, by Mr. L. Wray, Junr., Curator of 
the nascent institution which, it is hoped, may develop into a useful 
collection of the natural products of this State as the P&rak 
Museum. 

2. The collections, when at the commencement of the current 
year His Excellency appointed Mr. Wray, were in a very embryo- 
nic state, and being aware of the careful habits of observation he 
had acquired as an amateur of considerable attainments in electri- 
cal and chemical science, and of his zealous pursuit of scientific 
knowledge in other directions, I requested him to devote his atten- 
tion to collecting information as to the valuable product known as 
“ gutta per cha” together with complete series of specimens of the 

* [The unknown person who first rendered the Malay word git ah (sap, gum , bird- 
lime) by the Latin word gutta, deserves credit for some ingenuity. The accidental 
resemblance of the two words, and the adoption of the latter by botanists, may 
however be misleading as to the true derivation of the term “ gutta perchaS 
Gtoak, in Malay, is the generic term for any kind of sticky sap which exudes from 
trees, plant®, leaves or fruit: pei'ehalt means a rag, bit or strip of any stuff, Gltah 
perehah would thus mean gltah in strips or pieces (after being boiled), as opposed 
to the semi-liquid and sticky condition of the raw substance. — E d.] 
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product, and the trees which produced it, such as might enable the 
eminent men of science at the Head of the Royal Institutions of 
Kew, Ceylon and Calcutta to botauically identify them. 

3. Mr. Wray has zealously and successfully carried out the 
instructions he received, and complete specimens of several 
species have been made available, and their receipt cordially 
acknowledged, and others are in course of preparation. 

4|, In addition to this, Mr. Wray’s scientific training has 
enabled him to discover that, by the wasteful means of collecting, 
which alone have been hitherto practised, by far the greater part of 
the valuable product for which the tree is destroyed remains in the 
bark which is left to rot in the jungle, so that not more than the 
merest fraction is made available for the demands of commerce. 

5. The process necessary for extracting the whole of the gutta, 
Mr. Weay describes as simple maceration of the fresh hark shred 
into thin slices, or of the hark dried and pounded, a process so pro- 
ductive of valuable results that he considers the quantity exported 
from the Straits Settlements} might have been gathered from onq- 
thirtieth of the number of ikees which, it is estimated, must have 
been destroyed to produce it. 

6. In Perak, the larger trees had been destroyed before my 
attention was attracted to the manner in which it was collected. 
The quantity exported was rapidly diminishing, when, in 1880, I 
advised the Government, as the only means of preventing the 
annihilation of the species, the young trees of which were being 
rapidly cut down, to forbid the export altogether. 

7. Old trees had become so scarce that we had great difficulty 
in securing flowering and fruiting specimens, and I have, as noticed 
in the diary of my late expedition to the upper waters of the Perak 
River, ascertained that the central parts of the Peninsula cannot, 
in all cases, as has been supposed, be trusted to produce an inex- 
haustible supply. On the light sandy soils which prevail there, 
none of the “ getah tdban 77 trees are seen, and the natives assured 

that alth'otigh the kinds pf India Rubber called “ gtitah rambong” 
(Ficus elaatica) gelah smgg&rip 7 7 (Willoughbeia) had been 

common, the Dichopsh or Isonandra and the Fayena , which is 
nearly of equal value, Were quite unknown. These were, how- 
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ever, very common on tho ranges of mountains near to the Straits 
of Malacca and on the lands bordering the sea-coasts, where 
the climate is much more moist and the soil is a stiff clayey loam 
resting upon granite, while the lighter soils of Upper P&rak are on 
slates, schists and other metanwphic rocks. - 

8. As the more economical mode of dealing with the product of 
fh£f “ gutta ” trees brought to notice by Mr. Wr^t — collecting the 
bark instead of the gum — will be of great importance to such States 
as still have a supply, I would recommend that Mr. Wray's 
B eport be published in the Straits Settlements Government Gazette 
or in the Straits Branch of the Asiatic Society’s Journal, so that, 
what there seems no reason to doubt, is a valuable economic dis- 
covery, which it is quite likely may be equally applicable to other 
gums or India Eubber-bearing trees, may be made known as widely 
as possible. It might even, with advantage to the commerce of 
the Straits Settlements, be translated into Malay. 

HUGH LOW, 

Resident^ Rivals* 


Mr. L. M r vay, Jr., to Sir Hugh Low , Resident of Per ah, dated the 
25th September, 1883. 

3 ie? _X have the honour to inform you, that in pursuance of the 
request you made some months ago^ 1 turned my attention to the 
study of those trees from which the Gutta Percha of commerce is 
procured ; and I now beg to present to you my Beport, embodying 
the result of those studies up to the present time; and solicit 
your special attention to that portion which relates to my dis- 
covery of the large quantity of Gutta Percha that may be extracted 
from the bark, which is now entirely wasted. 

I have sent botanical specimens, and, in most cases, samples of 
gutta and wood, of nearly all the trees I have mentioned, to the 
Eoyal Gardens at Kew, and also to the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta, and the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon ; so that when 
the eminent botanists at those establishments have examined and 
compared the several specimens, the mystery in which their botany- 
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cal identification has been hitherto so completely enshrouded will, 
I venture toliQpe, be satisfactorily solved. 

Get ah Taban Merah ( Di chop sis Gutta , or Isonandra Quit a.) 

This tree, from which the best kind of Gutta Perchais obtained,, 
grows, or rather used to grow, throughout the jungles of the plains 
of P6rak and a short way up the sides of the hills. 

It seems to like a considerable amount of moisture, and will even 
grow with its roots in a running stream. It is a tree of large size, 
attaining a diameter of 4 to 5 feet, and a height of between 100 
and 200 feet. 

It has large thin buttresses around its base, which often present, 
on their upper portions, a convex profile, and, on a large tree, 
attain a height of 6 to 8 feet, and a span at the base of 4 to 5 
feet from the trunk. As far as I have yet seen, they never form 
an arch, but have their lower parts buried in the earth, from the 
trunk to their extremities. 

• When growing in the forest, the tree has a clean, straight ap- 
pearance, the former being due apparently to the bark peeling off 
in irregular pieces. The bark is of a rich brown -red colour, and 
from one-third to half an inch in thickness. 

Inside the epidermis it is of an Indian-red tint ; and when cut, 
the milk white sap oozes out, at first in small beads, which, enlarg- 
ing, soon join and covers the injured part with a coating of a 
cream-like consistency. The leaves are lanceolate on a young tree, 
and roundish oval with abruptly acuminative points on a tree of 
mature growth. The margin is entire, and they are covered on 
their undersurface, with minute silky warm-brown hairs. The 
leaf stalks and young wood are also covered in a similar manner, 
which gives the whole tree, when looked at from below, a brownish 
tint, by which the tree may generally be recognised. The upper 
surface of the leaf is dark green, and the veins are not prominent. 

The calyx consists of six sepals, three of which are superior to 
the others, and alternate with them. 

They are coated, like the backs of the leaves, with silky-brown 
hairs. The corolla is ■ white, and is divided into six petals. The 
style, wdiich is simple, is sometimes persistent, and may he seen 04 
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tfee ripo fruit, There are six ovules, hut one or two seeds only 
arrive at maturity. 

/ Gn the apex of the young fruit, the six carpels of which it is 
formed can he distinctly traced. The fruit is coated, like the 
hacks of the leaves, with brown down; its flesh is soft, and it is 
sweet, but it has a disagreeable flavour of gutta percha. 

The seeds are very oily, and they are, together with some of the 
seeds of nearly allied species, collected by the Malays and the 
Sakais, who dry them in the sun for some days, and then express 
the oil by putting them between two flat pieces of wood, and 'apply- 
ing pressure by clamps and wedges. 

The oil, which is solid at the ordinary temperature (that is up to 
90°), is highly esteemed for cooking purposes. Birds, squirrels, 
monkeys, &c,, are very fond of the fruit and of the seeds, which 
adds to the difficulty of obtaining them. ** 

It- flowers in the month of March, and ripens its fruit in Juue ; 
but the Malays assert that it only fruits once in three or four years. 

- The gutta of this variety is red, and the colour is not due to an 
admixture of bark, as is frequently stated. It is probable that 
other varieties of gutta may be sometimes mixed with bark to 
make them look like Tahan Merah , and so command a higher price 
than they otherwise would ; but the true Qetah Tab an Merah is 
red per $e } and the water in which it is cleaned, although changed 
many times, still becomes deeply dyed with that colour. Specimens 
of this, in frliit, together with wood, bark, and gutta, I sent to tbe 
Boyal Gardens at Kew, Calcutta, and Ceylon, on May 30th, 1883. 

’ Method of collecting the Getah Tahan Merah. 

A tree having been found, a staging of saplings, tied together 
with roots or rattans, is erected round it, so that it can be cut above 
the spreading buttresses. The tree is then felled with a little 
Malay axe called a “ hlliong and as it lies on the ground, \/ 
shaped rings, about one inch broad, are cut in the bark, at intervals 
of 15 to 18 inches, all along the whole length of the trunk, and of 
the large branches, with a heavy chopping knife, called a “parang.” 
These cuts soon become filled with the white cream-like sap, and 
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- in about half an hour, the gutia will have separated from the aqueous 
portion of the sap, and may then be removed, by rolling a small 
ball of it round in the cuts, to the edge of which the coagulated 
gum adheres, and forms a disc, varying in size, according to the 
number of scores it is rolled in. 

These discs are then boiled in water, and made into balls* and 
sold by the collectors to the men who export it to Penang or 
Singapore. 

The gutta is, at first, pure white, but soon changes to pink, and 
finally to a brownish-red. The water in which the gum is boiled 
becomes a dark red-browD, and this colouration is the most dis- 
tinctive feature that this variety of gutta possesses, and by which 
it may be easily recognised. 

The air seems to have on the sap an effect analogous to that of 
rennef on milk, coagulating the gummy portions so rapidly, that 
only a small quantity of their watery stuff runs out of the cuts, 
all the gutta percha remaining as a soft spongy mass in the scores. 

The amount of gutta obtained from a single tree, appears to 
have been greatly over-estimated in the accounts that have been 
written on the subject; and exceptionally large yields from gigan- 
tic trees have been erroneously quoted as being an average product, 
which is clearly by no means the case. 

I had a tree felled, that was two feet in diameter (at six feet 
from the ground) and about one hundred feet high, the age of 
which I estimated, from its annular rings, to be over one hundred 
years. It gave only 211) 5 oz. of fairly clean gutta, valued by a 
Malay dealer at $1.20 per catty, or 3s. 3d. per pound, so that the 
product of this tree w r as worth only 7s. 6d. 

Some say, that if gutta trees are felled in the height of the 
rains and when the sap is rising strongly, they then yield more 
gutta than at other times ; but I have had no means of testing the 
truth of this assertion. 

Getah Taban Sutra* Dichopsis . 

This tree is usually confused by the Malays with the preceding 
one, but is very different to it in many respects. It grows on low 


* Sutra— silk. 
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hills, and, the Malays say, will only thrive in sight of water ; 
and those I have seen certainly bear out this idea, for they were 
all near the bank of some stream, and at an elevation of about 
500 to 600 feet above sea level. 

It has much the same appearance as the D. Gutta , but the 
leaves are smaller, and their backs have a yellower shade of brown, 
and the buttresses are much smaller, and have a concave outline. 
The bark, which is dark brown, is smooth, and shews, by small 
oval indentations, the places where the branches have been, when 
the tree was young. This is a feature I have not noticed in any 
other gutta, and may, I think, be taken as characteristic. 

The flowers have a reddish tinge, and the fruit is coated like the 
backs o£ the leaves, and is oval in form, and about the size of a 
mussel plum. 

Its gutta is pale reddish-brown (like Getah SundiJc) and the 
water in which it is boiled does not acquire a red colour. It coa- 
gulates nearly as quickly as Tab an Mevah i and is collected in the 
same way. 

The specimens I collected were obtained from the Ulu Ivenering, 
Perak. The tree was 12 inches in diameter at 3 feet from the 
ground and was in fruit when felled on the 17th August, 1883. 
The flower was obtained by a Malay about 10 weeks previously. 

Getak Taban Puteh (White), Dichojpsis Polyantha ? 

This tree cannot be told, by its outward appearance, from 
Dichopsis Gutta , except that its leaves are rather larger. 

It has large buttresses, with convex tops, and the bark is nearly 
of the same shade, but rather browner. The fruit also seems to be 
similar, and the flowers are white ; so that it is not until the tree is 
felled, that any very distinctive character appears. It is then found 
that the sap, which is much more copious, does not coagulate 
quickly, and when it does, it is of a dirty white colour, and has a 
much higher softening point than any of the other kinds, even 
boiling water not being sufficiently hot to thoroughly soften it. 
This tree grows on the hills, up to an elevation of 2,500 feet above 
sea level. 
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I have never seen it growing on the plains, nor in fact lower 
than l,£OQ feet. 

It ripens its fruit in the month of February. 

The gutta is collected by felling the tree, ringing the bark, and 
placing leaves, bamboos, Ac., under it to catch the sap ; which is 
afterwards boiled, and the natives often add salt to hasten its 
coagulation. 

It is frequently adulterated with the gutta from Kayu Jelutong, 
and two or three of the Bassias. 

The usual method of mixing them is to do so before the sap has 
coagulated, as afterwards, owing to the high nelting point of Ta- 
ta* Put eli, they cannot he so easily and intimately combined. A 
ftee of ten inches in diameter, at four to five feet from the ground, 
gave 21b lloz. of fairly clean Gutta Percha. 

Gtitah Tabcm Ptiteh (Variety ). 

This variety differs from the above, in having smaller leaves, and 
in the shape of the fruit, which is longer in proportion to its breadth. 

I have found it growing on the hills at 2,300 feet elevation ; and 
ifc ripens its fruit in the month of February. 

Getah Taban Glmyer* Dichops is . 

This tree I have found growing at 600 feet above sea level ; and 
it attains a large size. 

The bark is reddish -brown, and the wood is hard and white, with 
a dark reel centre. 

The backs of the leaves are, when young, of a golden brown, but 
full grown ones are silvery. 

They have not the points of the 'leaves that are present in most 
other varieties of Dichopsis. 

The flower, which appears about the middle of September, is pale 
green, and very small. 

The corolla has a six- toothed limb, the teeth being nearly trian- 
g ular in shap e, and so thin as to be almost transparent. 

* Chay ex— liquid. ~ 
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The diameter of the flower is about T V of an inch. 

In the throat of the corolla are inserted, by short filaments, 
twelve anthers. They are placed alternately in the centre of the 
teeth, and at the junction between two teeth. 

The style is simple, and of such a length that it projects beyond 
the petals, in an unopened flower bud. It appears to be often 
persistent. 

The gutta coagulates very slowly, hence the native name 
“ Chayer which means watery, &c. 

The gutta, which seems to be of good quality, is of a dirty white 
colour, but may be easily distinguished from Tab an Puteh by its 
lower softening point, and the tree, by its having small concave 
buttresses. 


Get ah Tab an Simp or . Dichojpsis Maingayi? 

This tree may be readily distinguished from the foregoing by its 
large dark green leaves, and by its prominent veins at the back, 
which are covered by coarse, silky light-brown hairs, the back of 
the leaf itself being only sparingly covered by them. 

The bark is about half an inch thick, rough, and of a reddish-brown 
colour, much covered by a greyish lichen. It has medium-sized 
buttresses with a concave outline. 

On© tree that I measured was three feet three inches in 
diameter, at six feet from the ground, and from that height the 
buttresses sloped out until they reached the ground ; having a 
spread of about three feet from the trunk. 

The flower is white, and comes out in the beginning of April, or 
the end of March ; but its fruit I have not yet seen. 

I had one tree felled, which, at three feet from the ground, mea- 
sured seventeen inches in diameter, and sixty-three to the first 
branch. The weight of gutta obtained was 12oz. The sap, by 
the aid of heat and stirring, coagulated in twenty- three hours after 
tapping. 

This gutta is sold under tho name of Getah Puteh, The tree 
grows on hills up to about the same .height as Taban Puteh. 
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Get ah - — , Dichopsis . 

This is very much like the foregoing, but the leaves are of a 
lighter green, and are not so much coated with hairs ; the bark 
is smooth. 

I have not yet seen the flowers, but the fruit is green, smooth, 
devoid of hairs, and ripens in August. I found it growing near 
the Tab an Sutra, 

Its gutta is slow in coagulating and softens at a lower tempera- 
ture than the last named variety ; and it becomes'* rather sticky 
when heated, and remains so for some time after it has cooled. 

Qetcth . Dichopsis . 

This tree has large, glossy, dark-green leaves, the backs of which 
are coated with rich warm, chocolate-brown hairs, more densely on 
the veins than elsewhere, and the midrib is coated, in a similar man- 
ner, on the top surface of tbfe leaf, for about two-thirds of its 
length. 

The bark is very rugged and greyish-brown in colour, containing ■ 
so little gutta that it is not worth collecting. I have found it 
growing on hills, about 800 feet high ; hut, as yet have not been 
able to procure flowers, or fruit, 

Getah Taban . Dichopsis . 

Trees of this variety are said to be growing on the G-unong 
Mini range, near Kuala Kangsa, to have small leaves, and to 
yield gutta of good quality ; but I have not yet fallen in with it, 
nor have I had an opportunity as yet of collecting any specimens 
of it. 


Getali Sunclih. Payena LeeriL 

This variety grows in swampy places near the coast, and I found 
one tree with its roots in a small creek, the water of which was 
quite salt, and only a short distance from the regular Mangrove 
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ees fringing the stream. The leaves are small, shiny, and have a 
eddish tint when young. The bark is .about three-eighths of an inch 
thick, and dark brown in colour, moderately rough. 

The flowers are white, and the fruit is sweet, and eaten by the 
Malays. Its gutta is like Taban Sutra in appearance, and is col- 
lected by scoring the bark, catching the sap, and boiling it, until it 
coagulates. A tree measuring two feet and eight inches in circum- 
ference, at throe feet from the ground, and &S1 feet to the first 
bi-anch, that I had felled, gave GJ oz. of gutta. 

Qetah Sundilc, Payena . 

This is a tree much resembling Pay ana Leer it, but differing from 
it in the leaves being longer in proportion to their breadth, the 
fruit and seed smaller, and the bark, which is reddish-brown, is 
only about one-half the thickness, and consequently the yield of 
gutta is much less (the yield seeming to be in proportion to the 
thickness of the bark) . This variety, therefore, is less valuable com- 
mercially than the thick-barked kinds. I may observe that it 
grows in swamps, like the Leerli. 

Getah Gahru ? Bassia . 

This is one of the Bassias, nearly allied to B. Motley ana ; and 
it grows on the hills up to an elevation of 2,600 feet. The bark is 
light grey, and the wood seems to be of good quality. 

The leaves are dark green, and the flowers white. 

The fruit is reddish-brown, and covered with silky hairs, like 
that of Dichopsis Gutta . 

■ The style is often persistent. Its gutta is white and hard, and 
is used only for mixing with better. classes of gutta. 

There are several other Bassias which yield gums that are used 
for mixing also ; but I have not as yet obtained any botanical spe- 
cimens of them. 

Kayu Jelutong. Dyera . 

•The gum from this tree, is known as Getah Jelutong , and is em- 
ployed in the same way as that from the various kinds of Bassia, 
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The Word “ Kay u” means zoood , but it is at times used by M. 
lays instead of “ Polcoh ” a tree, where they consider that it sound 
better. 

This tree is one of the loftiest to be found in the jungle ; and has 
blackish-grey bark (white inside) which yields great quantities of 
white sap when cut into. It bears large bean-like pods, in pairs. 

Its leaves are green above, and bluish- white beneath, and 
arranged in whorls at intervals, with seven leaves in each. The 
wood is white and very soft, and is largely used by the Chinese for 
making coffins, for which purpose it it well adapted, as it is light, 
and decays very rapidly when exposed to moisture. 

0 ft TIIE GREAT LOSS OF GUTTA, RESULTING FROM THE WASTEFUL 
MODE OF EXTRACTION EMPLOYED BY TIIE MALAYS. 

•Whilst engaged in collecting specimens and information respect- 
ing the gutta-producing trees of Perak, I was greatly struck by the 
exceedingly small amount yielded by even large trees, by the pre- 
sent Malay method of ringing the hark ; which led me to an exami- 
nation of the dried bark, with a view to ascertain, by a series of 
careful experiments, what proportion of the whole amount of gutta 
contained in a tree was actually left in the bark after the usual 
process of extracting it had been performed. 

With this object, I had, on the 24th of May, 1S83, a tree of 
GUah Tabcm Simpor felled, and scores cut in the bark, at distances 
of fifteen inches along the whole length of the trunk ; and obtained 
12 oz. of gutta. Some two or three days after, I had some of the 
bark removed, and on the 29th, I cut some of it up into thin slices, 
across the grain, and boiled them in w t ater for a short time when X 
found that gutta had been expelled, and remained as a slight amd 
irregular coating on the chips. This I picked off, and weighing" it/, 
I found the yield to be 3| per cent, of the weight of the wet bark 
operated on. 

Encouraged by this simple and satisfactory experiment,, I next 
had a weighed sample of bark pounded in a mortar^ and then trans- 
ferred it to a glass vessel, and boiled it in water. 

In a few minutes, the gutta formed itself into small detached 
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white flakes, and by stirring, collected into a mass, which was easily 
removed from the flask, aud purified by reboiling in clean water, 
Ry this method, the sample of wet bark yielded 5.3 per cent, of 
clean white gutta. 

Another weighed sample of bark, was cut up and dried in the 
sun, and then put into chloroform, and after standing some hours, 
with frequent shakings, the liquid was poured off, and' allowed to 
evaporate; fresh chloroform being added to the bark to extract any 
gutta which remained in it. The total product thus obtained was 
5.7 p er cent, of the weight of wet bark used in the experiment. 

I next took a weighed sample of wet bark and cut it up into 
small chips, and dried it thoroughly, and- found as the result of 
several experiments, that it lost 50 per cent, of its weight in the 
process. 

The following deductions may be made from these results : — Firstly , 
that the wmt bark, which is now allowed to rot in the jungle, con- 
tains fully 5.7 per cent, of its weight of G-utta Percha, or when 
dried- 11.4 per cent.; and secondly , that by simply pounding or 
rasping, and boiling the bark, nearly all the gutta which it contains 
may be extracted. 

After the tree was felled, I made careful measurements of it, 
and’ weighed portions of the hark, so that I could calculate the 
total weight on the trunk of the tree, up to the first branch, which 
I found to he 630lbs. when in the wet state. 

Now if we take 5.3 per cent of this, as being the amount of 
gutta, that may be extracted by the process of pounding and boil- 
ing, already specified, w r e find that it would yield 281b. over and 
above. the 12oz. which were obtained by the ordinary Malay method ; 
tnykrput it in another way, that for every pound of gutta collected 
. ai^present, 371b. are wasted! 

In the Kew Report for 1881, I find it stated, that in the year 
'1875, the export of gutta from the Straits Settlements and Penin- 
sula, was estimated at ten millions of pounds weight, 

I have no means of ascertaining the accuracy of that estimate, 
but accepting it as being tolerably correct, we must, from my expe- 
riments, come to the conclusion, that even if we take the amount of 
gutta wasted, at only thirty times the weight of that collected, 
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ttiere were, during that one year , no less than three hundred mil- 
lions of pounds, or putting the price at only 2s, Qd, per pound, 
£37,500,000 sterling worth of Gutta Percha thrown away, and 
utterly lost ! 

To fully realize the importance of this subject it must he borne 
in mind, that this vast destruction of these valuable trees (which 
are of such very slow growth) and of this material , on which the 
communication of the world may he said in a measure to depend, 
is going on every year, without any cessation whatever. 

It will be noticed, that I have left out of my calculations, all the 
bark on the upper part of the trunk, and on the branches, which 
however is just as rich in gutta, as the lower portion of the trunk : 
even the leaves contain a notable proportion. I have tested, also, 
other varieties of these trees, and have obtained almost identical 
results, therefore I need not enter into further details. 

The question naturally arises, can the bark be broken from the 
trees, and dealt with in the country, or can it be dried and sent to 
Europe, to he groupd up and treated in the manner I have des- 
cribed, or in some other way sufficiently economical, as to be com- 
mercially successful ? This question deserves the most anxious 
attention, especially of those who are engaged in the working up 
of this material ; for if it can he successfully accomplished, then the 
same supply could be furnished, with one-thirtieth of the present 
annual destruction of trees ! 

With the object of having this point so far tested, I have col- 
lected some bark, and am sending it to the Poyal Gardens at fCew, 
with a request to have it sent to one of the large manufacturers, so 
that a report may be obtained from them on the subject. 

I he labour involved in stripping the trees, carrying out the wet 
bark from the jungles (where no roads, or even paths, exist) , \ 
drying it, carrying it to a port, and thence to England, are items of 
expense, which must not he overlooked. At the same time, it? 
must also be remembered, that some other jungle products, quite 
as bulky, and not so valuable, are yet exported with profit. 

If the gutta contained in the hark can be profitably extracted, 
the planting of those trees on waste lands, might possibly be under- 
taken by Government, with every prospect of success, 
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The variety that seems to be most easily grown, is Pm/ena 
Leerii (Getah Sundik). 

This tree fruits freely, and will thrive on the swampy plains 
near the coast ; and is said by the Malays to grow fast. Its wood 
is hard, with a close grain, and takes a good polish, therefore may 
be of some value as timbei\ 

I have tried experiments in making cuttings of some of the 
Dichopsis, but have not had any success as yet ; although it is 
probable that they may be propagated by this means, when the 
proper mode of effecting it is found out. 

I have not tried Eayem Leerii as yet, but hope to be able to do 
so very shortly. 


L. WRAY, Jurr. 



SHAMANISM IN PERAK, 

OME acquaintance wit'll the black art is essential to every 
Malay medical practitioner. Simple remedies for wounds 
and bruises are generally well understood, and some of 
the more common diseases — sucli as fever, small-pox, &c. — 
are often successfully, if not skilfully, treated witli native 
remedies. Bone- setting, too, is a branch of the healing science in 
, which Malays sometimes shew much expertness. But, if the 
oause of a disease is not apparent, or if such alarming symptoms 
as insensibility or delirium set in, it is usually presumed that evil 
spirits are at the bottom of the mischief, aud sorcery, not 
medicine, has to he resorted to. Arabic works on medicine have 
been translated into Malay, and there may be read learned disqui- 
sitions on the parts and functions of the human body, which, in 
point of scientific accuracy, are of the age of Galas' and Auistotle. 
■Demoniacal possession, though it has always been a popular theory 
among the Arabs (in common with other Semitic nations ) for- 
explaining various forms of disease, is not an idea which the 
Malays have imported from the West. Their beliefs regarding 
the distribution, powers and manner of propitiation of the evil 
spirits, to whom they often ascribe human disease and suffering, 
are relics of the days when spirit-worship was the religion of their 
primitive ancestors. The early rites of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Sumatra and the Peninsula must have been modified at some 
period by Hindu settlers from India, for traces of Brahminical 
worship are traceable in the rude chants and invocations sung by 
Malay paivanps, to this day, by Muhammadan sick-beds. Where 
Muhammadanism is strongest, namely in the sea-ports and European 
settlements (whence a constant communication with Mecca is kept , ' 
up ), Malay ideas ou the influence of devils on disease partake 
more of the Semitic type. The evil spirits are sheitan or jin, and 
pious Arabic sentences are used as charms and invocations. But 
in remoter districts, downright heathenism may he met with. The 
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demons to the terrified villagers of many an inland Icampong have 
a distinct personality. They must be met by the employment of 
other demons to counteract their influence, or they must he pro- 
pitiated by bloody sacrifices. 

In the State of Perak, it is usual to ascribe nearly every disease to 
supernatural agency. Medicine is often dispensed with altogether? 
and all hope of recovery is made to rest on the result of the incanta- 
tions of professional pawangs. According to the belief of the peo- 
ple ( professed Mohamedans for generations and generations ! ) the 
mountains and rivers of their country, the ground on which they 
tread, the air which they breathe, and the forests in which they 
seek for rattans, gutta, gums and other produce, abound with 
spirits of various kinds and of varying powers and dispositions. 

. The malicious lajang is the most dreaded, for he is a goblin of 
inveterate hostility to mankind. Scarcely less formidable is the 
langsuyctr, a kind of “ white lady ” or “ Banshee,” who may he 
heard sometimes amid the darkness of a tropical night moaning 
among the branches of the trees or soothing the child which she 
carries in her unsubstantial arms. The hunter spirit ( hantu pern- 
burn ), who with his wife and child sometimes rushes past the 
peasant’s huts at night in a whirlwind, pursuing with his four 
ghostly dogs an unseen quarry, is a potent source of evil, and there 
are many others too numerous to mention. 

When the malice of some one of these many demons has caused 
sickness in a Malay family in Perak, help is summoned in the shape 
of a pawang, or medicine-man, who has a catalogue of spells at his 
command and is known for his familiarity with evil- spirits. The 
diagnosis may he effected in two ways. Either the pawang be- 
comes entranced and sees (tilik) in his disembodied form secrets 
concealed from ordinary mortals and is able on recovering sensibi- 
lity to declare the nature and cause of the disease, or else he 
calls down (mmurunlcan) some familiar demon ( whom he has pro- 
bably inherited from his guru or preceptor), and, becoming 
possessed by him, speaks, at his prompting, words of wisdom or 
folly as the case may be. 

Some years ago I was a witness at a 7campong > or village, in Perak 
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of the ceremonies performed in a Malay household for the recovery 
of a member of it who was lying dangerously ill. 

The patient was a young married woman, little more than a 
child in years, whose first baby was only a few days old. The 
symptoms, which declared to the Malays so plainly the agency of 
evil-spirits, were probably paroxysms of puerperal fever and these 
had left the patient so weak that when I saw her she was lying in 
an insensible state. 

The scene was the centre portion of a large Malay house feebly 
lighted with two or three oil lamps on the floor. The sick girl Jay 
on a bed Jn a recess formed by curtaining off a space on three sides 
the fourth being open. Opposite to the patient, facing her left 
side as she lay on her, back, sat the pawemg , Che J ohan by name, 
a big muscular Malay, grasping a large bunch of leaves in 
each hand. Between him and the bed were the lamps above 
mentioned. On the other two sides of a square, of which the 
lamps were the centre, were ranged the people of the house, neigh- 
bours, visitors and strangers according to their respective ranks. 
I occupied the place of honour, being nearest 'to the head of the 
curtained recess and having it on my right hand. All the men 
present, myself included, sat cross-legged on the floor. Bound the 
couch were eight or ten women watching every movement of the 
sufferer and prepared to l-estrain her if she became violent in her 
delirium. The whole building was crowded with people, figures 
being discernible wherever the flickering light of the lamps hap- 
pened to shed a transient gleam. Polite salutations were exchanged 
and a few expressions of condolence and sympathy addressed to 
the relations. The latter described the manner of the diabolical 
seizure and the behaviour of the sufferer when possessed. It was 
agreed on all hands that the poor girl lying insensible before us 
was the victim of demoniacal possession, and that her only chance 
of recovery lay in the exorcism of the devil who was in her. 

Presently the sound of a small drum called attention to the pro- 
ceedings of the pawang . 

The drum was beaten by a wild-looking moenad, who at the same 
time commenced a shrill chant addressed to the hantu Ilian , or 
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tiger-spirits, to which class of demons Che Johan’s familiar belongs. 
The air was not un pleasing, the words were difficult to catch, but 
the lines flowed in an easy rhythm and the metre was Yery regular. 
A performer of this kind is essential to every pawang, and, as in 
the present instance, is very often his own wife. “She is com- 
monly called hiclu, or ( in cases of royal seances') biduan* In the 
invocation of the tiger-spirits, however, a peculiar nomenclature is 
adopted for everything, the bidu becomes pengindin, and the drum 
which she beats ( which has only one end of the cylinder covered ) 
is called kaiubony. 

The paioang , naked from the waist upwards, had bound about 
him a couple of cords which crossed the back and breast, being 
brought over one shoulder and under the other arm respectively. 
He also wore strings round his wrists. 

These cords are supposed to protect th epawang, or medium, from 
the malevolence of the evil spirits by whom he may be possessed. 
The same' idea is found in Ceylon. According to the Mahaioangso , 
Vishnu in order to protect Wijayo and his followers from the sor- 
ceries of the^Takhos, met them on Iheir landing in Ceylon and tied 
threads on tluir arms. + Among the people of Laos, too, the same 
virtue is ascribed to ligatures of thread over which a charm has 
been pronounced. “ Le grand remede universel, e’eat de 1’eau 
“ lustrale qu’on fait boire au malade, apres lui avoir attache des fils 
“ de coton benits, aux bras et aux jambes pour emp£eher Tinfluence 
“ des genies malfaisants.”! 

As the j oengindm screamed out her chant, th q paioang seemed to 
become subject to some unseen influence and to lose control over 
himself. Sitting rigid at first, holding in each hand a huge hunch 
of leaves ( daun changlun ), he presently began to nod like a man 
overpowered with sleep, then he sniffed at the leaves, waved them 
over his head, and struck one bunch against the other. Finally, be 
fell forward burying his face in the leaves and sniffing in imita- 


* * Sansk. vidhavd, a widow / 3 Lat. vidua. 
f Tennent’s “Ceylon,” I, B40, n. 

± Pallegoix — “ Description de Siam, 1, 
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tioa of a wild animal.. He was now on all fours, and became as 
violent as the necessity of keeping to the circumscribed limits of 
his mat would permit. He growled and roared and worried invi- 
sible objects on the mat. Presently he sat up again, striking his 
chest and shoulders with the hunches of leaves, and soon after- 
wards the music stopped. We had now before us, not Che Johan, 
but simply his body possessed for the time being by the tiger- 
demon — bujang g%lap or the dark dragon . Henceforth, as long as 
the seance lasted, he spoke in a feigned voice, pronouncing Malay 
words with the peculiar intonation of the Sakai aborigines and 
introducing frequently Sakai words and phrases unintelligible to 
most of the Malays present. Every one who spoke to him 
addressed him as e< Bujang Gelap. ” The master of the house was 
the first to do so. Pointing to the insensible form of the poor girl 
on the couch beside him, he explained that she was grievously 
attacked by some power of evil, and asked “ Bujang Gelap” to put 
forth his supernatural power to expel the demon that was afflict- 
ing her. The latter asked a few questions, said the case was 
a difficult one, and then commenced some fresh incantations. 

Returning to his mat, which he had temporarily quitted to look 
at the patient and to converse with the family, he took up a hand- 
ful of her tih ( rice parched in the husk ) and scattered it broad- 
cast around him. Then, after much growling and muttering, he 
rose to his feet and performed a singular dance to the accompani- 
ment of the shrill chant and monotonous tom-tom of the p eng in din, 
•Presently he danced forward past the lamps close to the bedside . 
of the insensible girl, and then himself chanted a long incantation 

commencing “ Hei i i i i jin ” ( 0 ! 

spirit) the first word being enormously lengthened out. r Ihen he 
sprinkled the couch and the patient with bertih (parched rice) and 
sprinkled her with tepong iaioar , a fluid lielrl in a brass bowl and 
showered about liberally by means of an aspergium composed of a 
hunch of fresh leaves. Then once more lie returned to his mat, 
and the wild chorus of th e pengind in, which had been momentarily 
stilled during the ceremonies by the bedside, burst out once more. 
After this the paioang was again seized with the violent symptoms 
which had attended his first possession by “ Bujang Gelap.” He 
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roared and growled and sniffed about uneasily until it was evident 
from his movements that he wanted to get under the mat. An 
accommodating person sitting close by lifted up the mat for him 
and he crawled under, it on all fours and lay down entirely con- 
cealed from view. The chorus and the drum went on, and I hardly 
knew which to admire most — the physical endurance of "the woman 
who sang so persistently at the top of her voice without any symp- 
tom of fatigue, or her marvellous memory. The invocations were“ 
very long, but she never seemed to hesitate for a word. There 
must, however, have been a good deal of repetition, I imagine. 

After a retirement which had lasted for about a quarter of an 
hour, during which he had kept perfectly still and motionless, the 
pawctng shewed symptoms of returning vitality. The mat was 
removed, and he resumed his seat upon it, yawned, uttered a few 
ejaculations in his feigned voice, and then sat up to be questioned. 
A desultory conversation then ensued, the p eng indin acting as 
interpreter when the Sakai dialect used by “ Bujang G£Lap ” was 
unintelligible to the audience. The result was declared to be that 
the tiger-spirit had identified the demon which was causing the 
suffering of the sick person present. A thrill of horror went round 
the assemblage when this was announced to be a dumb lang sugar 
( banshee ) . The correctness of this finding was then discussed 
and it seemed to command popular favour, for it was universally 
remarked that the patient had been insensible for two whole days, 
during the latter part of which time she had been quite silent. 
This was now, of course, accounted for by the dumbness of the 
evil spirit which possessed her. 

The women round the sick-bed now said that the patient was 
trying to move, and all turned to look at this manifestation of 
demoniacal power. It was only a momentary access of delirium 
marked by convulsive movements of one arm, rolling of the eyes 
and movement of the lips and jaws. No sound escaped from the 
sufferer, another proof of the correctness of the pawang's diagnosis, 
and presently she was still again, after many fervent ejaculations of 
Astaghfir Allah (I beg forgiveness of God) from those present. 

“ Bujang Gelap” continued his efforts for the cure of the patient 
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/for a long time. Again and again he strewed the place with berHd 
i and sprinkled the patient with tepong tawar. Onoe he charmed 
: eight grains of bertih which were put into her mouth. He chanted 
* long invocations, danced wild dances, and beat himself with liis 
bunches of leaves. But all in vain, the dumb langeuyar still held 
possession of the sufferer. In the intervals of the ceremonies, the 
' paxoang conversed occasionally with members of the family, always 
retaining his assumed voice and using Sakai phrases.' He even 
condescended to accept a Malay cigarette ( roko ), which he called 
by the Sakai word nyut. 

At length he pleaded fatigue, and gave place to an old man who 
dealt with a different class of demons altogether.* The spirits which 
he professed to he able to influence are the bantu sungkei , or the 
demons of the Sungkei river, a particular district in Perak. 

His method of procedure differed a good deal from that of the 
pawang of the bantu blian . Instead of the old woman with a little 
drum, he had a male bidu with a large round tambourine. A single 
bunch of pinang leaves replaced in his hands the two large bunches 
of daun changlun which “ Bujang G&lap ” had carried. After the 
preliminary sprinkling of bertih by the new pawang, the bidu com- 
menced to chant an invocation to the Sungkei spirits, addressing 
them in turn by name. The symptoms of possession on the part 
of th q pawang were convulsive shaking and shivering, especially in 
the hand and arm which bore the bunch of pinang leaves. Both 
tune and metre were quite different from those employed in ad- 
dressing the bantu blian. The old Sungkei paioang proved a fail- 
ure, for after endless chanting and after he had been possessed 
successively by “ Pan glim a Baja,” “Anak Janggi,” “ Hulubalang 
Baja ” and “ Mambang Dundang all powerful Sungkei spirits, he 
was unable to declare anything, and left us as wise as we were 
before. 

What a common incident in Eastern tales is the dire illness of 
some lovely princess, for effecting whose recovery an agonised father 
offers half of his kingdom and the hand of the lady in marriage ! There 
is always some favoured hero who applies some magical remedy and 
restores the princess to health after the medical profession has been 
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completely baffled. But think of what the patient has had to undergo 
at the hands of the unsuccessful competitors, before the right man 
takes the case in hand !, Think of all the doses administered by 
rival doctors, or prepared by sympathetic friends, each one assured 
that he is going to cure the disease and win the King’s favour ! I 
have been reminded of these things sometimes when I have seen or 
heard something of the treatment adopted in Malay families in 
cases of dangerous illness. In the household of a Perak Baja, 
carte blanche would be given to any one representing himself to , 
have a remedy, on the occasion of a desperate sickness such as that 
which called for the scenes which I have imperfectly described. Any 
medicine offered would be gratefully received and administered, and \ 
very likely, before it could possibly take effect, some one else’s pres- 
cription would be poured down the patient’s throat on the top of 
it. It is thought to be a mark of sympathy and solicitude to sug- 
gest and prepare remedies, and they are usually accepted and tried 
in turn, to the imminent danger, I should imagine, of the unfor- 
tunate person experimented on. When a child is horn in a royal 
house in Perak, all the old ladies in the country concoct and send 
to the scene of the interesting event doses called salusibh, which the 
mother has to swallow with great impartiality. It will be seen 
from this what an important part unprofessional zeal may play in 
sick chambers among the Malays. On the occasion I speak of, 
numbers of friends and relations brought their own specifics, but 
the state of the patient prevented their use.° I must, however, 
describe the dedication of a balei berpusing , or “ revolving hall,” 
which was arranged and carried out at the instance of one of the 
relations. 


*It is right that I should explain that every effort had been made to per- 
suade the family to adopt civilised remedies, and to give up the proposed 
resort to the pamangs, There was no English Doctor in Perak then, but the 
officers at the Residency had a medicine- chest and one or two simple medical 
works. The head of the family, however, declared that, if the pawangs were not 
employed and the girl died, her other relations would charge him with not 
having done all in his power to save her. English medicines would be thankfully 
received, but they would be administered in their turn with native remedies. 
The sex of the patient rendered interference, in nursing and feeding her impos- 
sible. A large proportion of persons who die up-country in Perak are ushered 
out of the world by the drum and ohant of the pawang and bidu* 
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. *It was after the Sungkei demons had been invoked in vain that 
propitiatory offerings in a balei berpusing were resorted to. 

The two pawangs already present were asked to give their aid, 
their mats were spread afresh, their lamps re-trimmed, and their 
bowls of parched rice replenished by officious attendants. Present- 
ly, a couple of men brought in a neat model of a Perak mosque. 
The house of prayer in an Inland Malay village is a very simple 
affair. It is usually a square building with a door or window on 
each of the four sides. The main roof of the edifice, instead of 
terminating in a point, is surmounted by a little square crow’s nest 
with a peaked roof. This was exactly reproduced in white wood 
very neatly and artistically finished. At the bottom of the minia- 
ture building was a single bamboo support, the end of which being 
hollow fitted like a socket upon an upright rod fixed on the floor. 
The one leg of the model being thus fitted on to a stationary 
upright, the little house could he turned round and round at will, 
presenting each door in turn to each point of the compass. As 
sooii as it was fixed, a kind of frill or border, made of young cocoa- 
nut leaves with a deep fringe of the same material, was tied round 
the base of the model so that the ends hung down, entirely con- 
cealing the bamboo leg and the .simple mechanism by which it 
worked upon its pivot. This fringe is called jari lipan ore “ centi- 
pede’s legs” from some fancied resemblance to the liberal num- 
bers of members with which Nature has gifted that insect. When this 
had been tied round the miniature mosque and the ends of the fringe 
had been clocked with a pair of scissors by a female slave, so as to 
admit of the model revolving freely, it was time to fill the interior 
with the propitiatory sacrifices. This was the task of the nearest 
relations and of the representatives of the old lady, in accordance 
with whose vow the balei berpusing was being dedicated. 

The offerings to demons when made in this manner are of four 
kinds —demak, manis, masam , pedas ( the fat, the sweet, the sour, 
the pungent). The “fat” consisted of a fowl sacrificed then 
and there before us. The blood was caught in a leaf and placed 
in the centre of the miniature building, or balei , as I shall now call 
ifc. The feathers were plucked out, the entails removed, and the 
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body * divided into joints. Every part of the bird was then placed 
reverently inside the balei , including the feathers and entrails. The 
wings were tied to the streamers of the fringe outside, as were 
innumerable sweet offerings — wajll , do did } tebu, pisang ( confec- 
tionery, pastry, sugar-cane and plantains ). I did not ascertain 
what the sour and the pungent consisted of, but they were no 
doubt contained in small saucers and other receptacles which I saw 
being poked through the little doors of the toy house. 

When all was ready, the drumming, the invocations and the 
performances of the pawangs began again. Each in turn, after 
having repeated much of what I have already described, advanced 
to the couch of the patient and waved the evil spirits away from 
it into the little, b alei, which was placed close by. The demons 
were coaxed, entreated and threatened by turns. Each pawang, 
armed with a bunch of leaves dipped into a bowl of tepong 
tawar , guided an indefinite number of the evil ones into the 
place where the feast had been spread for them. The incanta- 
tions and waving went on for a long time, and it wanted only 
an hour or two of dawn when it was concluded that the last of 
the demons had„ entered the receptacle. The balei was then 
lifted up and carried off down to the river ( on the bank of 
which the house stood) escorted by the pa wangs, who with 
more charms and incantations drove the spirits in front of them 
to the water side. Then the balei berpusing , with its array of 
delicacies and its freight of wickedness, was set afloat on the 
river and soon disappeared down the stream in the darkness. 
The last ceremony was the repetition of a formula as the party 
returned to the house from the river. One of the men belong- 
ing to the family called out to the women in the house u Sernboh 
betah9 u ‘ “ Is there any improvement ? ” And a shrill female 
voice shouted back the prescribed reply iC JSer-lari ber-jalan ” 
“ Eunhing and walking, ” in allusion either to the state of the 
patient, implying that she was up and about again, or else to 
the hasty retreat of the evil-spirits, I am not quite sure which. 

No improvement, however, took place, and though the efforts 
of the j pawangs were redoubled on the following night, and the 
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services of other and more famous medicine-men were retained, 
the poor little patient never recovered consciousness and died 
Within four and twenty hours after the balei berpusing , which 
ought to have contained all the powers of evil lately afflicting 
h^r, had heen cast adrift on the Perak river. 


W. E. MAXWELL. 



NOTES * 

ILLUSTRATING THE CHANGES 

WHICH 

CONSONANTS UNDERGO IN PASSING 

MOM O^E 

MALAYAN DIALECT TO ANOTHER. 


As one of the principal objects of tbe Straits Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society is to trace tbe origin of tbe various dialects 
of tbe Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago, I have thought that 
the following notes, though hastily put together, and with very 
little material to work upon, may prove interesting and give a 
clue to those who are more capable of f ollowing the tangled thread 
of Malayan etymology to its source than I am. 

I have taken the Malay language as the starting point whenever 
possible : where three or four examples Of a change are given, it 
must be understood that thirty or forty could as easily have been 
supplied' : but a change exemplified by only one word must be 
Considered doubtful until corroborated, as I hope each one will be, 
by further contributions from some of tbe large number of poly- 
glotts whom tbe Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society counts 
among its members.* 

A. M. FERGUSON, Jnr. 


* [See CRAWFURD’s paper on the Malayan and Polynesian Languages and 
Eaoes. Journ. Ind. Arch., II., 183* 

Ed.] 
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CHANGES IN MALAYAN DIALECTS. 


g changes into 


G 

5awa — carried. 

(jfawa — Java.' 


J>ara— live coals. 

yarn — Battak. 


fcelatik — sparrow. 

yalatik — Java. 

H 

ksik — whisper. 

Zjosik — Battak. 


kisu — bow — Amblaw. 

7m su — Saparna. 


Z>ulu — feather. 

7mlue — Awaiya. 


Zrneti— box — Larilci. 

7meti — Teluti. 

I 

& intang — star. 

Zintang — Java. 


riki — thousand. 

riZau — Champa. 

M 

&uni — wise. 

muni — Battak. 


kdan — black — Sasak. 

mitang — Solor. 


frlaha — rat — Bouton. 

malaha — Awaiya. 


Z>anyu — water — J ava. 

manu — Bouton. 


b oti — rat — Caj eli . 

muti — Tidore. 

E 

Z>awa — under. 

rawa — Macassar. 


Z>anyu — water — J ava. 

rano — Tomohon. 


kru — blue. 

ruru — Tidore. 

T 

kngkus — packet. 

Zongkos — Tagala. 


Zmlaley — elephant’s trunk. 

Zulale — Sunda. Zelale — ■< 


&uah — fruit. 

Zuah — Dusun. 

N 

b alias — ric e — Sibuy an . 

wahas — Lara. 


lakh — rat — Kiyan Dyak. 

lawau — Melano Dyak. 

W fratu — stone. 

watu — Java. 


7>atuk — cough. 

watuk — Java. 


Jatang — trunk. 

watang — Bugis. 


bak — pig. 

bawi — Macassar. 4 . 

D 

6osan — loathsome. 

dusan — Madura. 


kmyu — water — Java. 

danum — Pun an Dyak, 


[) changes into 

E 

idong — nose. 

irong — Java. 


dara — blood. 

rara — Salayer. 


madu — polygamy. 

maru — Java. 

L 

lidah — tongue. 

liZah — Tomohon. 


dara — blood. 

Zara — M^tabello. 
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D changes into 


L duby — bone — Menado . 

Znin — Ahtiago. 

dowa — day — Wayapo. 

Zau — Baju. 

daun — leaf. 

Zaun — Sap arn a. 

dari — knife — Tidore. 

Zari — Salibabo. 

(x dumahi — come — Sanguir. 

yumahi — Massaratty. 

dawika — day — Sula Islands. 

yawak — Caj eli. 

day un g — oar. 

yayung — Tagala. 

H changes into 

L belong — ]ie. 

hoZaan — Tagala. 

//aba — ashes. 

7a vu — Amblaw. 

G changes into 

L tiya — three 

tiZan — Mclauo Dyak, 

ir/img — -nose — Battak. 

iZong — Sulu. 

L changes into 

D /ah ah — fallen. 

dabu — Battak. 

/ iar — savage. 

dia — 'Malagasi . 

Zima — Hve. 

dimi — Malagasi. 

/inta — leech. 

dinta — Malagasi. 

pi/i — choose. 

fidi — Malagasi. 

N ' Ziyat — soft. 

my at — Battak. 

• Zhna— arm — Samoa. 

r/ ima— Tonga n. 

maZur — jasmine. 

me/iur — Java. 

la/at — fly. 

lawok — Battak. 

apu Za — d o g — Go r o n t al o . 

kapu/m — Sanguir. 

P Zangir — sort of bark. 

yangir — Battak. 

Zcmpeug — roll of tobacco. 

pempeng — Macassar. 

B /nut — sea. 

Z/awut — Land Dyak. 

R .Zaugit— sky. 

rangi — New Zealand. 

Zayar — sail. 

rayar* — Battak. 

Zapar — hunger. 

rapar — Battak. 

-ui Za — 1 i ghtning- — S am oa. 

uira — New Zealand. 

W huZan — moon. 

bo//? an— T agala. 

' , bu/ir — ear of corn. ) 

hoZig — Bisaya, J 

bo/rig — Tagala. 
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T Zaki — gourd 

J Zangkap — ready, 

Gh uZu — head. o?o — Tagala. 
tuZan — bone. 
bnZan — moon. 


T moa — fowl. 

masina — sal fc — Malagasi . 

B mata — eye 
miwat — full, 
derail— red. 

P makan — eaten, 
mati — dead, 
masnk — enter, 
mint a — beg. 

H mabuk — drunk. 

K fii ase — m er ci f ul — L ara. 

6r lima — band. 

masina — salt — Malaga si. 


M mpis — tbin. 

niamxk — bird. 

D nipis — tbin. 

wasi — sea — Nias Islands. 
S map — fowl — Kay an. 
panas — bot. 

L ma«ok — bird — Javanese, 
ottomo— six — Menaclo. 
wuri — parrot. 


T bu/ra — open. 

Icms — bard. 
B &utu — louse. 


L changes into 

t abiWabu — B at talc . /awu— Mala, 
gasi. 

j an gkep — Sunda. 
ogko — Basbi. 
tuy7^an — Basbi. 
hnc/lisai — Bashi. 

M changes into 

/oa — Espiritu Santo, 
jfasi — Saparna. 
iakka— Enganho. 

Zmwat — Dyak. 

Mre — Sarawak. 
p akan — J avan ese . 
p ati — Java. p atay — Tagala . ' 

pasok — Tagala. 
pinta — Java. 

7 - Bi *:y f . 

; s .: 

liya — Fiji, 
yasi — Sula Islands. 

|S| changes into 

mipis — Sea Dyak. * 
mamuk — B i say a. 
dipis — Milanau. 
dahi — Samoe. 
siap — Pakatan. 
passo — Sulus. 
maZok — Wahai. 
oZomo — Gorontalo. 

Zori — Gebe. 

K changes into 

nZab — Pakatan. 

/eras — Salayer. 

£utoh — Kay an. 
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p changes into 


M putih — white. 

muty — Teto. 

3 

panas — hot. 

wanah — Kisa. 


F putih — white. 

/ula — Botti. 


api — fire. 

a/u — Amblaw. 

o/i — Matabello . 

pan ah — bow. 

fun — Teor. 

/ean — My sol. 

pu ti — box. 

jfiid — Teor. 


pili — choose. 

/idi — Malagas!. 


Oil panchang — palisade. 

c7ianchang — J ava . 

pandak — short. .. 

c7nxndak — Java. 


sap an g — sandal woo d. 

sa chang — Java. 


H api — fire. 

a/m — Cajeli 

ha/fi — Teto. 

puti- — box. 

/meti — Teluti. 


W putih — white. 

wulan — Q-ani. 


G paluh — sweat. 

yalo — Madura. 


K atap — thatch. 

ato Jc — Bugis. 


pisau — knife. 

7dsu — Malagas!, 


N pulu — ten. 

wulu — Timuri. 



R changes into 

cJaii — Dyak. 
datus — Baju. 
ina-biehi — Menado. 
barZZis — Bisaya. 
arfZau — Hoco, 
baya — Tagala. 

| bayo — Tagala. 

boykos — Bisaya. 
biyat — Tagala. 
biyas — Tagala. 
yatos — Tagala. 
yosok — Bisaya. 
yiba — Tagala. 
y an ggang — Bisay a . 
aygao — Cayag. 


I) rant — polished, 
ratus — hundred . 
bim — blue. 

D1 bans — line. 

amo — day — Tagala. 

G bara — live coals, 
baham — new. 
bam — Sunda. 
berkas — faggot, 
berat — heavy, 
beras — rice. 

•ratus — hundred, 
rusuk — side, 
rebah — fallen. 
ranggangT— open, 
arao — day — Tagala. 
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R changes into 


H beras — rice, 
rofcan — rattan. 

L barang— thing, 
rachun— poison, 
ribu — thousand, 
rechik— scatter, 
rebung — a shoot. 

S ribu — thousand, 
tiran — rain— Iranun. 

T barang — thing. 

w bara — live coals, 
rechik — scatter. 

N pufok — short — Sarawak, 
ratns — hundred. 


beAas — Dyak. 

Ji otang — Battak . 
baZaug — Tagala. 

Zasou — Tagala. 

Zibu — Tagala. 

Zisay — Bisaya. 

Zabong — Bisaya. 

sabu — Macassar and Bugis. 

usan — Pnnan Dyak. 

boZang — Bisa} r a. 

wawa — Java. 

fpisik — Tagala. 

pimok — Lara. 

^atun—Eotti. 


D 

E 

L 


T 


S changes into 


bus a — foam, 
busa — foam, 
busa — foam. 

si mo — man — Orang Titan 
- Johor. 

pisau— knife. 

6-io — nine — Tidore. 
sulak — bald, 
tasik — sea. 


budah — Suncla. 
bura — Battak. 
buZa — Tagala. 

■ Zimo — Orang Utan of Johor. 

piZo — G-orontalo. 
oZio — Gorontalo. 
t ula — Tonga. 
taZi — Caroline. 


I changes into 


K Zaro yam — Fate. 

Zoa fowl — Bate. 
faZa-faZa— breast — Samoa. 
maZa — eye. 

Zalinga — ear. 

1 Zangan — hand. 

puZih — white, 

$ maZa — eye. 
puZih — white. 


Jcalo — Ilea. 

&ua — Solomon Islands. 
va£ava/<;a — Fiji, 
rna&an — Kissa. 

Z’ilin — Kissa. &aleha~— Enganho. 

Zungan — Sibnow. 

fuZa — Eotti. 

maso — Malagasi. 

bus — My sol. 



CHANGES IK 

T 

S /asi — sea — Ahtiago. 

Iiu/a — ten — Teor. 
flrnah — tin. 

N /angis — weep. 

fan uk — co ole — Sara w ak . 
Julias — to open — Sadong. 
jfulis — write. 

B u/au — forest. 

11 /ok — head — B uku tan 
Dyak. 

Malang — bone. 

P /asik — sea — Balan Dyak. 
/ijili — snake — Kinta Sakai 
tfuan — lord. 

H /aluk — bay. 

B 

ftujur — length. 

&unyi — noise, 
frasuh — washed. 
b ook — hair — Tagbenua. 
Zmlat — round, 
iulan — moon. 

1m ka — open. 

yfcaki — foot. 

&ulit— skin. 

&aju — wood — Bukutan 
Dyak. 

/raiuk — embrace. 

Z'asih — affection. 

Mkis — efface. 

Jcibar — float. 


halayak nrAmscrs. 

changes into 

sasi — Menado. 
husa — Wahai. 
sainah — Kayan Dyak. 
rcangis — Malan. 

7 mnuk — Lara, 
mikas — Lara. 

/mlis — Java, 
u&an — Bulud Opie. 

u&ak — Land Dyak. 

£alo ng — Java, 
jiasik — Bukutan Dyak. 
piji — Cliendariang Sakai, 
puang — Bugis. 

7/olok — Kisa. 
omitted, 
ujur — J ava. 
uni — Java, 
asuh — Java, 
ook — A chin, 
ulat — J ava. 
ulan — Iranun. 
utah — Pakatan. 

K omitted. 

ahi — Iranun. 
uli — Bugis. 

aju — Samoe. 

aluk — Battak. 
asi — Battak; 
ikis — Dyak. 
iber — fly — Java. 

L omitted. 

ainirn — Dyak. 


7amun — if. 
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Zutut — knee. 

Zesting — mortar. 

/a — day — Kanaka. 

Zalang — sort of grass. 

Zaki — man. 

Zibok — hair — Land Dyak. 
Zom a — h ear t — D ij i . 


L omitted. 

ntut — Dyak. 
asung — Macassar. . 
a — Marquesas, 
alang — Java, 
aki — Iranun. 
ibok — V unan Dyak. 
uma — Sula Islands. 


M omitted. 


mana — where, 
warns — sweet, 
wimrrn — drink, 
muda — young. 

miri — return, 
matinro — sleep — Bugis. 
muntah — vomit, 
mimpi — dream, 
mmpelam — m an go . 
wtinyak — oil. 
wunam — sick. 


ano — Tagala. 
anis — Dyak. 
inum—Java. 

uda — Battak young brother of 
father. 

‘lire — Lara, 
atinro — Macass.ar. ^ ■ 
utah — Java, 
impi — Java, 
amp elan — Sun da. 
inyo — Sarawak, 
unam — Lara. 


Q omitted. 

danum — water — Malan. anum — Milanau. 


N 

wrong — nose— IrAnim. 
wpa — tooth — Iranun . 
mm — dog — INTias Island, 
^anti — wait, 
wuran — rain — Tonsea. 
wubu — deep — Diji. 

R 

ratus — hundred, 
nbu — thousand. 


omitted. 

irong — Bulud Opie. 
ipun — Sulus. 
asu — Iranun, 
anti — Java, 
uran — Rembokeng. 
obou — Aneiteum. 

omitted, 

atus — Java, 
iwu — Java. 
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R omitted. 


rum ab — house, 
nisuk — side, 
rebimg — a shoot, 
rusa — deer, 
ri ma — hand — Bima. 


nma — Java, 
usut — Java, 
ebung — Java, 
usa — Sulu. 
ima — Sasak. 


5 omitted. 


silau — nail — Melano Dyak. 
saloi — boat — Melano Dyak. 
surnpit —blowpipe — Iranun. 

* risit — small — Melano Dyak. 
si rut — drink — Melano Dyak. 
saro — come — B ulud Opie. 
sai ah — eight — K ian Dyak . 

•Sii mil; — hi gh — Lad o n g. 

sungei — river. 

sak — ripe — Kian Dyak. 

sela — stone — Java. 

sin gut — bee — Pa k at an Dyak. 


ilii: — Panun Dyak, 
aloi — Bukutan Dyak. 
hid put — Kian Dyak. 
isi — Bukutan Dyak. 
irup — Balan Dyak. 
aran — Balan Dyak. 
aian — Melano Dyak. 
omu — Sarawak, 
ungah — Kian Dyak. 
ak — Pakatan Dyak. 
ilah — Timbora. 
ingat — Kian Dyak. 


T omitted. 

Ailtin — man — Dusun. ulun — Bulud Opie. 

/unjuk — linger — Balan Dyak. unjok — Malan. 


Ail u— head — Dusun. 
Allan — moon. 

^adan — day. 

/apoi — fire. 

/inggi — high. 

Penang — calm. 

/enclas — head — Sunda. 
/angan — hand. 
t n t a — head — Bi m a . 
Basils — sea. 


ulu— Bulud Opie. 
ulan — Iranun. 
alan — Bukutan Dyak. 
apoi — Bulud Opie. 
inggil — Java, 
enang — Java, 
en das— Java, 
angan — Salakan , 
uta — Ceram, 
asih — Patos, 
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Metathesis. # • 


rusa — deer, 
pateri — borax, 
makan — eat. 
ular — snake. 

mose — star — Erro mango 
USTortb. 

tuboh — body. ■ 

semut — ant, 

tikus — art 

timali — tin.. 

utan — jungle. 

kilat — lightning. 

besok — to-m orrow. 

ikan — fish. 

talinga — ear. 

dara- — blood. 

liva — lightning — Fiji. 

imutna — drink — Fij i . 

lidah — tongue. 

mano — bird — Larik i. 

nianu— water— Bouton. 

dikit — small — Batehian. 

naraka — hell. 


ursa — Battak. 
parti — Battak. 
kuman — D/ak. 
nral — Sea Dyak. 
umse — Espiritu Santo, 

mbutuh — Nias Islands, 
sitom — Bulud Opie. 
sik ut - Bulud Opie . 
mital — Bulud Opie. 
titan — Kian Dyak. 
latiga — Sain oo. 
suwog — Dus un. ' 
kina — Sanguir. 
tangina — Sida. 
ratta — Yap. 
uila: 

umni- — A n eiteu ra . 
dilah — Sulu. 
namo— Galela. 
liamo — Ternate. 
kedi — Salayer. 
ran aka — Bngis. 


* [ Instances of metathesis arc common enough in tko Malay lanffuahe 
itself, The - ;t ' ilee:— b * 

leting—' / ■ t cling — bank, edge. 

ham pus — refuse 01 Kampa empty.) mmpuh —rubbish, dirt. 
tarn— flat, level. rata — flat, level. 

telal-^ thick. Ubat—thidk, heavy, ( >£ rain or a crop of fruit). 

oloh — to mock, deride, pretend. lawalt — to say or do a thing in fun 

or sport. 

lemnhit and mehiltut — broken grains of rice. 1 

raltit and arldt — a raft. 

saluar and sarual — trousers. 

ralm and avian — a smelting furnace. 
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Prefixes. 


putih — white, 
lotong—black — Bomba wa, 
tindu — sleep — Sasak. 
itam — black, 
biru — blue, 
anak — child. 

muti — cold — B at umerah . 
tnai — come — Sula Island. 

t.elo — egg — ~W ay ap o . 

tolo — egg — My sol. 
baba — father — J ava. 

ama — father — Salayer. 
b ap a — father — Gani . 
panas — hot. 

% 

pito — k nif e — Gorontalo . 
tin — mat — My sol, 
laut — sea. 

polo — soft — Morelia, 
bulan — moon, 
yu — shark. 

metan — black — Ke Island. 


ma-pute 1 — Bugis. 
ma-lotong — Bugis. 
ma-tinro — Bugis. 
ma-itum — Sanguir Island, 
ma-bidu — Menado. 
ini-anak — Ahtiago . 
da -mo t i — W ay ap o . 
du-mahi — Sanguir. gu-mahi — 

Massaratty 

me-telo — Sula Island, un-tello — 
Baju. 

on-tolo — B outon. 
ni-baba — Sula Island. nam-ba- 

ba — Galela. 
na-ama — Massaratty. 
ko-papa — Batumerah. 
um-pana — Amblaw. mo -f anas — * 
Goh. 

ko-bit — Gani. 
ka-tini — Massaratty. 
b e-lot — My sol. 
um-blo — MysoL 
ram-bulan — Java vulgar, 
kluyu — Java, 
mul-metan — My sol. 


Decapitation. 


ram-but — hair, 
ka-pala — head, 
am-pat — four, 
ki-chil — small, 
ta-linga— ear. 
mi-nyak — oil. 

* bi-tuin — star — Sanguir. 


buk — Bulud Opie. 
pala-ulau — Melano Dyak. 
pat — Iranun. 
chili — Java, 
linga — Milanau . 
nyauk — Melano Dyak, 
toin — Matabello, 
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be-tol~star — Gani. 

tulu — Wayapo. 

du-ri— thorn. 

ri— Java. , v 

ja-lafcang — rattle. 

latang — Java; 

de-I&p&n — eight. 

lapan— Semang of Ijoh. 

sem-bilan — nine. 

pitan— -Kian Dyak. 

ma-kan — eat. 

k aim — Tagbenua. 

be-sok — to-morrow. 

suwog — I) usun. 

pi-gang — plantain. 

sain — Sulu. 

tu-juh — seven. 

ju — Land Dyak. 

CONTEACTIOK. 

darah — blood. 

dah — Punan Dyak. 

tulun — man — D usun . 

ton — Iranun. 

kaki — foot. 

aai — Tagbenua. 

tulu — head — Dusun. 

ulu — Bulud Opie. 0 — Sulu. 

bulu — hair. 

mbu — Nias Island. 

ikan — fish. 

ka — Perak Semang. 

bras — rice, 

bah — Punan Dyak. 

minyak — oil. 

inyo — Sarawak. 

sumpitan — blow-pipe, 
b aliid — moimtai n — B ul ud 

up it — Bukutan Dyak. 

Opie. 

bud — Sulus. 

sungei — river. 

aung — Perak Semang. 

tanah — -land. 

teh — Perak Semang. 

ayer — water. 

ai — Balan Dyak. 

hitam— black. 

ita — Nias Island. 

makan — eat. 

man — Land Dyak. 

tarum — indigo — Sunda. 

tom — J ava. 

j arum— needle. 

dagum — Bisayan. dom— Java. 

sumut — ant. 

umu — Liang. 

polutu— boat — Waliai. 

lotu — Sula Island, oti — Tidore. 

manis — sweet. 

mis — Mysol. 

tasok — sea — Gall. 

tak — Erromango North. 

taruh — wager. 

toh — Java. 



STRAITS METEOROLOGY. 

N the Annual Summary for 1882, the Officer who is 
responsible for our Meteorological Statistics stated, truly 
enough, that “an exhaustive report on the. Meteorology 
“ of these Settlements cannot yet be attempted, as the 
“ subject is still jn its infancy here.” But it does not 
seem too early to endeavour to obtain some results from the 
series of Rainfall Returns ( 1869-83 ) which the Colonial Gov- 
ernment commenced to keep in Singapore soon after the Transfer, 
and which are now taken with increasing care at nearly twenty 
stations, situated at intervals along the whole West Coast of the 
Peninsula. A wider range of observations is also now avail- 
able in the comparative Tables compiled by the Director of the 
Batavia Observatory from 166 stations in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, the fourth volume of which (for 1882) has j ust been received . 

The. year 1882-3 has been one of peculiar interest to meteoro- 
logists. It was both a “sun-spot’’ year and a “cholera” year, the res- 
pective 11-year and 17-year periods happening to correspond. Nor 
have the theorists been disappointed. 

It becomes of interest, therefore, to examine our local Returns 
with special attention, incomplete though they undoubtedly are 
for any large generalisations. 

In the first place, what are these theories respecting the period- 
icity of solar and magnetic phenomena and all that is supposed to 
be connected with them ? The last published volume of the new 
edition of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica” (vol. XVI of 1883) 
explains them, on the highest authority, as follows ; — 
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“10S, Bainfall—Eeights of 1 livers and Lakes . — In 1872 Meleettm: 
of the Mauritius Observatory brought forward evidence showing 
that the rainfalls at Mauritius, Adelaide, and Brisbane were, on the 
whole, greater in years of maximum than in years of minimum sun- 
spots, Shortly afterwards it was shown by Lockyer (Nature, 
December 12, 1872) that the same law was observable in the rain- 
falls at the Cape of Good Hope and Madras. 

“ Meldrum has since found that the law holds for a great num- 
ber of stations, including eighteen out of twenty-two European 
observatories, with an average of thirty years’ observations for 
each. The results are exhibited in the following table : — 

[ Here follows a list of 22 cities with observations for an aver- 
age of 80 years, shewing in 18 cities excess and in 4 cities defect of 
rain in the periodical “ sun-spot” years.] 

“ It would, however, appear from the observations of Governor 
Ha.wso^ that the rainfall in Barbados forms an exception to this 
rule, being greatest about the times of minimum sun-spots. 

“ 10G. Gustav Wex in 1878 1 2 showed that the recorded depth of 
water in the rivers Elbe, Rhine, Oder, Danube and Vistula for the 
six sun-spot periods from 1S00 to 1SG7 was greater at times of 
maximum than at times of minimum sun-spot frequency. These 
conclusions have since been confirmed by Professor Eritz. s 

“ Quite recently Stewart (Proc. Lit. and Phil. Soc. of Manchester , 
1882) has treated the evidence given by Eritz as regards the Elbe 
and Seine in the following manner. He divides each sun period, 
without regard to its exact length, into twelve portions, and puts 
together the recorded river heights corresponding in time to 
similar portions of consecutive sun periods. He finds by this 
means residual differences from the average representing the same 
law, whether we take the whole or either half of all the recorded 
observations, and whether we take the Elbe or the Seine. The 

1 Engenicnr ZdUclmJt, 1878 . 

2 Uebcr die Bniebrnge* dev SonncnjlecUn Period* m den. Magnetnehm 
vnd Meteorologuehen Erscheinungen dev Erde, Haarlem, 1878, 
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law, is that there is a maximum of river height about the time of 
maximum sun-spots and another subsidiary minimum about the 
time of minimum sun-spots. There is some reason too to think 
that the Nile and Thames agree with those rivers in exhibiting a 
maximum about the time of maximum sun-spots and a subsidiary 
maximum about the time of minimum sun-spots, only their sub- 
sidiary maximum is greater than it is for the Elbe and Seine. 

“107. In 1874 G-. M. Dawson came to the conclusion that the 
levels of the great American lakes were highest about times of 
maximum sun-spots. In this investigation the value of the evi- 
dence derived from rivers and lakes is no doubt greater than that 
derived from any single rainfall station, inasmuch as in the former 
case the rainfall of a large district is integrated and irregularities 
due to local influence thus greatly avoided. 

tfc 108. Dr. Hunter, director-general of statistics in India, has 
recently shown ( Nineteenth Century , November 1877 ) that the 
recorded famines have been most frequent at Madras about the 
years of minimum sun-spots — years likewise associated with a 
diminished rainfall. 

(t 109. Winds and Storms . — Meldrum of the Mauritius Obser- 
vatory found in 1872, as the result of about thirty years’ observa- 
tions, that there are more cyclones in the Indian Ocean during 
years of maximum than during years of minimum sun-spots. 1 The 
connexion between the two is exhibited in the following table ” : — 

[ Here follows a comparison of the Cyclones and Sun-spots 
during the years 1847-73. The maximum number of Cyclones in 
any one year is 15, the minimum 4, and the steady ups and downs 
of the periodic fluctuations are very remarkable. The following 
are the years of maximum and minimum Cyclones*. — 


( 1847, 

5 Cyclones 

1849, 

10 ,, 

1 1854, 

4 

^ 1859, 

15 „ 

1864, 

5 

L1S69-71, 

11 „ per annum. 


J lh\ Assoc, Reports, 1872, 
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The course of the periodic wave in this table and in the one 
below exhibiting the Straits rainfall, closely correspond.] 

** In 1878 M. Poet found a similar connexion between the hur- 
ricanes of the "West Indies and the years of maximum sun-spots. 
He enumerated three hundred and fifty-seven hurricanes between 
1750 and 1878, and stated that ont of twelve maxima , ten agreed. 

4i 110. In 1877 Mr.- Henry Jettla, of Lloyd’s, and Dr. Hunter 
found that the casualties of the registered vessels of the United 
Kingdom were 17| per cent, greater during the two years about 
maximum than during the two years about minimum in the solar 
cycle. 

“Ill* Temperature . — Baxendell, in a memoir already quoted, 
was the first to conclude that the distribution of temperature under 
■ different winds, like that of barometric pressure, is sensibly in- 
fluenced by the changes which take place in solar activity. In 
1870 Piazzi Smyth published the results of an important series 
of observations made from 1837 to 1869 with thermometers sunk 
in the rock at the Eoyal Observatory, Edinburgh. He conclu- 
ded from these that a lieat wave occurs about every eleven years, 
its maximum being not far from the minimum of the sun-spot cycle. 
Sir G. B. Airy has obtained similar results from the Greenwich ob- 
servations. In 1781 E. J. Stone examined the temperature obser- 
vations recorded during thirty years at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and came to the conclusion that the same cause which leads to an 
excess of mean annual temperature at the Cape leads equally to a 
dissipation of sun-spots. Dr. V. Koppen in 1873 discussed at great 
length the connexion between sun-spots and terrestrial temperature 
and found that in the tropics the maximum temperature occurs 
fully a year before the minimum of sun-spots, while in the zones 
beyond the tropics it occurs two years after the minimum. The 
regularity and magnitude of the temperature wave are most 
strongly marked in the tropics. ” 

It has been thought best to give the whole of this well- digested 
summary, as it presents, under the authoritative initials of “B. S.,” 
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the latest information upon the whole question, from an impartial 
standpoint. The mere reference here made to Dr. Htoteb and 
others is, however, so brief as to suggest but a fractional part of 
what has already been done to establish as a fact the recurrence 
of f< the sun-spot and famine period,” especially in India. 

Since the article in the Encyclopaedia, from which I have quoted, 
was written, the outbreak of Cholera in Egypt last autumn has 
drawn special attention to the periodicity of that mysterious disease. 
An account of its recurrence in this century was published in the 
Times last July, without any reference to any question of periodi- 
city, but it was impossible to overlook the similarity of the intervals 
marked by the dates there given : — 

* 1S82, 1849, 1866, 1883. 

The connection between Meteorology and periodical epidemics 
forces itself into special notice in this Colony, with regard not 
only to Cholera, but to another mysterious and fatal disease — 
“ Beri-Beri ” — which is a far greater local scourge. 

The following extracts from recent official reports regarding out- 
breaks of each disease will sufficiently show the claim which this 
matter has on our attention : — 

“ Amount of Bain during Cholera Epidemic. 

« 109. From the Return attached (Gf) it will he seen that the 
total rainfall for the year was 66.19 inches, about SO inches below 
the average, I believe. During the months when the Cholera pre- 
vailed the rainfall was as under 


1882. 

Inches. 

March, 

2.57 

April, 

4.10 

May, 

2.36 

June. 

3.73 

July, 

2.92 


* 'j’hiK wan the first appearance of Cholera in Europe, but it will be 
remembered that it was inl79S[ls;S2 less (17x2)] that occurred thehistoncal 
outbreak in Egypt by which Bonaparte’s movements wore so hampered. 
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so that iii those five months the rainfall was rather less than a 
quarter of that which fell in the year/’ 0 [Malacca Administra- 
tion Beport, 1882.] 

The facts as regards “ Beri-Beri” relate to the recent outbreaks 
in the Singapore Prison, and are shown in an official report as 
follows : — 

“ Amount of Bain and number of Beri-Beri Cases : — 




Numbers. 

Deaths from . 
Beri-Beri. 

Rainfall. 

1877, 


... 814 

22 

61 inches. 

1878, 


... 845 

65 

99 „ 

1879, 


... 777 

106 

118 „ 

1880, 


... 626 

87 

102 „ 

1881, 


... 642 

35 

92 „ 

1882, 


... 806 

50 

79 „ 

1883, 


... 887 

27 

66 „ ” 

As 

regards another local disease, 

“ Country Fever,” 

the follow- 


ing authoritative statement on this subject is to be found in the 
new Encyclopoedia’s article “ Malaria 55 : — 

“The epidemic prevalence of intermittent and remittent fever in 
certain years probably finds its explanation in the meteorology of 
those years, but no uniform law has been discovered.” 

A subject of more general interest, and one which has already 
excited some discussion in the Straits, has reference to the effects 
on rainfall of disafforesting a country. Some say that the loss of 
our timber has diminished the supply of rain ; others deny it, and 


* The Cholera which visited this Colony at the very commencement of the 
long 1 '' ’-r" ■■ v jo have followed the course of defective rainfall 

in tl ■ with remarkable precision — and as the disease 

appeared rather before than after the rainfall phenomena of the period had 
declared themselves, the influence must, it seems, have been less hygrometric 
than magnetic in its origin. The following are the facts : — 

In Malacca, 65 inches in 1882, . . . The epidemic was worst. 

In {piw aJ Welle B ley, 1 ’’ ” { The epidemic was less felt. 

In Penang, 126 „ „ ... There was not a single 

case. 

The average rainfall is muoh the same in all the Settlements. 
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point to the Rainfall Returns as conclusive. Of this difference of 
opinion, an example was afforded in the apparently contradictory 
views published in the Forest Report, 1883, paragraph 25 and 
Appendix JE. 

In 1880, Mr. Wheatlet, in his most useful paper on our Rainfall 
in Journal No. YII, was careful to express no definite opinion ; 
though the necessities of his argument about u the one great influ- 
ence at work — the monsoons ” required him to attach little weight 
to any local cause. 

The enquiry into the degree and mode of this “ monsoon” influence 
< has, since he wrote, been much facilitated by the extension of the 
Dutch observations in Netherlands India, to which I have referred 
above. .The Director, Dr. Yan deb Stok has kindly sent me 
his Records of Rainfall, in which he is now able to give tbe mean 
for four years in 166 stations throughout this great region. The 
following summary of the 20 principal places, named in geographi- 
cal order, to the North and South of the Equator respectively, has 
been compiled from these Dutch Returns ; and they show how 
' closely the degree of excess or defect of rain in 1882 followed the 
degree of North or South in the observing station. The fact of 
excess or defect is, it will be seen, entirely governed ( except in 
the case of three headlands ) by the question whether a place lies 
North or South of the Equator, which is in this matter presumably 
equivalent to “ monsoon” influence. 

Table oe Netherlands India Stations. 

Comparing the Itainfall in 1882 with the Mean Annua] Amount . 

( in millimetres . ) 


[The places in brackets are headlands exceptionally situated, which differ 
from neighbouring’ places less exposed. It is noticeable also that while the 
rest of the Straits followed the law here observed and had deficient rain, 
Penang, which belongs rather to further India than Malaya, had a marked 
excess. 

The places in italics lie South of the Equator.] 
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Average of 4: years 

M. at. 

Rainfall 1882. 
M. M. 

( Acheen) 

1,769 

1,806 

Deli 

2,283 

1,840 

3tio 

2,623 

2,430 

2,154 

Jambi 

2,484 

Falembang 

8,075 

3,147 

(Anjer) 

2,101 

2,034 

Batavia 

2,012 

2,460 

Sour ab ay a 

1,854 

2,856 

(Banjoewangi) 

1,485 

1,446 

Tj Hat jap 

5,054 

5,490 

Bencooleu 

3,173 

3,209 

Padaug 

4,(540 

4,673 

Singled 

4,455 j 

4,057 


1 


Celebes 

Moluccas 

Borneo 


f Menado 2°N. ... 
{ Macassar 5° S — 
J Ternate 2° N. ... 
^ Banda 4° S. 
/'•Pontianak (on 
) the Equator) 

) (Bunjcrmasia 3° 
( S). 


) 


} 


2,647 

3,562 

2,402 

3,118 

3,090 

2,519 


2,880 

4,203 

2,326 

3,488 

3,09(5 


2,609 


Whether or not “monsoon” laws usually have such ruling in- 
fluence, there can he little doubt that the effect of disafforestment 
on the annual rainfall, whatever it may be elsewhere, is at a 
minimum in the Straits. The difference of opinion on this point 
is, it may be surmised, partly due to some confusion between 
the mean annual rainfall and the periodical distribution of rain 
( as recorded in the numbers of days on which rain fell ), and to a 
want of sufficient discrimination in the further matter of distri- 
bution, viz,, the loss or storage of the rain after falling, which 
is probably the most important point of all to agriculturists, though 
one with which meteorology is only indirectly concerned. 

There can be no doubt that temperature, on the other hand, is 
closely affected, here as elsewhere, hy the loss of forest and by 
the spread of buildings, The existence of Singapore now covers 
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two generations; the experience of the first generation was sum- 
med up by Mr, Crawford in 1855 with the following statement 
(Descriptive Dictionary p. 896) : — 

“ (a) January is the wettest and coldest month of the year. 

“ (b) The average rainfall in “ a series of years ” is 92,69. 

“ (c) The mean temperature is 81. 24 and the range from the 
“ mean of the hottest month to that of the coldest is 2.76 only. 

“ ( d ) Comparing this with the temperature that was ascertained 
“ in the infancy of the Settlement, it would appear that it has 
“ increased (1855) by 2.48, a fact ascribable, no doubt, to the increase 
“ of buildings, and to the country having been cleared of forests 
“ for several miles inland from town, the site of the observations.” 

A similar summary could most usefully be prepared in 1885 for 
• comparison and record. 

'The most interesting question of all for our meteorologists is 
that with which this paper commenced — the question whether we 
have here recurring periods of drought and rain, due to sun-spots 
or magnetic influence of some kind. If there is any such period due 
to solar influence, why*, compared with that influence, even the 
“ monsoon 55 shrinks into a “ local ” cause, and becomes of com- 
paratively little importance. Mr. Wheatley did not like “to 
“ hazard, even by guessing, a rule by which the rainfall of Singa- 
u pore can be calculated upon. 5 ’ But the Tables he published show 
that in fact the period of 10| to 11 years, and the subsidiary period 
of about 5 years, are peculiarly well-marked in Singapore. Take 
his figures in Tables VII and VIII, for example : the total num- 
bers of dry days for the 17 years 1864-80 are given for each month 
the annual totals being as follows : — 


1864, 19 
1865, 12 
1866, 18 

1867, 23 

1868, 13 

1869, 9 


1870, 15 

1871, 7 

1872, 13 

1873, 11 

1874, 9 

1875, 10 


1876, 11 

1877, 11 

1878, 9 

1879, 7 

1880, 8 
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The size of the type is intended to make the periodic fluctuation, 
clearer. But the resources of typography do not permit the full 
regularity of the recurrence to be shown, without a diagram, and 
careful attention is invited to the whole series of figures published 
in Journal No. VII. 

It will he seen, for example, that the driest years in their 
respective periods are 1866-7 and 1876-7, and the least dry 1869 
and 1879-80. 

A comparison of the exceptionally dry months, January-March 
1867, ( 35 dry days ) with Augus t-S eptemh er 1877, ( 27 dry days ) 
and of the . exceptionally wet mouths, October-December 1869 ( 8 
dry days ) with March- May 1880 ( 9 dry days ) marks the period 
as one of 10 J years still more precisely. 

The same thing is shown hy the Table II of Annual Eaiufall there 
published ; the table being brought up to date, the totals for each 
periodic year are as follows : — 


wet years 

inches 

dry years 

inches 

1870 

123.24 

1872-3 

91.01 

1875 

108.48 

1877 

61.19 

1879-80 ... 

111.34 

] 882-3 

73.33 


The mean Annual Rainfall may be roughly taken at 100 inches. 

[A diagram with a curved line, starting from the end of 
1869 for the maximum rain, and from the middle of 1872 for the 
minimum rain, will he found to move up and down with an almost 
perfectly regular curve.] 

It is certainly well to wait until we have a larger series of An- 
nual Returns before generalising on such a matter too positively ; 
and this branch of the subject is only touched upon now to invite 
the attention of all who may keep or study our Meteorological 
Records. But from the evidence already accumulated, the long 
drought of 1882-83, which ended last August, was, I maintain) 
clearly to he anticipated ; for it closed the solar period dating 
from the limited rainfall ( 160 inches ) in 1872-3, and the subsi- 
diary dry period, showing the fall of 148 inches only, in 1876-7, 
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An excess of rain may, in the same way, be looked for in the 
years 1884-5, and still more in 1885-6 : but not so great an excess, 
these years merely closing the subsidiary period of excess from 
1879-80 (228 inches ). It was the year 1880 that closed the 
full periodic term dating from the phenomenal rainfall of the 
rainy term — August 1869 to December 1870 — (178 inches). 

By such calculations as these, predictions about the Bainfall 
may, I think, be hazarded even now, notwithstanding that we still 
have insufficient means of deciding the scientific laws that govern 
the subject. 


A. M. SKINNEB. 




OCCASIONAL NOTE. 


:o: o: 

Tlie Journal Asiatique for January, 1883, laid before the public 
a short article entitled Quelques Notes cle Lexicologie Malaise . Ad- 
ditions au Dietionaire Mala is - Fran gais de V Abb is Favre , par M. 
Marcel Feme, The notes which M. Dime offered as a contribu- 
tion to a future supplement of Fayre’s Malay- French Dictionary 
include a meagre list of thirty words only, and these seem to have 
been collected during a perusal o£ the Sajarah Malay u, in the 
course of which the contributor discovered what seemed to him to 
be omissions in the dictionary. 

M. Devic is known to us by a translation of the Sajarah Malay u , 
in which, however, the explanatory and critical notes are few and 
unimportant. 

The dictionary of the Abbe Fay re found a champion at once in 
M. Aristide Marre, who, in a paper which occupies twenty pages 
of Le Museon (No. 2 of 18S3), examined critically M. Deyic’s con- 
tribution. Each note is dealt with in turn, and if M. Marre is 
always right, M. Deyic, with whom he seldom or ever agrees, must 
be almost invariably wrong. But the criticisms of the writer in 
Le Museon seem to be often less happy than the suggestions of the 
contributor of the Journal Asiatique. The word urdi, which occurs 
in the Sajarah Malay u , has occasioned some discussion ; M. Deyic 
thinks those wrong who have derived it from the English word 
“ order/’ and supposes that, when the chronicle describes Albu- 
querque as going to Europe for urdi, it is an armada that is meant. 
M. Marre points out that, besides “ order ” in English and Dutch, 
urdi may possibly be referable to ordem , or dens , in Portuguese. 
There is little to be said for M, Devic’s emendation, but it is not 
necessary, on the other hand, to agree with M. Marre that le mot 
“ u T di ” est Malais. He will find it to be Hindustani quite as much. 
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The Sepoy in British India calls his uniform urdi t i. e f) the dress 
which he has to wear by regulation 

M. Maree is quite right when he tells M. Devic that burong 
ular and burong hambing do not mean oiseau des serpents and 
oiseau des chevres^ but oiseau-serpent and oiseau-chevre, His cor- 
rection of the proffered translation of ber-budah is equally sound. 
But why he finds M. Devic’s translation of niaris lepcis deri 
tangan to be stupefiante is not so clear. The passage quoted evi- 
dently means that the prince narrowly escaped dying of his illness. 
Malay abounds with figurative expressions regarding death. 

Neither of the disputants can suggest the real meaning of ham 
manehong . . M, Deyic says that manehong is equivalent to panchong 
and means a garment cut in a point. M. Marre gives manehong 
up, and proposes to read ber-icain pangang. The phrase is descrip- 
tive of a particular mode of wearing the sarong. jBer-hain man - 
chong signifies to wear the sarong caught up short on the right 
side, and long on the left with one end hanging down in front. It 
is considered a sign of ostentation. It is incorrect to confuse mm- 
chong with munchong, as M. Maree does. Munch ong means the 
snout or muzzle of an animal, e. y., of a pig or dog. If applied to 
the human nose, it means “protruding,” not necessarily “ aquiline.” 
Favre and Keinkert have misunderstood a phrase in which the 
word occurs. (Malay Proverbs, Supra, p. 81, No. 269.) 

I have not referred to the Sajarah Malayu to consult the text 
which the expression limau manghar occurs. M. Deyic does not 
find manghar in Payee’s dictionary, and suggests that it may be the 
name of a country. M. Maree rejects this idea, and prefers to 
regard the word as a description of a particular variety of limau . It 
would not need a great stretch of the imagination to suppose that, 
by a clerical error, manghar might have been written for manghasar } 
Macassar, and, if this is allowable, here is the name of a country 
at M. Deyic’s service. But manghar (cf. manghaV) as applied to 
fruit, has a meaning of its own ; durian manghar is a durian which, 
though to all appearances ripe, is hard and uneatable inside. Limau 

* Wa-rdi is found in Shakespear’s Hindustani Dictionary and there said 
to he derived from the English and to mean “word, order, 55 
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manghar may "be equivalent to Umiu vianyhal, a green lime just 
picked^ but I do not know if this interpretation will agree with the 
context, 

M. Devic would like to derive the Malay words iucm and Tciai 
(a title), from the Persian, while M. Mar re, with much reason, 
points out that a Malay dictionary would be hardly the place for 
suggestions of this sort. Why does M. Devic fix upon iuan 
(which he refers to the Persian tuwanisten , to be able ; tuvdna, 
powerful ; tuioan , force, power ) and leave unnoticed the pronoun 
ini , this (Persian, ^ in, this) P 

It is not necessary to examine in detail the other words in the 
list, and the various remarks made about them by both writers. 
It may be pointed out, however, that the word eul, which Favre 
writes hal'd, is really held (compare l Hit). Ber-jalan due i tig a helit 
signifies, as M. Dsvrc states, “to take two or three turns in walk- 
ing,” but both he and M. Marre, by following Favre’s spelling, 
give an incorrect idea of the pronunciation of the word. 

Favre’s Malay- French dictionary may, no doubt, be supplement- 
. ed by hundreds of words, but they will be gathered probably from 
colloquial intercourse with Malays, and from books not con- 
sulted by the Feverend Abbe. The S ajar ah Malay u , which is one 
of the authorities most often quoted by the Abbe Favre, was not 
likely to furnish M. Devic with much material for new lexicologi- 
cal notes of value. 


W. F. M. 




MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, 


MALACCA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


[The following short paper is a translation from the old Dutch 
records in the Government Offices at Malacca, by the Government 
translator, which I have revised a little, and to which I have added 
a few explanatory notes, for some of which I am indebted to Mr. 

J. E. W EST E TUT O TT . 

D. R A. II/J 

Extract from the Diarjj of Malacca in the year 1750. 


Jx the Fortress of Ma.la.coa, Axxo 1750. 
November, Monday, 1st. 


Having some days ago received news here, that Raja Said of 
Selangor, a relation of DaTntg KamrAja, had joined the enemy at 
Klewang # with all his forces, there was no longer any doubt bnt 
that we should hear of them before long. 

Our suspicions were confirmed too soon. 

The. enemy, wishing to shew their heroic valour to their new 
allies, the pirates of Raja Said lately arrived from Selangor, march- 
ed fo Gevesteyn, f the country seat of the Hon’ble Thomas Sciiip- 
pers. Attorney- General of the Netherlands Indies, taking the road 


* This is the place now called Klebang. It was originally called “Klewang” 
owing to the murder of a Malay with an Aehinese weapon of that name; so the 
story goes. But probably the original name was really “ IOebang, ” the name 
of a tree, and was changed by some Fling or ot 1 ~-'r to “Kle- 

wang ” and this story told to account for it. ■ from the 

Stadt-house. 

f This was at Bachang, near the junction of the Malftn and Bfttu Beren- 
dam roads, about two miles from the Stadt-house. 
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through tli© jungle round the Lazarus-house. # They had once 
before, some time since, attacked the same place, "but had then been 
vigorously repulsed by the 15 Malay defenders of the house . 
who were well armed with muskets and a blunderbuss. On the 
occasion of this second attack, they placed combustibles at the 
doors and windows, and the smoke and fire produced by this stra^ 
tagem compelled the Malays to surrender after a short resistance, 
when they were brought as prisoners to Klewang. 

But two of them escaped on the way thither, and brought the 
news here that the enemy with their whole force were at Gevesteyn 
and intended to come to this place. 

Lieutenant Poppall was ordered at once to operate against 
them with 80 European soldiers, together with the Bugis garrison- 
ed here, and 200 natives and Chinese. 

They marched in the greatest silence to Gevesteyn, where the 
enemy were supposed to be stationed, but on their arrival at that 
place, the enemy had fled already (as was their custom) leaving 
marks of their visit behind, everything in the neighbourhood hav- 
ing been burnt down, destroyed and ruined. 

Our troops before returning crossed to the Lazarus-house, hop- 
ing to meet the enemy there ; but on their arrival found the latter 
had left this place too and gone to Klewang. So our "troops were 
obliged to return without having effected their object. . 

Tuesday, 2nd November. 

This morning our Captain Stefanus Eltas vats' Stetc, leaving 
the place by Tranquera gate, took the. road to the Lazarus-house 
accompanied by our master-carpenter and eighty European sol- 
diers, together with our Bugis and some natives. 

According to the instructions of the Hon’ble the Governor, he 
was to select a. suitable place in that neighbourhood for the con- 
struction of a hentany to contain a small garrison with some 

* This was at a place called “Lindongan,” where boats used to lie for shel- 
ter: it js now called “Limbongan,” and is about two miles from the Stadt-house 
along the road to Tanjong King, and used also to be known as “ Baker s 
Flam. The Hospital was supported by a fund. 
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artillery, as a temporary outpost, to put a stop to the marauding 
parties, which, appeared almost daily right opposite Tranquera 
gate, # continually alarming the inhabitants on that side of the 
town. 

They had hardly passed the gate, when they received news that 
the enemy were marching on the town with their whole force divi- 
ded into two columns, one taking the road by Gevesteyn, the other 
the main road direct from the Lazarus-house. 

The Captain then thought it better to operate against the enemy 
with his troops, and force them into an engagement if they stood 
firm. So he at once detached a column of 40 Europeans with 150 
Chinese and Malays, all well-armed, towards Gevesteyn to attack the 
enemy advancing from that side ; while he kept with him the other 
.40 Europeans with the Bugis of the garrison, 50 in number, and a 
few natives, to meet the enemy coming along the road from the 
Lazarus-house. 

The party marching towards Gevesteyn met the enemy there, 
more than 300 strong, at halt on a plain quietly taking their food ; 
upon seeing which they quickly advanced and attacked them with 
a well directed volley from their muskets. The enemy, not at all on 
their guard, fled to the neighbouring jungle, picking up a few 
things as they went, but in such a hurry and confusion, that they 
left behind a great number of arms, bullets and sarongs. 
Thence they fled to the jungle round the Lazarus-house, where 
our troops could not follow 7 them so easily, but they found the 
jungle paths stained all over with blood, certain proof that many 
of the enemy had been wounded. 

Our Captain and his troops arriving near the house of the Jenlif 
(Tamil) Kisna, discovered the enemy on a large plain opposite the 
Lazarus-house. When they saw our soldiers drawing near, they 

*One account says this was so named after a Portuguese man of note; 
another states that there was a fierce elephant in the neighbourhood at 
Gajah Berang and hence the name and he would not come any nearer because 
he saw the place was cleared, “Trangkera.” “Tranquera” means “an obsta- 
cle, ” probably used to denote one of the outworks beyond the fortress. The 
gate is at the end of Heeren Street, known to the natives asKampong Blanda, 
a quarter of a mile or so from the Stadt-house : Tranquera itself extends to a 
mile or so from the Btadt-house. 
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fired several rounds, upon which our Captain drew up his troops 
in order of battle, and returned the compliment with a volley from 
whole line. Meantime those of the enemy who had been driven 
from Gevesteyn came forward out of the jungle behind the Laza- 
rus-house and joined their comrades. Our troops from Gevesteyn 
followed their example. 

Our forces then marched in excellent order, firing continuously 
at the enemy, who retired as we advanced. When we reached the 
middle of the plain, those of the enemy who were hidden in the 
jungle began to fire with their long Mcnangkabau guns, which 
carry a very great distance. 

Our Captain then at once ordered the Bugis and native soldiers 
with a few Europeans to place themselves on the right and left 
Hanks, and march against the enemy from all quarters. His orders 
having been obeyed promptly and with precision by the Bugis and 
native troops, the Captain himself with 50 Europeans attacked the 
centre of the enemy. The latter very soon fell into disorder and 
fled into the jungle, dragging their killed and wounded with them 
to Klcwang. 

Thus ended the first part of this expedition at 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon, in which engagement we had not one mail wounded. 

Our Captain, having taken possession of the Lazarus-house 
thought it better not to stay there too long, because the building 
stood in the midst of dense jungle, where the enemy could very 
easily conceal themselves without fear of being discovered, and 
thence injure our troops very much. 

He, therefore, resolved to return with drums beating to his 
former position and stay there till night. After he had returned 
thither and taken a rest of about half-an-hour, the enemy re- 
appeared in large parties, dancing and shouting most horribly, 
trying to intimidate our troops. 

Our Captain immediately despatched a mounted messenger to 
the ITon’ble the Governor to ask him to send two culverins under 
a strong escort, which he expected would produce a good effect in 
this case. 

Meanwhile the enemy seemed disposed to hold their position at 
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the Lazarus-house, whence they incessantly fired on our troops, 
and we served them with the same sauce. 

Out troops were so enraged with the enemy, that it was almost 
impossible for the Captain to repeat the tactics he had made use of 
in the morning, viz., of a simultaneous attack on the flanks and the 
centre, but the enemy did not long resist, soon taking to flight, and 
this time in such a hurry, that they had to leave some of their 
killed behind ; they had many killed and still more wounded. But 
we too had six wounded in this engagement, three of them Europeans 
and very seriously, three natives very slightly. 

Having thus a second time expelled them from the Lazarus-liouse, 
the Captain returned to his former position, where he had that day 
already twice posted his troops. 

The two eulverins sent for having arrived and been placed on 
the sea-shore under cover of some small jungle, so that the enemy 
could not perceive them, the Captain took the necessary measures 
and those host suited to receive the enemy in such a manner, 
should they again return, that they wrnuld be satisfied for a long 
time to come. But it seemed that they were already satisfied, for 
they did not re-appear ; and th* Captain after waiting in vain till 
5 o’clock in the afternoon ordered the return march to the Fortress. 

Saturday, 27th November, 

Some days before we had received news that the enemy, more 
than 500 strong, having forced their way through the jungle, were 
again stationed at Feringgi 0 near the Malay temple, and were 
making a very strong bentang there, intending to wait there for 
the approaching dry monsoon, and the arrival of their allies the 
Menangkabaus from Bembau, and then with their combined forces 
to invade Bunga R&ya and Banda Ilir, at the same time attacking 
the town by a descent of the river on rafts, and so to put into 
execution the infernal project they had long devised of burning 

* This : l:wo miles from town on the Durian Tunggal road, is said 

to be so ibh-.n.u iho man who first cleared the place (a Portuguese) and 

who afterwards went to Tampin and made an orchard at Durian Feringgi, 
now one of the frontier boundary points. 
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aacl destroying all the property and massaoreing all the inhabitants. 

The Grovernor, on receiving this news last night, at once gave 
orders that this very day a detachment of 60 European soldiers 
with the Bugis, numbering 50 men, and a battalion of Chinese and 
native military should take the field against the enemy. 

The marines and sailors of the vessels stationed here, viz., u De 
drei Henvelen” and the “ Waereld ” with a corps of volunteers 
formed the reserve. 

These combined forces, numbering about 300 men, commanded 
by Ensign Kruytiioff, lately arrived from Batavia, and Sergeant 
Meyer, left this town in the greatest silence at half past four this 
morning, and marched oft straight by Panklarame * (Paugkalan 
Efiina ) to Poring- Though they had a great doal of trouble on 
their way thither, the enemy having covered the roads with innu- 
merable caltrops, our troops still reached their destination at half 
past five. 

They were only discovered when at a short distance from the 
enemy’s bentang and the latter, warned by their sentries, were up 
in arms at once, -abusing our troops from a distance, and calling 
out to them to come nearer if they dared. 

Oar Ensign Kruythoff, knowing this part of the country 
thoroughly, then detached the marines and sailors with the volun- 
teers and some natives, and despatched them through the j angle to 
the opposite side of the bentang , with the order that they should 
fire again when they had reached the spot agreed on. The Bugis 
and one-half of the European soldiers were stationed in the jungle 
right in front of the bentang , while the rest of the Europeans 
under Ketjythoff himself were stationed at the side of the main 
road to Malacca. The report of the gun fired by the detached 
troops was to be the signal for a general attack. 


* “Paugkalan,” landing-place. “Rama” or “ Rame” is said to be a corrup- 
tion of “ramei,” populous; the Dutch spelling does suggest that there has 
been a change in the pronunciation of the word in the lapse of time, but 
tbe v are^ other derivations which xp* v ht be equally plausible, such as the 
name “Rama” a Hindu name, dating ^rom prc-Mohamcrlnr. days. The place 
is a little over a mile from town on the Durian Xunggal road. 
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The enemy, unaware of these arrangements, continually shouted 
at our troops, abusing and provoking them as much as they could. 

After the lapse of a quarter of an hour we heard the report of 
the gun, and thus, knew that our companions had reached the 
intended point. The bentang was then attacked from three sides 
at the same. time. 

The enemy, remaining firmly in their bentang, fought as gal- 
lantly as ever a native enemy did. We had expected that they 
would have come to meet us, hut they did not this time, and very 
much disappointed our soldiers, who, exposed to their fire, had 
to fight against the walls of their bentang. 

But when our troops had two or three European soldiers killed, they 
could no longer he restrained ; the grenadiers with their hand- 
grenades stormed the’ bentang , thus taking the lead of the other 
troops which followed close on their heels. 

This created such disorder among the enemy that they decided 
to break up their centre, ancl with their amok-runners in front they 
tried to cut themselves a way through our troops at two corners 
of the bentang . 

Our Commander, perceiving their intention, ordered a general 
charge with the bayonet, in which close engagement the enemy 
had 40 men killed, and certainly more than double that number 
wounded, our troops having fought with the greatest irritation. 

After burning down their bentang , our various forces were 
re-assembled, and returned to Malacca with drums beating and 
colours flying, carrying as trophies the heads of those of the enemy 
whom they had killed, on the points of their bayonets and lances. 

W e had six men killed, four of whom were soldiers, one a volunteer 
and one a Chinaman, and not more than 5 men wounded, among 
the natives and volunteers, and none of them seriously. 
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A TIGER HUNT IN JAYA. 

( j Extracted from the “ Ceylon Observer”) 



nJFIE slaughter which tabes place among the cattle of Java, 
Sumatra and Bali, through tigers, panthers and wild 
dogs, is greater than is supposed. In remote, thinly 
populated districts, children ( not small ones ) and even 
full grown persons are killed "by the royal tiger, and 
now and then similar cases occur in more inhabited 
places. Even here, in the neighbourhood of Sinagar (below Soeka- 
boemi, Preanger), a thickly populated and almost entirely cleared 
district, I have had the sad experience that, in a short time, one 
can lose much cattle, horses and sheep through wild beasts. 

In the first four years of my residence here, before I had become 
acquainted with the use of tiger poisons, I lost in this manner 14 
horses and harbomos* Since then also I have not been exempt ; 
but by employing the poison which I am about to describe the loss 
of cattle has gradually decreased. 

The poison which was employed by me is a yellowish hrown 
powder, obtained from the bark of a climbing plant called wali 
Jcambiny, found in the low marshy regions along the coasts of Java 
( among others near Tangerang, in the Bantam province and near 
Wijnkoopsbaai ), 

In Filet’s JBlctnikundicj Woordenboeh voor Nederlandsch Indie 
(Leyden, Gualth Kolpe, 1876 ) the plant is referred to under No. 
8,705 : — “ Wali Jcambing j. Sarcolobns spanoghei mig. Nat. ord. of 
the Ascl epiadem ; loc, Java ; creeper. This plant, with others of 
the same family, is employed to intoxicate boars, tigers and otlier 


* Buffaloes. 
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animals for fighting j if the animal is not wounded it dies of this 
poison ; hut if it receives a wound which draws blood it recovers.’ 5 

What the writer means exactly, by “ to intoxicate for fighting 55 
is not quite clear to me. If -one were to use wali hawking for a 
tiger intended for a rmnpo& % , exhibition, the animal would be made 
quite useless for the purpose, for it would become uneasy, gradu- 
ally less active, and finally paralysed. 

Among the “ other plants of the same family 55 the Sarcolobus 
globosus is apparently also referred to. 

As to what Bixet says of restoration by bleeding, this statement 
agrees with what is said in Bigg’s Snndanese Dictionary p. 527 
( Batavia, Lange & Co., 1865 ) : — * * * § ' £ The root is bruised and mixed 
up ‘with rice or other food, and placed in the way of wild pigs, 
which, after eating it, become insensible and torpid ; but on bleeding 
them they recover. 55 f 

The idea of bleeding wild pigs is more or less strange ; but it 
must be assumed that the operation is to be performed not with 
lancet or fleam but with gall oh J or hlcwancj § and not for any 
definite surgical purpose. 


* “ Iiampog. To spear animals for amusement ; a circle of men is formed, 
each, man being^ armed with a spear, and whenever the animal comes at the 
ring, he is received on the spears. The native chiefs have exhibitions on 
their alvn-aluns of this kind of public amusement. The tiger is the animal 
practised upon, which is uncaged in the midst for that purpose.”— Bigg’s 
Snndanese Diet. 

t We give the context of the extract at follows 
of the liaue growing along some parts of the low coasts of Java. It is found, 
amongst other places, near the coast from the mouth of the Ohidani towards 
Bantam. The root is bruised and mixed up with boiled rice or other food 
and placed in the way of wild pigs, which, after eating it, become insensible 
and torpid, but on bleeding them they recover. It is called Peter faimbhiu 
about Batavia. Wall, 0 . [Clough's Sinhalese Dictionary j 028, wild, livinoJii 
the wood. The fruit of a species of Contorta called JCahth-ltanibiny, has a 
deadly effect on tigers. It is prepared by the admixture of other vegetables, 
and exposed on a piece of rag at the places frequented bv them. In 
some districts their number has been sensibly diminished by "this poison.’ 
Horsheld. Baffles’ Java, vol. 1, p. 347. It would thus appear that a vegeta- 
ble preparation known by somewhat different names, but all terminating in 
fat mb nig, goat or sheep, has a deleterious effect upon wild animals and is in 
different parts of Java used for the purpose of stupefying wild beasts.” 

t Cutlass. [Chopper. — Pd. 'I 

§ Sword, ‘ 
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The statement of Mr. Eiqg, that “ the root is bruised/’ is loss 
exact. Although poisonous properties are found in the whole 
plant, the substance which is used for poisoning is obtained from 
the innermost bark of the stem. The fine outermost bark is first 
scraped away: even that of the smallest twigs can used. The 
wali Tcambing is a plant with whiteish stem and leaves of the same 
colour. It is said that the fruits can be eaten with impunity. 
They taste like unripe papaya and have a peculiar shape, from 
which the wali Jcambing borrows another name. This name, how- 
ever, for decency’s sake,' I shall not give. 

It may be true that poisoned animals recover by the drawing of 
blood, but I. can neither confirm nor contradict the statement, nor 
can I give any information as to the effect of the poison under 
notice on pigs. 

It still requires much trouble and expense to obtain good wali 
Tcambing here, so that I have used the poison only for tigers and 
wild dogs. 

A bitch of an European cross, in pup, was poisoned a couple of 
years ago, at Ardjasairi, through having partaken only too freely 
of the carcase of a buffalo prepared for tigers. The dog vomited 
much, became gradually paralysed, and remained lying three or 
four days stiff and as if lifeless ; it then recovered slowly, and i n 
due course brought into the world half-a-dozen healthy pups, 
which did not suffer in any way. 

I imagine, therefore, though I cannot say it with certainty, that 
in some cases, when the tiger has not swallowed much of the 
poison, it may recover from the effects. I know of cases, however, 
where without doubt poisoned flesh was eaten by a tiger, and yet 
no trace was to be found of the patient. 

In the 2Iaandblad voor dSTatmirwetemchappen, 8th year, No. 8, is 
a paper by Mr. Bosciia Jzn., Phil. Nat. Can cl. , “ On the Poisonous 
constituent of Sarcolobus spaiwghei inig” 

The writer therein details the method and the result of liis 
chemical investigation of a quantity of wali Tcambing sent to him 
for that purpose by me, and sums up his opinion as follows : — “I 
consider, from the corresponding indications of the physiological 
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effect, the . smell, and the chemical reactions, th&t I can pronounce 
with perfect certainty the poisonous matter of the Sarcolobus spa- 
noghei to be coniine.” 

Coniine is the alkaloid to which is ascribed the poisonous nature 
of the hemlock or Qonium macuUkm — the plant, with the juice of 
which, according to historical tradition, Socrates was put to death. 

In the Natuurkundig Tijdsclirift voor Nederl. Indie , part 15, p. 
478, also will probably appear a report on the value and effect of 
the wali kctmbmg. I regret that I cannot here make use of that 
aper, the more so as it is from the hands of our able chemist and 
quinologist Beefelot Moefs and his now deceased brother. 

It is known to the people in the neighbourhood here that, as 
soon as a head of a cattle has been carried off by a tiger, informa- 
tion is at once to be conveyed to me of the fact. I then send 
persons who are accustomed to make their way through jungle and 
waste, well armed, to the place where the slaughter has taken 
place, and the carcase is by them strewn over with poison (for a 
buffalo a beer glass three-fourths filled is sufficient ; for a sheep or goat 
much less is needed) ; they are armed, because the tiger is sometimes 
found to come back again to his prey very quickly. My brother 
at Ardjasiri went himself two years ago to poison a sheep which 
had the previous night been taken by a royal tiger out of the fold 
in the middle of the factory Jcampong , and carried away close to 
his house through the middle of his vegetable garden. (JV. j B . — 
The door of the fold, made of plaited bamboo, to which the sheep 
had been fastened, was dragged by the tiger for some distance.) 
In the course of the day it was discovered where the tiger had 
concealed the sheep. Then my brother, at about 5 in the after- 
noon, forced his way through the high glagah # to the place where 
the sheep lay, he found the tiger already there, which was busy pre- 
paring to carry the sheep further into the interior. 

The thick cane brake rendered impossible a good shot at the 
beast of prey, which with amazing springs escaped from the bullet 
intended for it. The sheep was thereupon carefully prepared, , 


*The grass sacchantm spontaneum, 
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and the following morning at 6 o’clock no trace of' it was to be 
found except a few bloody flocks of wool. Although the whole neigh- 
bourhood was up to 2 o’clock the same day thoroughly searched and 
traced, neither then nor afterwards was anything seen of the tiger. 

To prepare the carcase properly, long cuts are made in the 
fleshiest parts, which are closed again after wall Tcmibing has been 
strewn in them. Of a buffalo, the neck, loins, groin and thighs 
are the parts most liked by the tiger. The ears also are usually 
found eaten off. 

From the condition in which buffaloes and horses killed by 
tigers are found, it is to be inferred that horses, colts and young 
buffaloes are seized sideways or from in front, after which the 
throat is bitten through. The tiger seizes full-grown horned 
buffaloes generally by one of the legs, which must then, on account 
of the desperate efforts of the victim to release itself, be held fast 
with terrible strength. Skin and flesh are often found under the 
claws of the tiger, cut in a circular form from the leg. With a 
stroke of the claw in the groin of the buffalo the belly of the 
strong beast is torn open, and then, defenceless from pain and 
loss of blood, it is dispatched. Wild dogs also hunt and seize 
cattle from behind. On cows which have managed to escape from a 
troop of wild dogs, I have seen the traces of the fearful bites of 
these beasts, whole pieces of the flesh being torn from the hinder 
part of the belly. 

A carcase which has been already eaten from during one night 
or even three, and which then sw r arms with maggots, is still 
suitable for poisoning, as the tiger (as also dogs even) is not un- 
willing to have his game in the condition I found set forth in a 
French work on pheasants : — “ Pour manger un bon faisan, il 
faut qu’il change de place tout seul.” 

After having seasoned the titbit, the surrounding population 
must he warned to keep their dogs fast tied up, or they would 
otherwise feast themselves on what was not meant for them. On 
the following day’ early in the morning, it must be ascertained by 
means of persons sent whether any of the carcase lias been eaten, 
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and an endeavour must also be made to prevent many people 
coming to have a peep at the Carcase ; as though the tiger is not 
specially timid at night, I have known of cases where, on account 
of the traces of numerous visitors during the day, the tiger has 
found it unadvisable to return at night. 

With properly armed and trained hunters, and also with dogs, 
one can trace, when some of the bait has been eaten, the direction 
taken by the tiger, but this is often difficult and sometimes 
fruitless, 

The almost entirely inaccessible and densely overgrown spot 
which the tiger choses for his “ Tcraton ” i: ' ? makes it extremely 
fatiguing for Europeans to track him ; hut, hard though it be, it is 
a possibility to find a poisoned tiger ; to track a healthy tiger is, 
in my opinion, except by a stroke of good luck, a hopeless task. 

The well-known tiger hunts of the English in Bengal are mostly 
carried out in an entirely different kind of country. There 
are, as a rule, extensive plains with comparatively moderate undu- 
lations. The jungles (thick canehrake and scrub) and tbe nullahs 
( small ravines, in which a rivulet or brook meanders and which 
are sometimes also overgrown ) offer little hindrance to the hunter, 
who places himself, with some good weapons, some bottles of 
soda-water, and the invariable “ cheroots” ,in a so-called howdah on 
the back of the elephant, with a mahout to guide the animal. The 
fearless, sharp-sighted elephants do duty as beaters, and so the 
tigers, roused by a long row of elephants and huntsmen, are 
shot down from above from the moving <panqgung 

Even, if we had here trained elephants, they would be useless 
in Java (except on occasional plains here and there), and espe- 
cially so in the steep thickly wooded ravines of the greater part 
of the Preanger. 

After prolonged drought, tracking is naturally more difficult 
than in wet weather, when the ground shows the trace of the game 
more plainly. If it is not found plentifully near the carcase, an 


* Palace. 

f Elevated stage, platform, watch-tower. 
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attempt must be made to <f cut the track,” that is search in a wide 
circle round tlxe place where the game has been and across his 
track. 

If one has good dogs, which are by no means to be had every- 
where, they may be utilised (only not close to the tempting smell of 
the bait). The dogs will probably not attack the tiger, they will 
generally not dare to go far from the hunter, but they will point 
out the presence of the game to him if he is acquainted with 
their habits. 

If one is on the right track, vomited flesh and other strongly 
smelling tokens of the tiger’s sickness are found. Sometimes 
the patient is found dead; sometimes, two days after the eating 
of the poisoned flesh, stillquite ready for the fight. Sometimes als° 
healthy tigers are found keeping company with the sick one ; and 
it is therefore necessary always to exercise the greatest caution. 
If one comes upon steep declivities caution is still more needful, 
for the radius of a tiger’s spring in a downward direction is much 
greater than on a flat or in an upward direction. 

I once tried to shoot a tiger-panther which was lying above me 
against a steep declivity, through the head. The bullet went 
through his ear, and with a spring and a terrific snarl the raging 
beast stood crouched at my feet. Only by the good help of a 
troop of dogs did I escape from the claws of the wali-hambing-ccl 
toetoel . * 

Already, since the beginning of 1868, forty head of royal tigers 
and panthers and a large number of wild dogs have thus been 
destroyed by me and my hunters : and by my brother at Ardjasari 
near Bandoeng, whom I had provided with wall hambing, two pan- 
thers and six royal tigers. 

In 1875, my brother at Ardjasari sent a descriptive narrative 
of a tiger hunt to his absent wife. 

Although this account was not written for public perusal, it 
seemed to me so suited to be appended in a supplement to my paper 

* “ Tutul, — Spotted, marked with, spots or blotches, Muung iutul , tho spotted, 
tiger, a panther.”— E igk* S S, 2), 
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intended for your journal, as a rather more highly coloured illus- 
tration than that paper is, that I sought and obtained the per- 
mission of the writer to do so. 

The portion of the letter referred to is as follows : — 

“ You remember the tract of land which is still wholly unin- 
habited above our plantation, a little below the edge of the forest 
that covers the Malabar ; where wo breakfasted a couple of years 
ago with our guests I!, and C. under a clump of bamboos, which 
served as a tent from the sun P Early in the morning it looked 
somewhat less sunny and gay than when we made a little fire to 
boil the water for our coffee ; when seats were placed in a circle 
round a camp table, and the ladies of our company unpacked 
boxes rich in promise : and when there was such merry chat and 
laughter, whilst all eyes feasted themselves on the prospect over 
the sunny expanse of Bandjaran. 

ic In the early morning of 2nd Eebruary, 1875, it was wet and 
cold, it had rained the whole night, and thick clouds, from which 
still fell steadily a fine chill drizzle, Hung gray and chill and 
heavy over the erstwhile charming landscape. 

“ On an open patch between the belts lay a dead karbouw , 
fearfully torn and mangled, and a group of thirty living buffaloes 
stood in melancholy, pensive attitude. What was going on in 
the buffalo-heads could be gathered by the glance of an eye. The 
silent beasts were thinking of their deadly enemy, the tiger, who 
the night before had fallen upon and killed one of their brethren, 
and who had come back that night to feast on his prey. An old, 
melancholy, staring buffalo cow, perhaps mother or aunt of the 
one so cruelly slain, sniffled in Buffalese to the bull standing near- 
est to her : ‘ Ilodie mihi, eras tibi V and the bull shook his terrible 

horns angrily, as if lie would say ; ‘ I would that he would try 

conclusions with me for once !’ 

“But see! there comes more life in the misty sombre land- 
scape. Horses are heard splashing through a stream (you know 
the stream into which II. let his shoes fall when he was wading 
barefoot through tin water, so as not to spoil the patent leather), 
and out of the fog a hunting train appears : in front is the djoera - 
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gan # Ardjasari, whom you know, armed with his heavy Forsyth 
gun, called hy the natives ( si man am ’ (the cannon) 5 following him 
the i djoeragan gamboeng 5 with a clean-shooting central-fire 
smooth-bore hunting-piece, then several mandoers , f Setra, Alsah, 
Alimon, PIassim:, &c., with less choice firearms, among which are 
seen some with the barrel bound to the butt and stock with rattan; 
lastly, Asuan our cowkeeper, armed with a lance. The horses 
of the two first-named were led hy hand in the rear by a pair of 
stable-boys. 

“ The ‘file’ now appears to become aware of the murder of the. 
buffalo ; it mounts and descends, seeks its way through the beltSj 
and at length reaches the place where the murdered karbomo 
lies. The brothers and friends of the slain go respectfully to 
one side. 

" From another direction other men appear ; they are descend- 
ants of the followers of Confucius, Thio Ten Fjoelong and his 
son, both with guns, besides the owner of the massacred beas'k 
with a number of the inhabitants of the babakau $ Tji-Enggang 
hearing no other weapons but the inseparable gollok. 

“ All the men examine the dead buffalo earnestly and care- 
fully, and find to their satisfaction that the tiger, in spite of the 
rainy weather, has eaten greedily of his prey, which, hy order, 
of djoeragan Ardjasari, had the previous evening been well spiced, 
not with moutarde de maille, or with Worcester sauce, hut with 
(you know) the fearful wall kamhing . After some consultation, 
a commencement was made with the difficult, to us at first appar- 
ently almost hopeless, task of tracking the murderer on this 


* “ Juragan. — A headman 01 * leader in any way. A petty district Chief, the 
Chief native or Headman t>n P.r- | , *rv\U: estates, who has charge of the police. 
A headman in a boat. (>!<;.»,. c.ded of Jura, an overseer, one who presides 
over or acts in any department of business, and Ageng> Chief, though in the 
compound word the final g is hardly ever heard.” — Bigg’s 3. D. 

f “ Man dor, — A native headman, a village chief. A foreman over work 
It is the Portuguese MandJwre, to command.” — Bigg’s 3. B. 

$ •* Babahan. — A sub-village ; a village whose inhabitants have originally 
come off as a colony from some other village, as it were peeled off, as we might 
say swarmed when speaking of bees.” — B igg’s 3. B, 
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sodden grass-grown tract, They do indeed find, at a distance of 
a couple of paces, vomited blood and mucus, but nothing be- 
sides this is to be found on the ground, which has been washed 
thoroughly during the night. Several Tcampong dogs which have 
been brought soon show themselves, as nearly always is the case, 
to be not worth their salt; they run - unconcernedly, after their 
masters, and soon everyone is convinced that if they were not 
tied fast they would in a trice give themselves a frightful indi- 
geslion with the remains of the tiger table. 

The 14 hunters now disperse to examine the tract patiently 
and carefully in all directions. One of the natives has had the 
luck to see imprinted on an overgrown spot the footprint of the 
tiger ; he goes in the direction towards which the claw points, 
finding now and then an unsavory indication, and at length stops 
at the edge of the densely overgrown steep ravine of the kali * 
Tji Enggang, on a place where the tiger appears to have lain 
awhile, and where lie must have felt very unwell, as evidently 
appears from a great mass of vomited flesh. Hurrah ! hurrah ! the 
trace is found. The scattered company is called together ; two of 
the most experienced trackers are sent on in front; Djoeracjan 
A. S. follows ; his son pushes near to him through the brush- 
wood that covers the steep slippery declivity of the ravine, in 
order to press his father once more fervently to his breast : 4 that 
in God’s name he would be cautious ! ’ the cocks of the guns are 
heard uttering a threatening * tick-tack * as they are pulled up, 
and the long row goes fonvard descending slopingly along the 
edge of the ravine (in a southern direction or up-stream ), led by 
the two trackers, who now and then receive an admonition not to 
be over-hasty and rather to wait a little when they might be m doubt. 

“ With the exception of several high but widely scattered trees, 
this tract was covered with various kinds of brushwood, different 
varie ties of b amboo, and in many places thick with Eonjeh f and 

* A brook, river. 

t “ ffonjc , — A scitameneous plant, formerly called Geanthus speciosus, but 
nowadays called Elettaria. "n- -w r ~- . , ■ talk by itself and forms a Wp 

round collection of nuts or ■ , . ... ,y the mountaineers in cooking 

m place oi Tamarind for the sake of i Is acidulous properties. ’ ’• — Hi GG’s S, D ® 
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Tepoes * (varieties of Elettaria), among which the alang-alang 
and other grasses were mostly choked ; it was therefore certainly 
thickly shaded, but as a rule one could see to a distance of 
10 to 15 paces of himself, with the exception of rougher 'spots, every- 
where intervening, woven throughout with various creepers. The 
best of this tract for our hunt consisted in this, that the tiger’s tracks 
were easier to find here in the soft clay and rotting layer of leaves 
than above on the buffalo pasture. Here and there the gollolcs 
had to be taken in hand to clear a passage for us. Steepness, 
slipperiness and foot-entangling roots here gave the most trouble- 
Now and then the leaders lost the trace and all had to come up 
and look right and left for the right trace again. The tiger had 
taken a peculiar road : first southwards up-stream ; next straight 
down towards the kali, apparently to drink; after that again 
northwards down-stream. With stubborn patience the file indienne 
of hunters followed through the dripping branches, until, after 
an hour and a half we saw footprints so fresh that, the parti- 
^ cles of earth seemed not yet to have settled down;- we also again 
found vomited flesh, etc., so that we had tho certainty, that the 
right trace was not lost ( among other tiger tracks ). 

“ We had forced our way through a patch somewhat overgrown 
with glagah, when the foremost man had suddenly stood still 
imagining he heard rustling through the foliage; here the 
trace unexpecteddly diverged somewhat to the right; the file of the 
hunters was somewhat broken in the search for the new trace, 
B. and the mandoers and other natives with him formed a sort of 
right-wing ; Aspan the cowherd and Baba Djoelono went in front; 
I was No. 3 of the file. Baba was a pace or so in front of me ? 
when I saw him lift his gun. The report of the explosion in the 
thick jungle mingled with the fierce and to us delightful roar 
of the tiger found at last. I spring hastily forward, catch a 
glimpse through the bush es of part of the back and shoulder 
of the enemy creeping up towards an eminence, black cross- 
stripes’on a yellowish ground — and the deep voice of si mariam . 

* Tepns. — A scitameneotis plant, G-eanthus coccineus.” — Bigg’s S, D, 
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(06 grains of powder per ball) is heard twice, accompanied by the 
renewed roar of the tiger. 

“ "Whilst I am busy putting a couple of fresh cartridges in my 
breech-loader, fire bursts from the right wing, led by R,, who 
meanwhile has executed a flank movement on the enemy. Mov- 
ing forward a few steps, I then managed to see the whole of the 
tiger, who is already lying on his hack, but still motioning menac. 
ingly. All ten shots had struck, and fearful that the rug which 
I had promised you for your bedroom would be riddled like a 
sieve I ordered a cessation of fire and approached the tiger within 
about 12 paces. He was still living, showed me his formidable 
teeth, and contracted his claws convulsively. By general request 
I thereupon sent a ‘settler’ through the enemy’s head, who at once 
sank back powerless, whilst the contracted claws were immediately 
relaxed. 

“ Then the natives raised a mad cry of delight. They yelled ant 
fired salvoes of joy as long as they had powder ; and whilst R, 
and .1, seated on the decaying trunk of a tree ovei'grown with moss 
and ferns, smoked our cigarettes and divided our supply of tobacco 
amongst all our comrades of the chase, litter-poles of bamboo were 
cut and a rough sort of rope made from split rattan. 

“ We confessed to each other (R. and J. ), that this result of the 
hunt far exceeded our expectation ; for when in the morning we got 
on our horses in the rain and rode up more or less numbed, with the 
prospect of all traces being washed away, the hope was certainly 
very small. 

“ In descending the mountain we marched, with the tiger car- 
ried by four men in front, in the manner of a triumphal procession 
through the Tji Enggang Icampoeng , where lives the owner of the 
herd of harbouios, so many of which had been eaten up by tigers 
(you know that a week or so ago one of our buffaloes also, 
which was bought for /52, shared the fate). 

“ Wasn’t there joy in Tji-Enggang ! 
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“ *^ s we neared home, a corps of nine or ten angTclong * 
players met us, for the winged rumor had already preceded us 
and to the playing of angldongs a circuit of the factory was made? 
at which the natives became fearfully excited, 

u Tou are sure to remember that mad gegil "f* of that time when I 
came to the house with a toetoel which, had stolen a calf from us. 

When the tiger was laid in our front verandah between the two 
middle columns, the court was black with men. Good presents 
were made to all the hunters and trackers, and the anglclong play- 
ers also were not forgotton. 

This is the history of the rug which is to lie in your bedroom, 

(Sd.) E. A. Kebkhoven. 

“ Ardjasari, 2nd Feb., 1875.” 

I bope that the above particulars, while they may he thought 
worthy of a mission to the Tijdschrift van JSfijv. en Laudbouw, will 
convince the readers that for anyone who has the time and strength 
to devote to it, the loali hambing is an excellent means for getting 
rid of ja number of tigers. 

E. J. KEBKHOVEN. 

Sinagar, 9th July, 1875. 


* lt AngMo)ig .~- A musical instrument made of bambus, cut off at the ends 
Lke the pipes of an organ, and being strung together on a frame, areshookto 
elicit their tones. 5 ’ — UiGG's S. D. 
f Noise, tamushu 
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LANDING OF BAFFLES AT SINGAPORE. 

In No. 10 of the Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, page 285, is an interesting account of the “.Landing 
of Baffles at Singapore, by an Eye-Witness.”* So long as Wa Ha- 
kim, the name given to this venerable deponent, keeps to what he 
saw, his narrative appears to be strictly correct ; but other details 
are so evidently contrary to what would have taken place, that I 
venture to question their accuracy. For instance, he says : — “ Ba- 
“ tin Sapi, anOrang laut, went to bring Tunku Long, from Bulang. 
“ I think he was away four days. Batin Sapi came "back first, and 
“ then Tunku Long came” 

Now, it is very unlikely that Sir Stamford Baffles, who had 
some knowledge and experience in Malay etiquette, would send a 
single <f Orang laut ” to summon to his presence a Prince of the 
Boyal Blood, whom he intended to make Sultan of Johor, in order 
to obtain a proper cession of Singapore, and considering it a pity to 
allow such an erroneous statement pass to posterity as history, 
I have made enquiries from the best authorities, and find that 
two Anak Baja, namely, Baja Ombong and Inche Wan Abdul- 
lah, were the persons entrusted with the mission, and. they brought 
Tunku Long here, having found him fishing in the Straits of Bhio. 
These Anak Baja received each $500 for their trouble. My chief 
informant has been Mr. C. F. Keun, who derived his information 
from Tunku Purba, wife of Sultan Hussein ; from Baja Prang, 
brother of Baja Ombong, and from Tunku Dagang : and the 
account seems generally accepted by the Malays as correct. It is 


*[ Wit'll reference to this “Note,” it may be as well to give the letter with 
which the previous “Note ” was forwarded for Journal No. 10, which is here 
referred to : — 


“All the accounts I have got hold of in H.’s extensive library are contra- 
dictory. . Thus in ‘Sir Stamford Raffles’ Life by his Widow’ no definite 
“ account is given of his landing', hut it says that the acco unt as given by Craw- 
“ FURD in the “ Embassy to Siam ” is wrong. In the first number of the prede- 
cessor of the Straits Asiatic Society’s Journal, dated 1875, another account is 
“given ; and then there is the ‘Hikaiat Abdullah’ which differs from all. So 
that really I think old Wa Hakim’s account is useful, I have put it in a 
“ condensed form.” Ed.] * 
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also, I believe, confirmed by Munslii Abdullah in bis u Ilikayat , 3 5 
but I cannot, at present, refer to the book. 

The idea of a Batin being sent on such a mission will make 
Malays, or those acquainted with their manners and customs, smile ; 
but it is very possible that Batin Sabi accompanied the ce noble- 
men 35 mentioned above. 

W. H. B. 


LATAH, 

I have received several co mmunications from different quarters 
upon the subject of my recent paper on Latah . On one point, my 
correspondents seem to be agreed, viz., that the omission of 
Chinese from the list of residents in the Straits who are afflicted 
with Latah , is due to my defective observation. 

It • would shew great presumption were I to say definitely that 
those who have favoured me with their criticism are wrong in their 
opinion ; but it would be equally false humility on my part to admit 
its correctness, upon the data which lie before me. 

In no case have any reasons been given for the assumption that 
I am in error ; nor are any particularised instances referred to by 
which such error might be corrected or modified. 

And I may add, with candour, but I trust without offence, that 
many of my recent correspondents have had neither length of time, 
nor favourable opportunities, in Malaya, sufficient to warrant the 
formation of their very definitely expressed opinions. 


I am told by all who have written to me that numbers of Chi- 
nese in the Straits are imitative Latahs . I am indeed told by one 
writer that such cases are numberless.” 

It could hardly have escaped my notice that there are many 
Chinese in this country who imitate the words and jestures of 
others. But this is true of many people in all countries. 
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It is true of some monkeys * and of a large proportion of vulgar 

children, f f - 

But I repeat that, after careful observation, I have not met with 
any Chinaman in the Straits whom I should describe as Latah, 

My remarks upon this section of my former paper were, no doubt, 
crude and unsatisfactory. But I remember saying that this divi- 
sion of Latah subjects must not be roughly described as “ village 
idiots.” 

Now, I should baldly describe all the Chinese in whom I have 
noticed this propensity as distinctly microcephalia 

In two very marked cases which have come under my notice in 
the last three years, and which, for some time, perplexed me in this 
very connection, one patient has died insane in the charge of his 
friends in Penang, and the other is now an inmate of the Lunatic 
Asylum in Singapore. I can say, with confidence, that these two 
are the only instances I have met in which I have had any doubt 
as to the absence of Latah amongst the Chinese. 

That this imitative propensity is common both *as the precursor 
and the aeeomjianiment of certain forms of mental disorder, is well 
known. 

“ In certain morbid states of the brain,” says Dr. Bateman in 
his work on Aphasia, t “this tendency is exaggerated to an extra- 
“ ordinary degree : some hemiplegic patients and others, at the 
,4 commencement of inflammatory softening of the brain, unconscious - 
£ ‘ ly § imitate every word which is uttered, whether in their own 
“or a foreign language, and every gesture or action which is per- 
formed near them.”)) 

* Noticeably Cercopithecus. 

f Those who read my former paper will he prepared to hear that I deny 
the existence of Latah before pubescence, while I admit, as an inexplicable 
fact, that, where present, it is persistent in both sexes long after the powers 
of reproduction are extinct, and, in the case of women, as a rule, ends only 
with life itself* 

t Ed. 1870, p. 110. 

§ There is no unconsciousness, mesmeric or idiotic, in the actions of 
a Latah . 

|| Similarly vide Tout’s “ Momoirc sur les Microcepales” passim, es- 
pecially p. 169, Ed. 1867. 
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I cannot speak from experience of, the ultimate fate of any 
Latah of the imitative class. But I can say confidently that the 
exhibition of this peculiarity is unaccompanied by any other mental 
irregularity, except those which I have attempted to describe as 
pertaining to Latah. And in those cases which I ha ye had the 
opportunity of observing for any length of time, I have satisfied 
myself that the malady is not progressive. 

Further, I have seen many oldish men thus Latah who, accord- 
ing to the testimony of their elders, have been so afflicted from the 
age of puberty. 

And lastly, I have never heard an £t orang latah” called an 
“orang gila,” Nor have I ever heard any man say of one so 
diseased, “He will become mad,” or “He will die.” 

For these and other reasons, apart from my own theory on the 
subject, I am led to believe that this propensity in Latahs is an 
anomaly, distinct from a not uncommon mental disease in other 
parts of the world, to which it bears some superficial resemblance. 

And, until proof is given to the contrary, I rest content with my 
belief that the peculiarity is one in which the Chinese have no 
share. 

It must be, at all times, dangerous for the unscientific to argue 
from apparent similarities, the causes of which must he hidden 
from them. 

As I have written as a non -scientist, I must add that I am 
quite alive to the parallel danger I am running in pointing out 
differences which stand merely upon the basis of my own unlearned 
and limited observation. 

"What Latah really is, it remains for some future pathologist to say. 

But until “ the man has spoken with authority,” I trust that 
no half formed and rash generalization will be suffered to class the 
imitative Malay wuth the microcephalic idiot : our snake seer with 
the victim of alcohol; the rarely .found Malay girl-sufferer with 
the ordinary nympho-maniac ; in a word, the unexplained Latah 
with the Lunatic , whose mental disorders have now formed the 
subject of the specialist’s investigations for several generations. 

H. A. O’BEIEN. 
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NEW MOUNTAIN SEEN IN' PEEAK. 

On a spur of the Gftnong Bubu Eange, which lies a short dis- 
tance inland from the coast of Perak, in Latitude 4° 35' N. and 
Longitude 100° 50' E., the Government of P6rak has opened an 
experimental plantation at an elevation of 3,200 feet on a hill 
named Gunong Arang Para. The bungalow on this hill is named 
“ The Hermitage,” and from that spot I saw, on the morning of the 
15th instant, a very lofty mountain, not previously discerned from 
this point, though a European (Mr. Bozzolo ) has been living on 
the hill for more than 18 months. 

On the night of the 14th there was a thunderstorm with heavy 
rain, and when the morning of the 15th broke, the mountain ranges 
could be seen to an immense distance with great clearness. 

Looking in an easterly direction across the valley of the Perak 
Biver towards the succession of' ranges, which must lie near the 
junction of Perak, Kolanfcan and Pahang, I noticed what appeared 
to be a lofty mountain with a filmy cloud on its southern slope. 

Mr. Bozzolo, who was with me, thought there was no moun- 
tain, only a cloud, but fortunately we had a powerful telescope and 
binoculars and with their assistance an exceedingly lofty moun- 
tain was distinctly visible at a distance that I guess to have been 
about sixty miles. I immediately took the bearing of this moun- 
tain and found it to be 102°, i.e about 12° South of East. The 
mountain has a wide uneven top with steep sides, which rose from a 
thick bank of white cloud and through this cloud appeared three 
or four black spots, evidently the rocky points of another lower 
and nearer mountain or range, while the cloud shewed there was 
( a great distance between them and the more distant and far more 
lofty mountain which first attracted my attention. 

At a rough guess, this mountain looked to me as if it might be 

11.000 feet or 12,000 feet high, perhaps even more, for within a 
radius of 25 miles there were many peaks between 6,000 feet and 

7.000 feet to judge by. 

Within a very few minutes of first sighting the mountain it was 
no longer visible, and even the cloud seemed to have merged iu the 
haze of the horizon, making it difficult to believe that we had really 
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seen there a far more imposing height than any I have yet beheld 
in the Peninsula. 

All the other peaks and ranges were still wonderfully clear 
and I immediately made a sketch of all I could see from the Plus 
Valley to the limit of vision in the South. 

Thinking this sketch would interest the Straits Asiatic Society, 

I have had a tracing made which I now enclose.* 

The tracing is not so successful as I had hoped it might he, hut 
still it gives an idea of the mountain ranges as I saw them, and I 
trust I may yet be able to furnish you with some further and bet- 
ter information regarding this considerable mountain which lies in 
the direction of the mountain marked on the Asiatic Society’s map 
as Grunong Tahan, though that would appear to be more than 100 
miles distant from G-unong Bubu. 

The point in that range called on the Society’s map “Bukit 
Chai ” is about the position of GKinong Arang Para. 

The outline of the range which divides the Perak from the 
Kinta River (the highest point of which is Grunong M$ru ) has 
been made, in the tracing I enclose, rather darker than that of the 
more distant ranges. 

The highest ground between the Plus and Kinta valleys is not 
more than BOO feet, and this is imperceptible from “ The Hermitage/’ 
so that the Kinta valley appears to come round the back of the 
Mem range into the Pins valley. 

The range of hills which divides the head waters of those rivers 
which drain into the Plus valley, and ultimately into the Perak River, 
is not very distant from the East Coast of the Peninsula and an 
officer of this G-overnment (Mr. Caulfield ), who did not get 
nearly to the sources of these rivers, told me he had seen the 
waters of the China Sea from the point he did reach, this feeder 
of the Perak River stretching far to the West and North, and 
taking its rise in a very lofty range of mountains well within 
sight of the East Coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

F. A. S. 

Kuala Kangs a , 

2\st April , 1884. 


* To be seen in the Library. [Ed.] 
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[Mr. McCatitiit, a Surveyor who accompanied a Siamese Com- 
missioner, m August last, to meet the Resident of Perak near the 
frontier of Patani where it borders on Ulu Perak, ascended a moun- 
tain called Gkmong Hangus close to the border. “ It is about 4,200 
tC feet high and presented no* considerable difficulties in the ascent. 

He got an excellent set of angles including Gunong Inas an(| 
“ the high peak of Patani and also saw a mountain of very great 
u elevation to the JEasfward of South, fifty or sixty miles off. This 
“ is probably the one mentioned by Deane as more than 18,000 
“ feet high, which is supposed to be in Pahang behind the TJlu 
“ Bernam. ” Sir Hugh Low’s Journal, Aug. 23rd, 1883. 







* *A booh (hat is shut is but a Bloch’* 



Mease help us to keep the hook 
cleaa and moving. 


S. 6ii UB.N.B&HU 




